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The Baton Is 
Passed to Youth 








The sale is 
in the bag. 


United flies more golfers than 
any other airline. Is it because we 
fiy to more U.S. golf courses, or 
because we know more about 
taking care of your clubs? 

Could be both. 

United also flies more 
businessmen than any other airline. 
Is it because we fly to more U.S. 
cities, or because we know more 
about taking care of you? 

Could be both. 


SV 
friendly skies 


United. 





Why did 34 million 


record collectors pay ‘9 
to join Record Club 
of America... 


when any other record club 
would have accepted them free? 

















CAN YOU 
CHOOSE FROM 
ALL LABELS? 



















MUST YOU BUY A 
“MINIMUM” 
NUMBER 

OF RECORDS? 
HOW MANY? 














HOW MUCH 
MUST YOU SPEND 










A DISCOUNT? 










RECORDS? 






HOW LONG MUST 
YOU WAIT FOR 
SELECTIONS 

TO ARRIVE? 








CLUB A cLuB B cLuB Cc 
As Advertioed | As Advertised | As Aaverticod | — RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 
in TV GUIDE in TV GUIDE in PLAYBOY 














CAN YOU BUY b fhrstreprt A 77% 
ANY RECORD |ARAI never 
YOU WANT AT ALWAYS! less than a third! No ex- 








DO YOU EVER 

you must return. Only the 
RECEIVE 
UNORDERED NEVER! records you want are sent 












Choose any LP on any label! 
No exceptions! Over 300 dif- 
ferent manufacturers includ- 
ing CAPITOL, COLUMBIA, RCA 
VICTOR, ANGEL, LONDON, etc. 


No obligations! No yearly 
] “quota”! Take as many, as 
* few, or no records at all if 
you so decide! 
ZERO a penny—because you're 
not “legally obligated” 
DOLLARS to vey evens sincte 
record! 


You don't have to spend 


ceptions! 


There are no cards which 


—and only when you ask 
us to send them. 


NO LONG Your arses proceso 
WAITS! same day received. 

































BEST SELLERS AT ¥ PRICE......$1.89 


Roger Williams - Johnny Rivers - Bill Cosby 
Ray Charles - Eddy Arnold - The Monkees 
Lawrence Welk and others... 


BEST SELLERS AT ¥% PRICE......$2.39 


Dr. Zhivago- Rubinstein - George Szell 
Jimmy Smith - Born Free - Ramsey Lewis 
Van Cliburn - Wes Montgomery and others... 


plus . . . from 50% to as high as 77% discount 
on famous labels: Roulette, Westminster, Vox, 
Decca, Atlantic, Monument, and others. 


%* Choose any LP on any 
Mono and Stereo! 
No exceptions! 


label! 


* No 


DISCOUNTS 107 7 20—PRICES AS 
tow as 94¢ per RECORD! 


TYPICAL ALL LABEL“ EXTRA DISCOUNT’ SALE 


BUDGET SERIES AT 1% PRICE.....$ .94 


Ella Fitzgerald - Frank Sinatra - John Gary - Stan Getz 
Nat Cole - Jack Jones - Ferrante & Teicher 


“quotas” to buy. 
Take 0 records—or 100! 


%* SAVE! Discounts up to 
77%! Prices as low as 94¢ 






and more... 





























* No “hold-back” on ex- 
citing new records! 

* All orders processed 
same day received—no long 
waits! 

* Every record brand new, 
first quality, factory fresh 
—and guaranteed fully re- 





AT LAST A RECORD CLUB WITH 
NO “OBLIGATIONS”—ONLY BENEFITS! 


Look What You Get 


per LP! turnable! 
| pate Schwann Catalog to 
gchwaiit ...n FREE pick your records from when 
ele & you join Record Club of America 
oF 


This is the way YOU want It—a record club with 
no strings attached! Ordinary record clubs make 
you choose from just a few labels—usually their 
own labels! They make you buy up to 10 or more 
records a year—at full price—to fulfill your ‘“‘ob- 
ligation.” And if you forget to return their month- 
ly card—they send you a record you don’t want 
and a bill for $5.00 or $6.00! In effect, you are 
charged almost double for your records! 


But Record Club of America Ends All That! 
Now choose any LP. . . on any label. Everything 
from Bernstein and Baez to Sinatra and the 
Monkees—including new releases. No exceptions! 
Take as many, or as few, or no records at all if 
you so decide. Discounts are NEVER LESS THAN 
ONE THIRD, and GUARANTEED AS HIGH AS 77% 
OFF! You never pay full price—and never pay $1 
extra for. stereo! You get best-sellers for as low 
as 94¢, plus a small handling and mailing charge. 


How Can We Break All The Record Club “Rules"'? 
We are the only major record club NOT OWNED 
. .. NOT CONTROLLED . . . NOT “SUBSIDIZED” by 
any record manufacturer anywhere. (No other 
major club can make that claim!) Therefore we 
are never obliged by ‘company policy’’ to push 
any one label, or honor the list price of any man- 
ufacturers. Nor are we prevented by distribution 
commitments, as are other major record clubs, 
from offering the very newest records. So we can 
—and do—offer all records and cut prices to the 
bone! Only Record Club of America offers records 
as low as 94¢! (You can’t expect ‘‘conventional’’ 
clubs to be interested in keeping record prices 
down — when they are manipulated by the very 
manufacturers who want to keep record prices 
up!) 

To join, mail coupon with check or money order 
for $5. This entities you to LIFETIME MEMBER- 
SHIP—and you never pay another club fee! 


TIME is published weekly, at $12.00 per year, by TIME Ine 


* Lifetime Membership Card guarantees you brand 
new LPs at dealer cost. Discounts up to 77%! 


* Free 300-Page Schwann Catalog lists all LPs 
available. 


* Disc®, the Club’s FREE magazine, and special 
Club Sales Announcements which update 
“Schwann” and list extra discount specials, 
Guaranteed Same-Day Service 
The Club’s own computer system, located on our 
premises, processes your order same day re- 
ceived! Every record brand new, factory fresh 
(never ‘club pressings” of ‘‘seconds”)! You 
must be completely satisfied or every record 
fully returnable! 
Money Back Guarantee 

If you aren't absolutely delighted with our dis- 
counts (up to 77%), or our selection (largest in 
the worid!}—or even if you've simply changed 
your mind —return items within 10 days and 
membership fee will be refunded AT ONCE! 

Over 750,000 music lovers, schools, libraries, 
and other budget-wise institutions now get brand 
new LPs for as little as 94¢—through the only 
major record club not dominated by the record 
manufacturers! Join now and save. Mail coupon 
to: Record Club of America, Club Headquarters, 
York, Pa. 17405. 


Your membership entities you to buy or offer 
ift memberships to friends, relatives, neighbors 
for only $2.50 each with full privileges. You can 
split the total between you: Your membership 


and one gift membership divided equally brings 
cost down to $3.75 each. The more gift members 
you get—the more you save! See coupon for your 
Dig savings. 





12B © 1968 Record Club of America 


[Lor 


at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il, 60611, Second class postage paid at Chicago, It! 


[e) 


Address. 


0 Also send 
on attached sheet. Alone ! pay $5; if | join with one friend and 
split the total, cost is only $3.75 each; with two friends, $3.33 
each; with three friends, $3.13 each; with four friends only | 
$3 each. 


1 ENCLOSE TOTAL OF $_______— 
Lifetime Membership plus any Gift Memberships at $2.50 each. 


Print Name. 









GIANT CATALOG lists all records of all manufac- 
turers. Over 300 labels. More than 25,000 al- 
bums. Classical — Popular — Jazz — Folk — 
Broadway & Hollywood soundtracks — Spoken 
Word —Rock-N-Roll—Comedy—Rhythm & Blues 
—Country & Western — Dancing — Listening — 
Mood! Prices as low as 94¢. No exceptions! 


——— —— —  — _ — 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA X958- 
Club Headquarters ¢ York, Pennsylvania 17405 


YES — rush me LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP CARD, FREE 300-page | 
Schwann Catalog, DISC®, and Special Sales Announcements. 
Enclosed is $5 membership fee (never another club fee for the | 
rest of my life) which entitles me to buy any LPs at discounts 
up to 77%, plus a small handling and mailing charge. | am not | 
obligated to buy any records—no yearly “quota.” If not com- 
pletely delighted | may return items above within 10 days for | 
immediate refund of membership fee. | 


Gift Memberships at $2.50 each to names 





covering one $5 | 
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One in a series presented by Illinois Bell Telephone Company 


What has Illinois contributed to the securities industry? 
Could Illinois increase its economy? 
What do you need for a successful career in finance? 


We asked Jim 





Shortly before his death, Jim Day, 
founder of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange, was interviewed by IIlinois 
author and historian Paul Angle 
(above). Mr. Day’s business associates 
encouraged the publication of this 
condensation of the interview, 
commissioned by Illinois Bell. We 
hope it will serve as a tribute to 

Mr. Day and will help advance the 
cause he championed during his 
lifetime—the growth of Chicago as 

a financial center. 


Green petroleum 


Angle: Financial resources have been 
described to me as “green petroleum” 
which serves to lubricate our complex 
industrial society. Could you expand 
this description and tell me what 
financial resources are? 


Day: Greenbacks or money could well 
be described as the oil which 

keeps our business economy 
functioning. The term financial 
resources is generally considered to 
consist of all things of value owned by 
a corporation, reduced to a common 
denominator—money. Financial 
resources are the excess of assets over 
liabilities in terms of dollars, An 
organization strives to use these assets 
to earn a profit which generates that 
green petroleum in the form of income. 


Angle: What constitutes a financial 
center? 


Day: I would define it as a metropolitan 
community with a stock exchange, 

a number of security houses, 
commercial banks, accounting firms, 
lawyers, a financial press, printers, 
insurance companies, public relations 
firms, and advertising agencies. 


Angle: How do cities like Springfield, 
Rockford, Peoria and Decatur fit in the 
Illinois financial picture? 


Day: These and other cities like 
them are important to our principal 


financial center, in that they 
represent substantial suppliers 
of capital. 


Angle: By your definition, is Chicago 
a financial center? 


Day: In my opinion, Chicago is a 
financial center by any definition. 


Great strides...and bigger ones 


Angle: It has been said that Illinois is 
a financially strong demander of funds 
and a weak supplier of funds. Would 
you comment on that assertion? 


Day: I think that this might be 
generally true, although the situation 
is changing rapidly. Our banks have 
made great strides, and will make 
bigger ones. We have the country’s 
largest investment banking groups, 
both local and national, but 

Illinois has not been a major supplier 
because so much of our capital has 
flowed out of the state. Many 
corporations here seek capital 
elsewhere without really trying the 
facilities in this area. 


Toss a pebble into the pool 


Angle: What would happen if Illinois 
people would use more of their own 
facilities? 


Day: In my opinion it would make a 
substantial difference in a very short 
time. I think we could increase our 
economy here by at least 25% if the 
majority of the people in our state 
used all the facilities that we have 
rather than resort to the East or the 
West. Let's take the case of our own 
Midwest Stock Exchange. We know 
that our volume would be four or five 
times larger if every order were first 
checked on Midwest before being sent 
to New York. We would then be as big 
as the American Stock Exchange and 
we could really be showing the New 
York Stock Exchange some formidable 
competition. I think it would be a 

very healthy thing. 


Angle: Let us suppose that the Midwest 
Stock Exchange did expand like this. 
Could you tell me how this would 
benefit the economy? 


Day: It would increase employment 
immediately. If our exchange were 
doing five times as much business as it 
does today, the offices here would need 


a 


larger facilities and more people. 
This expands in rings, like throwing 
a pebble into a pool of water. 
Overnight the Illinois picture 
would change. 


Three giants in the field 


Angle: Tell me, what role do the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange and the 
Board of Trade play as members of 
the Illinois financial community? 


Day: They play a very important part. 
Our Chicago Board of Trade is the 
largest commodity exchange in the 
world. Last year it did 81 billions of 
dollars in commodity trading. The 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange is the 
largest of its kind dealing in perishable 
commodities. It had the greatest 
growth in its history last year. 

Of course our commercial 

banks have done a great job under 
restricted circumstances. We have two 
of the largest independent commercial 
finance companies with major 
installations here, and Illinois ranks 
second in the number of savings and 
loan institutions. Illinois is growing as 
an important insurance center, and 

is headquarters for what I consider 
three giants in this field, namely 
Allstate, State Farm Mutual, and 
Continental Assurance. 

Many mutual and pension funds are 
to be found within our borders that 
are of real size, and we have more 
than 1,700 credit unions. This is a key 
state financially. It is truly a financial 
center but one that still has a 
substantial way to go. 


Angle: How do you account for the fact 
that while Chicago is one of the top 
three cities in the country, its largest 
banks rank much farther down the 
scale in capital assets and lending 
power? 


Day: I think the answer to that 
is the lack of branch banking, 
that is, the right of a bank to 
establish branch offices in other 
segments of a city or state. 


Angle: I believe it is claimed that 
branch banking does not result in any 
increase in total bank deposits. 

How does the lack of branch banking 
affect the size of banks? Does it hold 
down their rate of growth? 


Day: Yes, it does. Commercial banks 
are not permitted to lend more than 
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10% of their combined capital and 
surplus to any one borrower. 

Many loans granted by 

New York and California banks are 
much larger than the largest Illinois 
can supply because they can base their 
capital on their headquarters bank 
plus as many as 800 branches 
throughout the state. Illinois’ largest 
banks have to track all their accounts 
to their Loop locations. 


Angle: What is the argument against 
branch banking? 


Day: The main argument I have heard 

is that it would tend to create a 

monopoly with the big banks gobbling 

up small banks all over Illinois. 

The best answer I can offer is that this 

has not been the experience in other 

states. In California, for example, 

there are numerous small, 

independently owned banks 

competing successfully with the giants. 
I believe that competition is a good 

thing. I think it leads to better service, 

and lower rates, and I think it 

means serving the 

community better. 


Playing the piano by ear 

Angle: Do you think that a certain 
temperament or a certain interest is 
essential for a successful career in 
finance? 


Day: I don’t think it is absolutely 
necessary, but I do believe that there 
are special instincts that a person 
coming into the financial field should 
have. I believe a person should have a 
kind of sixth sense for evaluating the 
present, and particularly in forecasting 
the future. I think certain people have 
this facility, as some people can play 
the piano by ear. 





Angle: What kind of training is 
desirable for a career in finance? 


Day: Training in economics, accounting 
and banking. Also, a person needs an 
ability to evaluate the present and 
project future trends. People may well 
have a natural bent for finance as 

some do for other fields. 


Angle: A final question. What can 
members of the Illinois business 








community do to improve our state’s 
financial position? 


Day: First they can become familiar 
with the goods and services offered in 
Illinois, and refrain from taking 
business out of the state unless it is 
clearly evident that it is not comparable 
or available in Illinois. 

Second, they can become thoroughly 
acquainted with the activities in the 
state legislature and in Congress, and 
make their voices heard when bills 
inimical to the state’s best interest 
are proposed. 





Third, they can expand on IIlinois’ 
strong points and talk positively about 
our assets whenever they can find an 
audience. They will find that the shade 
of “green petroleum” looks just as 
beautiful on the banks of the Illinois 
River as it does on the Hudson. 


Complete interview available 


Illinois Bell has presented this 
interview—condensed to satisfy the 
demands of space—in the hope that the 
reader will find new reasons to take 
pride in the promise of IIlinois. 

We at Illinois Bell pledge ourselves 
to work for the continued advancement 
of Illinois and its people. We realize 
that only in a growing, prospering state 
can any private enterprise hope to 
grow and prosper, too. And we invite 
all persons who want fo live in a vital, 
vigorous community to come to Illinois. 

If you would enjoy reading, and 
saving for future references, the 
complete Jim Day interview, send 
for as many booklets as you need. 

Just clip this coupon and send it to 
Illinois Bell Telephone. 


Take pride in the promise of Illinois 


Illinois Bell Telephone 
Dept. 1-K, 225 W. Randolph Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60606. 


Please send me _—. copies of 
the complete Jim Day interview. 








NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 





STATE ZIP 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, January 17 

LAURA (ABC, 9-11 p.m.).% Truman Ca- 
pote adapts the 1944 film for this series of 
specials redone for TV. With Robert Stack, 
George Sanders, Farley Granger, Arlene 
Francis, and Lee Bouvier (Radziwill), mak- 
ing her television debut. 

RUN FOR YOUR LIFE (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). 
Julie Harris plays a fading novelist, Lu- 
crece, who makes serious charges against 
her old friend Paul (Ben Gazzara) Bryan 
in “The Rape of Lucrece.” 


Thursday, January 18 
CHRYSLER PRESENTS THE BOB HOPE CHRIST- 
MAS SPECIAL (NBC, 8:30-10 p.m.). High- 
lights from Bob’s Christmas visit to the 
G.Ls in Thailand, Viet Nam and Guam, 


Friday, January 19 

WONDERFUL WORLD OF HORSES (NBC, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.). Lorne Greene narrates 
this special on all the many ways horses as- 
sist man—or simply entertain him. 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). 
“Carnival of the Menuhins” focuses on Vi- 
olinist. Yehudi Menuhin and his musical 
family at home and in concert. 


Saturday, January 20 

NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE (CBS, 1:30-4 
p.m.). Philadelphia at Boston. 

SHELL'S WONDERFUL WORLD OF GOLF 
(NBC, 5-6 p.m.). Gardner Dickinson plays 
Mason Rudolph at the Guatemala Coun- 
try Club in Central America. Gene Sar- 
azen and Jimmy Demaret are the 
commentators for the match. 

ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5- 
6:30 p.m.). The National Figure Skating 
championships, from Philadelphia. 


Sunday, January 21 

RACE TO THE WHITE HOUSE (ABC. 1|:30- 
2 p.m.). Governor George Romney is guest. 

AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE ALL-STAR 
GAME (NBC, 1:30 p.m. to conclusion). 
From the Gator Bowl in Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

THE PRO BOWL (CBS, 4-7 p.m.). The Na- 
tional Football League's all-stars, from 
Los Angeles. 


Monday, January 22 

ROWAN AND MARTIN’S LAUGH-IN (NBC, 
8-9 p.m.). The comedy team of Dan Row- 
an and Dick Martin plays host to Bar- 
bara Feldon, Pamela Austin and Henry 
Gibson, among others, in the first of a 
new variely series. 

THE DANNY THOMAS HOUR (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.). Bradford Dillman as the head of a 
small-time numbers racket talks Richard 
(Man of La Mancha) Kiley into becoming 
a bagman for his illegal operation in “Mea- 
sure of & Man.” 

THE CAROL BURNETT SHOW (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Reunion time with Garry Moore 
and Durward Kirby joining Carol. 


Tuesday, January 23 
THE ANNUAL N.B.A. ALL-STAR GAME (ABC, 
8:30 p.m. to conclusion). Top stars from 
the National Basketball Association's 
Eastern and Western divisions hoop it up 
on the court in Manhattan’s new Mad- 
ison Square Garden. 


* All times E.S.T, 
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THEATER 


On Broadway 

HOW TO BE A JEWISH MOTHER culls 
some of the feebler witticisms from Dan 
Greenburg’s fitfully satiric guidebook and 
further dilutes them with a few primitive 
racial clichés. Veteran Comedienne Molly 
Picon clucks and coos authentically, but 
Bubi, her baby, is, of all people, hulking 
Negro Comic Godfrey Cambridge (brought 
in, he says. because “there aren't too 
many Negro theater parties”). Some things 
in the book did strike home: yet Sey- 
mour Vall's two-character revue is noth- 
ing but the schlock of recognition. 

THE SHOW-OFF. Into a middle-middle- 
class Philadelphia family comes a two-bit 
backslapping braggart who succeeds in cap- 
livating the young daughter and outrag- 
ing the rest of the family. Helen Hayes 
has found her best role since she played 
Queen Victoria 29 years ago. She is the 
carping, cajoling mother of the family in 
this excellent revival of George Kelly's 
43-year-old comedy. 

PANTAGLEIZE is the creation of Belgian 
Playwright Michel de Ghelderode and a 
“lunar individual” to whom a funny thing 
happens on the way to his destiny. In a vi- 
sually impressive production by the APA 
repertory company, Flilis Rabb plays the 
innocent who just happens to be there 
when a revolution is looking for a leader. 

EVERYTHING IN THE GARDEN is Edward 
Albee’s version of the wicked world of 
U.S. suburbia. When the little woman 
(Barbare Bel Geddes) finds she needs more 
money, she goes to work on the side as 
a, well, you know, a lady of pleasure. 
Hubby (Barry Nelson) adjusts quickly af- 
ter he finds out all the girls at’ the 
country club are doing it. 

THE BIRTHDAY PARTY. Harold Pinter taps 
the adrenal flow of the audience's anxiety 
and guilt as he unleashes a pair of new 
roomers on the sole boarder of a room- 
ing house at an English seaside resort. 


Off Broadway 


SONG OF THE LUSITANIAN BOGEYMAN 

marks the highly propitious debut of a 
fresh repertory group, the Negro Ensem- 
ble Company. The Peter Weiss play is an 
atrabilious tract on the evils of Por- 
tuguese colonialism, but the supple cast 
turns it into a mimetic dance of woe and 
joy. 
IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. Euripides’ parable 
of disastrous ambition is charged with 
timeless emotion, and Director Michael 
Cacoyannis keeps this production in swirl- 
ing, stylized motion. Greek Actress Irene 
Papas brings to her role of Clytemnestra 
a smoldering tension that crupts in a cry 
expressing the pain of a woman whose hus- 
band destroys their daughter for his own 
ends, 


RECORDS 


Operatic & Recital 

STRAUSS: ELEKTRA (2 LPs: London). 
Whips crack, victims scream and villains 
laugh, but Birgit Nilsson’s laser-beam voice 
prevails, making this one of the most pow- 
erfully brilliant recordings in years. Strauss 
must have had a prescience of Nilsson’s ar- 
listry when he penned his strident ver- 
sion of Sophocles’ agonizing tragedy, for 
she is blessed with an almost superhuman 


ability to pierce thick orchestration while 
uvishing subtle expressiveness on every 
ase. Others in the cast should receive 
credit for their contributions, especially 
Regina Resnik, who sings a demented Cly- 
temnestra with genius, Georg Solti con- 
ducts, and John Culshaw—who produced 
London Records’ fine Ring Cycle record- 
ings—produced this one too. It will leave 
most listeners in a cold sweat, but those 
with strong nerves will recognize it as a 
masterpiece, 

TCHAIKOVSKY: QUEEN OF SPADES (4 LPs: 
Melodiya/Angel). Because of the form's 
grandeur of aspiration and complexity of 
means, it is difficult. to find a trivial 
opera, Yet Tchaikovsky managed to write 
a nearly flawless bit of trivia when he sat 
down to put silly music to a silly libretto 
about a fateful faro game and an old 
countess who is scared to death. That's 
right, scared to death by a mad gambler 
named Herman. In this recording, the 
role of the Countess is fairly well sung 
by Mezzo-Soprano Valentina Levko, and 
Herman is less well sung by Tenor Zurab 
Andzhaparidzye. The other principals val- 
idate Russia's pride in its bassos and 
baritones. and embarrassment for its 
sereechy sopranos, Boris Khaikin conducts 
the Bolshoi’s orchestra with conviction— 
which is not an attitude easily assumed 
for this opera. 

BORODIN: PRINCE IGOR (3 LPs: Angel). 
A nation’s music can reflect’ a nation’s 
soul, and /gor performs an exposé of 
Mother Russia's near-seduction by terrify- 
ing but awfully stylish barbarians from 
the East. Igor, as a P.O.W., must resist 
the charms of the Khan's slave girls sing- 
ing Borodin’s most popular themes, The 
Polovtsian Dances, not to mention a suave 
invitation from the Khan to join up and 
“together feed on the blood of our en- 
emies.” Boris Christoff sings two major 
roles boomingly: the comparatively noble 
Khan Konchak and the curiously ignoble 
Russian Prince Galitsky. Constantin Che- 
kerliiski does well as Igor, and his col- 
leagues of the Sofia National Theater 
Opera, under Conductor Jerzy Semkow, 
contribute to the opera’s oriental beauty. 

LEONTYNE PRICE: PRIMA DONNA, VOL. 2 
(RCA Victor), Scores of recital albums 
are released each year, one after the oth- 
er, boasting unknown, known and overly 
known singers rendering familiar collec- 
tions of pop arias. Such banality is quite 
beneath Leontyne Price. She adorns the 
measliest note with proud individuality, 
and in this recording caresses and en- 
riches works ranging from Handel's Care 
selve through Weber's Leise, leise to Puc- 
cini’s Senza mamma, 


CINEMA 

SMASHING TIME. En route to fame and 
fortune in swinging London, Rita Tushing- 
ham and Lynn Redgrave mug their way 
through mud, sprayed paint and hurled 
pies amid a mod bedlam that is more 
goofy than spoofy. 

THE STRANGER. Italian Director Luchino 
Visconti (Rocco and His Brothers) has 
been fanatically faithful to Albert Ca- 
mus’ fine novel of alienation and despair, 
even to the point of including a long so- 
liloquy on life, death and the meaningless- 
ness of it all by the hero (Marcello Mas- 
troianni), which mars an _— otherwise 
powerful film. 

IN COLD BLOOD. In black-and-white pho- 
tography that evokes the grimness of the 
real event, Director Richard Brooks re- 
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Timken Company 
announces 


increased bearing 
life. 


You can be sure of greater reliability from the Timken’ bearings you're 
using now—exactly as you're using them now. You can expect to 
calculate longer bearing life without paying more for it—or having to 
make a single design change. 











And in new designs, you can cram the required capacity into a 
smaller space and pay less for it in the bargain! Bearing load carrying 
capacities are now increased up to 33% on more than 80% of all Timken 
bearing part numbers. A load rating increase of 25% more than doubles 
the calculated bearing life. 





How can we be sure? We made improvements in uniform proces- 
sing, in steel making, crowned rollers and bearing 
geometry. And we proved the results through 
a worldwide quality audit program, fol- 
lowed by laboratory “‘life’’ tests and 
confirmed by actual field experience. 





Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Some of our cruise passengers 
prefer to stay on board 


All our cruises carry a large number of repeaters. They have seen the ports 
on previous cruises. They go because they love our ships. Some go every 
year. A few even twice a year. One couple took four consecutive cruises. 


What is so different about our cruises? For one thing, the ships them- 
selves. The Bremen, the Europa and the Hanseatic are not too big, not too 
small—just perfect for cruising. The food is superb. So is the service. The 
number of passengers is limited. There is no crowding. Gay parties and 
a sparkling social life make the days and nights seem all too short. 

All ships have two or more swimming pools. All have several orchestras. 
There are first-run movies. The shows are amusing and original. Experi- 
enced, sophisticated cruise staffs help make every moment a pleasurable 
experience. No wonder so many passengers don’t want to leave the ship. 


“BREMEN “HANSEATIC 
“EUROPA 


Ports of Call: Bermuda * Nassau * San Juan ¢ St. Thomas « St. Croix * Martinique * 
Guadeloupe * St. Maarten « St. Vincent + Barbados + Antigua « St. Lucia * Grenada 
¢ Trinidad « La Guaira * Curacao * Cartagena * Canal Zone « San Blas « Kingston « 
Montego Bay * Port-au-Prince 


From New York: Jan. 24; Feb. 1, 7, 23, 28; March 11, 15, 26; April 9; May 1, 11 
6 to 27 Days—2 to 15 Ports—From $185.00 


From Port Everglades: Jan. 28; Feb. 4, 9, 23; March 8, 21; April 4, 11 
7 to 20 Days—From $215.00 


Ask for illustrated brochure. Book through your Travel Agent 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
GERMAN ATLANTIC LINE 
Dept. Tl, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 Tel, (212) 757-9300 


Chicago + Los Angeles * Miami * Toronto 


SAFETY INFORMATION: The Bremen®, Hanseatic®* and Europa® registered 
in West Germany meet International Safety Standards for new ships developed 
in 1948* or 1960" 
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cords the murder of a Kansas family 
with remarkable fidelity and probes the 
characters of the two killers, expertly 
played by Robert Blake (as Perry Smith) 
and Scott Wilson (as Dick Hickock). 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


THE DIFFERENCE OF MAN AND THE DIFFER- 
ENCE IT MAKES, by Mortimer J. Adler. 
The American philosopher and dialectician 
defends man’s unique nature against the 
encroachment of manlike machines 

THE BLAST OF WAR 1939-1945, by Harold 
Macmillan. In the second volume of his 
memoirs, the former Prime Minister again 
shows himself a man of generous mind 
and literary ability as he tells of his role 
in England's wartime government. 

TOLSTOY, by Henri Troyat. One of histo- 
ry’s greatest writers is brought to life in 
a monument to the art of biography 

THE FUTURE OF GERMANY, by Karl Jas- 
pers. In a remarkable work of national 
self-criticism, the German philosopher ap- 
peals to his countrymen to relinquish the 
dream of a perfectly ordered state and to 
forge a nation based on individual po- 
litical and moral responsibility. 

WILLIAM MORRIS, HIS LIFE, WORK AND 
FRIENDS, by Philip Henderson. A_ biog- 
raphy of the talented artist who dedicat- 
ed his life to restoring beauty and crafts- 
manship to the working class of 19th 
century England 

THE CONFESSIONS OF NAT TURNER, by 
William Styron. A vivid novel based on 
the diary of the man who led the 1831 
Negro slave revolt in Virginia. 

JOURNEY INTO THE WHIRLWIND, by Euge- 
nia Semyonovna Ginzburg. The horrors 
of Stalin’s slave-labor camps are recalled 
with painful intensity by a woman who 
Was a prisoner for 17 years. 

THE COLLECTED STORIES OF ANDRE MAU- 
ROIS. The female mind and heart are 
examined in these 38 tales by the late 
French partisan in the battle of the sexes. 

MEMOIRS: 1925-1950, by George F. Ken- 
nan. A leading expert in) American-Rus- 
sian relations, the former diplomat de- 
tails his career as student and shaper of 
U.S. foreign policy. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1, The Confessions of Nat Turner, Styron 
(1 last week) 
2. The Gabriel Hounds, Stewart (4) 
3, Christy, Marshall (3) 
4, Topaz, Uris (2) 
5. The Chosen, Potok (8) 
6. The Exhibitionist, Sutton (6) 
7. The Instrument, O'Hara (5) 
8. Where Eagles Dare, Maclean (10) 
9. The President’s Plane Is Missing, 
Serling (9) 
10. Rosemary’s Baby, Levin (7) 


NONFICTION 

Our Crowd, Birmingham (1) 
Nicholas and Alexandra, Massie (2) 
Tolstoy, Troyat (6) 
Memoirs: 1925-1950, Kennan (4) 
Report from Iron Mountain, 
Lewin, ed. (9) 
6. Rickenbacker, Rickenbacker (3) 
7. The New Industrial State, 

Galbraith (5) 
&. Between Parent and Child, Ginott (8) 
9. Last Reflections on a War, Fall 
10. Incredible Victory, Lord (7) 


Ahwie 
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on this luxurious 
new edition of 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


You get all 24 volumes now... direct from the publisher... 
pay later on easy Book a Month Payment Plan 


Yes, during our 200th Anniversary Cele- 
bration, Britannica is offering generous dis- 
counts on its fine, richly gilded leather 
bindings — for example, 
on this luxurious edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, bound in durable, 
calfskin. This latest edition of Britannica 


the greatest treasury of knowledge ever 


you can save 30% 


hand-tooled 


published —is being offered on a remark- 


able direct-from-the-publisher plan 


Amazing Savings Opportunity 
You may wonder how we're able to make 
this truly amazing 200th Anniversary offer. 


First, because we hope for great demand 





on these luxurious, fine bindings, we would 
And, 
because we would like every youngster to 


expect to materially reduce our costs 


great encyclo- 





have the advantages of this g 
pacdia—to help with homework and to 
answer questions 
to you. All 24 volumes of Encyclopacdia 
Britannica will be placed in your home 


we pass these savings on 


Watch National Geographic's “The Amazon,’ 


brought to you by Enc 


NOW you pay later on convenient 

budget terms. It’s as easy as buying a book 

amonn 

Thousands of Subjects and Hlustrations 
For Homework and Household Help 

In the new edition of Britannica, you will 

find thousands of subjects that you and 


to in the course of 





your family will refe 
your normal day-to-day affairs. For exam- 
ple, you'll find special articles on household 
budgets, interior decorating, medicine and 
health, home remodeling, and child care 
For students, Britannica is indispensable 
And the new edition is the most readable, 
interesting and casy to use in our entire 
history. It develops the active, alert minds 
that bring success in school and later life 
The latest edition offers more than 
22,000 magnificent illustrations—thousands 
in vivid color. The atlas section contains 


the finest. most current maps available 


With 36 


09.000 words—the work of some 


yclopaedia Britannica, in color 


The finest edition in 200 years— 
bound in durable, hand-tooled calfskin. 


10,300 of the 


world’s great authorities — 
Britannica is the largest, most complete ref- 
erence work published in Amcrica. 

Also, may we send you our special new 
200th 


pictures and describes the latest editior 


Anniversary Preview Booklet which 


For your free copy and complete informa 
tion about this amazing offer available only 
during our 200th Anniversary year, simply 
mail the attached postage-paid card now 






Mail card now 
for Special New 


and complete details 
on this remarkable offer 


Tuesday, February 20 








He bought it for its luxury—but all he talks about is performance. owners 
of 1968 Cadillacs are so enthusiastic about the alert response and smooth, quiet operation of 
the new 472 V-8 engine that they often fail to mention the other outstanding features. Your 


authorized Cadillac dealer will point out the brilliant new interiors and dramatic innovations 


lie 





such as the concealed windshield wipers and improved variable-ratio 
power steering. Then discover for yourself its remarkable performance. 


> JeVill 





Elegance in action...with the greatest “inside story” in fine car history 


LETTERS 


ee 


That Man 


Sir: As a clergyman who has known the 
Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson since col- 
lege days. who has campaigned for him 
for political office, and who has followed 
his inspired and inspiring leadership as 
President with pride and with prayers, let 
me give one man’s testimony that he 
“was a good man to begin with” and 
that he is still a good and great man. I 
truly believe that in time there will be ac- 
claim for Johnson as one of our really 
great Presidents. He knows well the uses 
of power, and his courage has made him 
the man of the hour, as well as the 
“Man of the Year,” 1967. 

R. E-Mek DUNHAM 

Superintendent 

Fl Paso Baptist Association 
EI Paso 


Sir: It seems that some time between 
Da Vinci and World War H, the idea of 
a single candidate for “Man of the Year” 
has become impossible, presumptuous, and 
a litde bit of a gimmick. The complexi- 
ties of modern civilization indicate the 
diversity and richness of a Barnard in med- 
icine, the Beatles in music, possibly a 
“Leary” Johnson in politics, and a Paul 
in peace. Is there a man who stands for 
all of these? 

(THe Rev.) EuGene C. Szarek, C.R. 
Gordon Technical High School 
Chicago 


Sir: Upon reading of Time’s “Man of 
the Year” selection, my reactions were dis- 
belief, disgust and finally agreement. I 
had thought the “Man of the Year” was 
a model leader who had furthered man- 
kind’s striving for a better world, | now 
understand this title to be the “Most 
Talked About Man of the Year.” [| must 
agree this is true, 

We the followers must not expect our 
leaders to be infallible; so why does L.B.J. 
consider it necessary to convince the 
American public that Big Daddy has all 
the answers? Is the President correct in 
his assumption that Americans aren't ma- 
ture enough to accept the truth? Do we 
as responsible citizens want to hide be- 
hind ignorance, so that, if future his- 
torians condemn our stand in Viet Nam, 
we can say we didn't know? 

I, as a college student, agree with you 
that L.BJ. “. . . is as remote as Betel- 
geuse” to me. He has proved that he is a 
leader who can get things done, but I be- 
lieve a leader has an obligation of letting 
his followers know where he is leading 
them. 

Carot McCare 


Chicago 


Sir: Only rarely, I guess, do journalists 
have enough time to correlate so happily 
their writing skills, their research data and 
their bloodily accumulated wisdom in a 
single magazine piece as to come pretty 
close to producing literature. The Johnson 
Piece, it seems to me, is worthy of being 
preserved as a model for aspiring writers. 
Hard and consistent discipline and dirty 
homework are evident all the way. Hard, 
sweaty writing makes easy reading. | do so 
admire observing old pros perform. 
WILLIAM KOTTMEYER 
Superintendent of Schools 
Board of Education 
St. Louis 


Sir: Lyndon Baines Johnson may have 
been elected “Man of the Year” but the 
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cover picture by Artist David Levine is 
definitely the Caricature of the Century. 

(Mrs.) FLORENCE S. JOHNSON 
Torrington, Conn, 


Sir: From your cover, I infer that you 
are implying that 100 million Americans 
chose a madman as their leader. From 
this distance, your President appears em- 
inently sensible and sane, However, even 
if your estimate is more accurate and 
even if the U.S. voter is as stupid as 
your cover implies, should you not still 
show loyalty to your chosen king? It was 
John Heywood who observed that “it is a 
foule byrd that fyleth his owne nest.” 
Donatp C. WATERFIELD 

Nakusp, B.C. 


Where the Crime Lies 


Sir: What kind of hypocrites are we? 
The court-martial of Pawlaczyk and Pas- 
santino for cutting the ears off of three 
dead enemy soldiers (Jun. 5] turns my 
stomach more than watching the grisly 
deed would have done. We send those 
guys over there to fight and kill and risk 
their lives, and then we turn around and 
do this to them. We might as well call in 
Amy Vanderbilt to describe proper eti- 
quette “upon shooting the enemy,” and 
then demote and fine anyone who had a 
mean look when pulling the trigger. 
J. W. Parks 

Balboa Island, Calit. 


Sir: The “war crime” of cutting off the 
dead enemy's ears for souvenir purposes 
is nothing new. Twenty-some years ago, 
when I was a nurse on the U.S.S. Hope, 
AH-7. at Okinawa. a grateful patient of- 
fered me what appeared to be two darkly 
aged, torn, dry apricots, Not so. 

“LT cut ‘em off myself.” he told me 
shyly, and I can still remember his eyes, in- 
nocently proud of being a real man’s 
soldier at 19. 1 wonder, if he made it 
back, what sort of a man he is now, in 
this time and place. 

(Mrs.) DororHea Fassett, R.N. 
Lincoln Park, Mich. 


Sir: What did they do to the camera- 
man who offered the knife? 
J. M. Davis 


Rochester 


Nay, Nay, All the Way 


Sir: Your Essay on campaign spending 
(Jan. 5] isa aohoand analysis of political 
shenanigans, definitely demanding new 
controls, One glaring note on contributions 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO TIME 
RELATING TO YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
should be accompanied by your address 
label. Attach it at the nght. We re able 
to answer inquiries by telephone in many 
areas. Please note your number here 








ATTACH LABEL HERE for change of address, adjust 
ment, complaint, renewal, etc., and be assured of more 
accurate, faster service. When moving, please give 
us four weeks’ notice, print name, new address and 
Zip Code below. Also, please include your old address. 
FOR YOUR INFORMATION: the date in the upper left 


hand corner of your address label indicates the expi- 
ration date of your current subscription 








that disturbs me: the labor union hand- 


out to the Democratic Party. It is 
inconceivable to me that any union would 
give totally to one party without the writ- 
ten consent of every member of that 
union. Are we to assume that all A.F.L.- 
CLO. members are Democrats? Nay, 
union money should be spent on pen- 
sions, educations, compensations, etc., for 
the workers themselves (or their fami- 
lies), unless each gives written consent 
of a weekly withdrawal from his pay- 
check for a political contribution. 
Mrs. W. GREENAWALD 

McAlester, Okla. 


Investment Analysts 


Sir: Amazing! It is the only word T can 
think of to describe your report on U.S. in- 
dustry [Dec. 29]. It has $20.2 billion 
invested in Western Europe, $12.9 billion 
in Latin America. How much in Ap- 
palachia? How much in the Black Belt of 
the South? Can it be that the American 
poor are a greater risk than the economi- 
cally and politically unstable countries of 
Latin America? 
GERALD PANNONE 

Trenton, N.J. 


Sir: A 13,000-mile umbilicus would be 
truly wondrous to contemplate. I had 
thought that most everyone knew that 
the umbilicus is the navel, where the um- 
bilical cord——which the person whom you 
quote is talking about—was once attached, 
Somehow | have felt impelled to submit 
this correction, but hasten to thank you 
for a most informative and captivating ar- 
ticle about Industry. 
Joun W. Otps, M.D. 


San Diego 


Clog Those Computers! 
Sir: You have given false security to 
the students who have scored 200 on the 
College Board S.A.T.’s. Your article Jan. 
5] states the minimum score is 0, but 
you get 200 points for just signing your 
name to the answer sheet. The S.A.T. 
scale runs from 200 to 800. A hopeful 
note; a survey of the 550 Eastern col- 
leges and universities participating with 
this Center reveals that these admissions 
directors look first at the applicant's 
course grade average, then at his class 
rank, finally at his College Board scores. 
Henry KLEIN, Ep. D. 
President 
American College Admissions Center 
Philadelphia 


Sir: Oh, S.A.T., a doom to your plans 
to take such intangible qualities as creativ- 
ity, motivation and curiosity and reduce 
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Manpower 

White Glove Girls* 
are the kind of 
temporary office 
workers you'll want 
back again! 








How do we know? 
Because our customers tell 
us Over and over again how 
our White Glove Girls 
adapt quickly, get along well 
with their permanent staff 
and apply their skills 
efficiently. “I'd like that girl 
back anytime,” is the 

way they put it. 





Girl in the 


* Manpower and The 
White Gloves are registered 
trademarks of Manpower Inc 


TYPISTS e STENOS e RECEPTIONISTS 
OFFICE MACHINE OPERATORS 
KEY PUNCH OPERATORS e FILE CLERKS 


MANPOWE:R | 


TEMPORARY HELP FOR: OFFICES, DATA PROCESSING DEPARTMENTS, MARKETING AND 
MERCHANDISING PROGRAMS, PLANTS AND WAREHOUSES, TECHNICAL DEPARTMENTS, PRO- 
DUCTION AND ASSEMBLY LINES. @ MORE THAN 550 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


them to the realm of the tangible by as- 
signing a number score to them. These 
are all an American kid has left to call 
his own. In other areas he can chart his 
performance by comparison with that of 
the rest of the nation, thereby diminish- 
ing, to some degree. the sense of the 
unique and the special. With this final in- 
vasion of his privacy you commit the 
ultimate put-down. May your computers 
clog. 


Satty Ewin 
San Francisco 


The R Is for Respite 


Sir: 1 found it hard to believe that the 
wife of a military man had written the let- 
ter concerning the “heartbreaking” pic- 
tures of servicemen on leave from Viet 
Nam [Jan. 5]. Til thank God for five 
days when I'll know my husband is safe. 
find worrying about the other 360 days 
of his tour very depressing. R & R is one 
brief respite from the terrible burden of re- 
sponsibility that any officer lives with 
day and night. Winnie Poteete says wives 
could use rest and recuperation. If you 
will stack 24 of your hours against 24 of 
his, Mrs. Poteeie, you're on R & R! 
ALIcE M, Copy 





Glen Burnie, Md. 


Scooped 

Sir: The premature publication of the 
Versailles Treaty in 1919 was one of the 
greatest scoops in the history of journal- 
ism, and more important: it resulted in 
the defeat of President Wilson's plans 
and “broke his heart.” However, credit 
for this scoop should go to Spearman 
Lewis, managing editor of the Paris edi- 
tion of the Chicago Tribune. and not to 
my close and dear friend, Frazier Hunt, 
who died recently (Jan. 5]. Hunt was 


asked by Lewis to take the treaty to Chi- 


cago, and Hunt smuggled it through cus- 
toms. Lewis negotiated for weeks to get 
the treaty, and pledged his word never to 
reveal the facts. We at the Tribune be- 
lieve it was a Chinese diplomat who gave 


us his copy. The negotiations took place 


in a stalled taxi in the middle of the 
Place de la Concorde—this was Lewis’ bril- 
liant idea—the only place in the world 
safe from being overheard. The treaty 
was mysteriously dropped through the let- 
ter slot at the Tribune, wrapped in a 
piece of Chinese silk (some say a kimo- 
no). It would have been treasonable to 
publish the treaty, but Hunt got Senator 


Borah to start reading it for the Congres- 
sional Record, and a minute later the 
presses started rolling. 

GEORGE SELDES 
Hartland-4-Corners, Vt. 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Lbhply VY 


Te get this week's color-picture sto- 
ry about submersibles (see Sct- 
ENCE), the TIME team followed trails 
that led through Louisiana swamps, 
experimental labs, shipyards and un- 
der the surface of two oceans and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Among the spe- 
cial equipment they used, the most 
important item was an underwater 
camera designed by Marine Explorer 
Jacques Yves Cousteau, now made 
by Nikon and sold under the name 
Nikonos. It is the first camera sealed 
to function under water without spe- 
cial waterproof housing. 

Using this camera, George Leav- 
ens, one of the free-lance photogra- 
phers on the story, spent a month in 
and out of the water photographing 
submersibles. A veteran of 30 years’ 
diving, he still finds undersea photog- 
raphy tricky and rigorous work. 
Shooting the submarine Deep Div- 
er, he wrestled strong currents along 
the Gulf Stream for three hours, 
switching between two cameras, one 
with 35-mm lens, one 28-mm, 

Photographer Ben Martin was con- 
fronted with unusually chill, murky, 
turbulent Gulf waters when he ar- 
rived in Morgan City, La., to photo- 
graph the diving bell Cachalot. Seek- 
ing clear water for picture taking, 
crewmen maneuvered the diving 
barge bearing Cachalot far out in 
the Gulf, where a modern Russian 
trawler with sophisticated electronic 
gear lurked near by with obvious cu- 
riosity about what was going on. 
The Cachalot was dangled beneath 
the surface from a 100-ft. boom 
while Martin, insulated by a hooded 
wel suit, tried to focus on it. When 
a wave swell, of which he in the 
ocean depths was unaware, caused 
his target to heave up out of cam- 
era range, he swam up after it, only 
to swim even faster the other way 
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when the ponderous bell descended. 

Jim Collison and Bill Walker, 
working off the West Coast, carried 
400 Ibs. of equipment to their sea- 
going photo assignments. Shooting 
the submersible Deep Quest, Colli- 
son surfaced with the craft, clam- 
bered into a helicopter to shoot the 
aerial view, then dived from the 
chopper to swim back to the mother 
ship. 

To plan and execute such a proj- 
ect, it is necessary to have shooting 
scripts much like those of a movie 
company on location. The staff that 
charted the course for the photogra- 
phers and produced the color pages 
included Senior Editor A. T. Baker, 
Researcher Andrea Svedberg, Wash- 
ington Correspondent Jerry Hannifin 
and Picture Editor Arnold Drapkin. 
The accompanying story is the work 
of Science Writer Leon Jaroff, Re- 
searcher Fortunata Vanderschmidt 
and Senior Editor Peter Martin. 
Their combined efforts made possi- 
ble Time's trip this week into the 
“inner space” of the sea around us. 
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Only 1 insurance company (we think) 
deals with malevolent swans: The St. Paul 


IF THE SWANS ¥s may never 
DON'T MATTER, want our new 
THE Swan policy. But 

ae you could want 


the elastic atti- 
tude that made us write it. This 
elastic attitude of ours means that 
your special problems get special 
treatment. Also of course, it leads 
us into absurdity, and delivers onto 
our desks such things as this: 

Swan Report, From Our DEPARTMENT 
or UNUSUAL PoLicies 

“Swans in question resided in a suburban 
pond, regarded affectionately by nearby 
homeowners. One swan, however, having 
fussy day, did push, poke, flap at or 
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otherwise annoy one local taxpayer. 


“Taxpayer, unhinged, demanded Village 
Council remove swans from pond. Com- 
munity rift developed. Coffee parties 
divided. Car pools suffered. 


“Swans continued residence in pond, 
apparently enjoying publicity and extra 
bread crumbs. 


“Council met, pondered, decided in favor 
of swans, but sagely insisted on Swan 
Liability Coverage for village. Hard to 
get. Didn’t exist. Two insurance com- 
panies laughed at request. 


“The St. Paul did not laugh, wrote policy. 
Suburban peace restored, car pools and 
coffee parties back to normal.” 


Why wait until you need an elastic 
insurance company? Find our 
Agents or brokers in the yellow 
pages. Get our quiet, venerable, 
solvent sagacity, too. 


THE ST. PAUL 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 





Serving you around the world... around the clock 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Life Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 
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Better not 
take safety standards 
for granted 
when you buya boat. 


Chris-Craft doesn’t 

Boatbuilders today are talking 
safety features. The fact is, many of 
the things they mention were 
developed by Chris-Craft long ago 

You may have griped when it 
became necessary to modify your 
boat's ventilating system last year 
to meet the new Coast Guard 
regulations. But you'll be a lot safer 
with no fumes in your bilge 

Chris-Craft has been a pioneer in 
ventilation. Years ago we developed 
a formula which called for | square 
inch of vent opening for every foot 
of beam. And at least 4 ventilators 
on all cruisers. Following these 
requirements, every Chris-Craft 
built today meets or exceeds not 
only Coast Guard regulations, but 
those of the American Boat and 
Yacht Council and the National 
Fire Protection Association 

Take wiring. Chris-Craft 
engineers improved it again this 
year by making all AC electrical 
systems on Chris-Crafts 3-wire, 
completely bonded or isolation 
transformer systems. DC power 


distribution is protected by 
circuit breakers or fuses at central 
panels located outside the engine 
room. All systems have negative 
ground to minimize electrolysis 

Nobody insisted on these changes 
except Chris-Craft 

All windshields, cabinfront 
windows, and port lights are safety- 
type shatterproof glass. The industry 
requires that only the windshield 
be shatterproof 

Fuel system installation and 








venting, pilot visibility, cockpit rail 
height, handrail installation 
Chris-Craft has engineered new 
safety into every area ...on its own, 
without an outside organization 
requiring it 

Some boatsmen take safety 
standards for granted. If you're 
that way, your best hope is to 
buy a boat made by a builder who 
doesn't take them for granted 
Like Chris-Craft, for instance 


Chics Craft—s 


Chris-Craft 26’ Cavalier, four-sleeper, from $5990. FOB factory, 
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Down with your hair. Off with your shoes. A necklace of orchids. 
Waikiki. A thousand alohas. Hawaii is the Ilikai Hotel. 


All the sun-splashed, surf-swept magic of the Islands Is 








here. The llikai just wouldn't be the same somewhere 
else. The llikai was made for Hawaii.g That's the West- 
ern International Hotels way. We build a different char 
acter and personality into each of our hotels — shaped 
and formed by the city that surrounds it ® Result 


each of our 60 hotels is different — managed not by 


LOS ANGELES (Century 
PALM SPRINGS, Calit 
PHOENIX 
PORTLANG, Ore 
SAN FRANCISCO 





VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 

GUATEMALA 
GUATEMALA CITY 


UNITED STATES 






BOISE. ide. 
CAREFREE. Arie . searrie Ben HONG KONG 
EOLOuADO SPRINGS E JAPAN 
SeNvEn SPOKANE, Wash KYOTO 
DETROIT Metro CANADA KYO 
HONBLULY CALGARY Calgary | 

JUNEAU, Alarms MONTREAL Bonaventure 
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computers, but by people. People who know about 
people. And good food. Great entertainment 
second to none ® Look us up next time you're going 


rere in the Western 


Service 





anyw See your travel agent 


or call any hotel below for instantly confirmed reserva 
tions. $& The Ilikai is one of 60 great 


WESTERN INTERNATIONAL HOTELS 


Ss Vashington 





Executive Offices « The Olym 





VENETUELA 
CULIACAN 
GUADALAIARA wakinas 
P HERMOSILLO we canacas 
ivatemae Butmore wenn: 
city Alam CUMANA 
Mexico } CUM ANA 
MORELIA MARGARITA ISLAND 
OANACA MERIDA 
Nec PATZCUARO Pox. SAN CRISTOBAL 
SAL THLO SANTO DOMINGO 
TAMPICO TRUJILLO 
Mirae TAPACHULA URENA 





Aguas ¢ 


Which one is 
working Flying 
Tiger flight #134 
to the coast 


You’re looking at the major difference between Flying Tigers and other 
airlines. People. Because airfreight is our business, we pick people for brains 
and brawn, not brains and beauty. Everyone at Tigers was hired for freight. 


Everyone was trained for freight. There are no split personalities here. 
, 


Every Tiger, man or woman, Is dedic ated to a single purpose: superior service 


to shippers. If you'd like your shipments handled by a team of specialists 


with unsurpassed know-how in air cargo, call us. Airfreight specialists may 


not be as pretty as passenger specialists—but you can’t have everything. 


FLYING 
TIGER ox 
LINE @} 


World Headquarters: International Airport 
Los Angeles, California 90009 








Featherbed Alley, Bermuda. It hasnt changed since 1862, 
when Confederate Hdqrs. was around the corner. 


There is no other island 
quite like it. 


In Bermuda you step back 
into history gently. Some 
of it is ours. Some yours. 


On Duke of York Street in 
old St. George you can poke 
around the house where the 
Confederate agent directed 
ships running the Union 
blockade. It's now a museum. 


At nearby Tobacco Bay, in 
1775, Bermudians risked their 
lives to smuggle 100 kegs of 
gunpowder aboard a frigate 
bound for Yankee rebels in 
Boston. His Majesty George III 


was not amused 


Bermuda history is long and 
swashbuckling. We've had our 
privateers, We've lived off the 
sea. You'll feel it as you climb 

' 
our old forts, and explore our 


winding lanes 


In another mood you may 
sit under the calabash tree that 
shaded the poet Tom Moore 
long ago. It may inspire you. 


Bring a pencil 


But don’t neglect our other 
charms, Our miles of pink 
beaches. Our7 golf courses 
Our coral reefs. Our great fish- 
ing. Our sailing and shopping 


and night life 


Something about Bermuda 
isa little different. A special 
ambience. A softness in the air. 
A beauty quite singular 
Semitropical, Old World, 
civilized. Unique 


Come soon. You may even 


make a little history yourself 


For details, see your travel 
agent or write: Bermuda, 610 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10022 * 6N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 60602. 





there is only one BERMUDA 
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THE WAR 


Tuning In on All Channels 

If waging a war in Asia has been a 
frustrating exercise for Americans, try- 
ing to end it has proved almost as 
stultifving. Through dozens of channels 
last week, the Administration was ex- 
ploring Hanoi’s recent statement that a 
halt in U.S. bombing of North Viet 
Nam “will” result in peace talks. But no- 
body could determine for certain wheth- 
er the Communists were interested in 
launching negotiations that could end 
the war or in scoring a propaganda 
coup. “We could be on the threshold 
of something big.” said one U.S. offi- 
cial, “but as of now it looks more like 
a cheap political ploy to get the bomb- 
ing turned off for nothing.” 

Nonetheless. the U.S. kept probing 
for the answer, and its efforts resulted 
in a week of considerable motion but lit- 
tle evident movement. There were ru- 
mors that serious talks on Viet Nam 
were under way in Moscow, and the 
fact that Soviet Ambassador Anatoly 
Dobrynin hurried home after two 
lengthy talks with Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk seemed to lend credence to 
them (though the Russians insisted that 
Dobrynin had gone home to see his ail- 
ing father-in-law). In Warsaw, U.S. Am- 
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SIHANOUK IN PNOMPENH 
Most surrealistic of the missions. 


bassador to Poland John Gronouski met 
with Chinese diplomats for the first 
time in seven months, but no news was 
permitted to filter from behind the 
closed doors. In Hanoi, Cambodia's For- 
eign Minister Prince Norodom Phou- 
rissara held talks with high North Viet- 
namese officials. 

The most closely watched mission 
was the five-day sojourn in Cambodia 
by U.S. Ambassador to India Chester 
Bowles. It was also the most. surre- 
alistic, Chief of State Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, worried that the Viet Nam 
war might spread into his country, asked 
the U.S. to send an emissary, Then, on 
the eve of Bowles’s arrival, he executed 
one of his more spectacular volre-faces 
by declaring that the ambassador would 
be better off visiting the ruins of Ang- 
kor Wat than talking to him. 

Bottoms & Boots. In a rambling 
press conference, Sihanouk made the 
elaborate claim that the U.S. had vain- 
ly attempted to soft-soap him last No- 
vember by sending Jacqueline Kenne- 
dy over on a sub rosa diplomatic mis- 
sion. “Chester Bowles is going to try to 
succeed where Mrs. Kennedy failed,” 
Sihanouk declared. “But Chester 
Bowles, no matter how he smiles, does 
not have and never will have the seduc- 
tive effect of Mrs. Kennedy. He will 
go home empty-handed.” For good 
measure, Sihanouk added: “I do not 
want to lose my dignity, I do not want 
to lick the bottom and Mr. 
Johnson.” 

Diplomats are accustomed to hear- 
ing such pronouncements from  Siha- 
nouk; just two months ago, for exam- 
ple, he similarly declared that he had 
no intention of kKowtowing to Peking be- 
cause “the more you lick China’s boots, 
the more she scorns you.” Undeterred 
by his host's verbiage, Bowles arrived 
on schedule. spent two long sessions 
with the unpredictable prince amid the 
tropical splendor of his Chamcar Mon 
Palace in Pnompenh. 

The results were less than splendid. 
The two agreed that the three-nation 
(Canada, India, Poland) International 
Control Commission, established after 
the 1954 Geneva Conference to patrol 
Cambodia's sievelike borders. should be 
strengthened. For this purpose, the U.S 
offered two helicopters and other mod- 
ern equipment—but Russian and Pol- 
ish diplomats in Pnompenh, loath to 


boots of 


offend Hanoi by making it more dif- 
ficult for Communist troops to contin- 
ue using Cambodia as a sanctuary, im- 
mediately protested. 

Bowles also emphasized that the U.S. 
“will do everything possible to avoid 
acts of aggression against Cambodia” — 
presumably a reference to Sihanouk’s 
fears that U.S. troops might begin chas- 
ing fleeing North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong soldiers across the border. None- 
theless, the wording did not entirely rule 
out “hot pursuit.” “When you have a sit- 
uation where Viet Cong and North Viet- 
namese troops ure there,” said Assistant 
Secretary of State William Bundy dur- 
ing a Washington briefing, “there may 
arise a situation where American forces 
are faced with the necessity of taking ac- 
tion in self-defense.” 

Pinprick Phase. Skeptical though it 
was toward Hanoi's latest stance on 
talks, the Administration repeatedly em- 
phasized that it was determined to ex- 
plore the matter thoroughly—but with 
as littke fanfare as possible. “If I dis- 
cuss private contacts,” said Rusk in a 
speech before 1,500 members of the 
Commonwealth Club of California and 
the World Affairs Council of Northern 
California in San Francisco’s Fairmont 
Hotel, whose walls were splattered with 
red paint by some 400 antiwar dem- 
onstrators, “then they are no longer 





“WE ARE WAITING FOR A SIGNAL 
FROM HANOI .. .” 


either private or contacts.” Rusk also 
urged that Americans should quit “de- 
bating among ourselves whether this is 
a civil war. Of course there is a civil- 
war element in the problem. But there 
are also from 20 to 25 regiments of 
North Vietnamese soldiers now operat- 
ing in South Viet Nam. I can assure 
you that if 20 regiments of West Ger- 
mans were to move into East Ger- 
many, the Warsaw Pact countries would 
not look upon that as a family affair 
among Germans.” 

The shift in Hanoi’s wording prompt- 
ed some statesmen in the U.S. and 
abroad to urge the U.S. to take a 
chance on a bombing pause and see if 
talks result. “We've been saying we'd 
be willing to talk if we got the smallest 
sign from the enemy,” said Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield. “Well, 
we've got it.” British Foreign Secretary 
George Brown, after a Washington 
meeting with Dean Rusk, described Ha- 
noi’s offer as a “significant move.” In 
Saigon, the 17 Roman Catholic bish- 
ops of South Viet Nam urged an end 
to both the bombing of the North and 
the infiltration of arms and men into 
the South. Said the bishops in an emo- 
tional plea to both sides: “In the name 
of God, we cry, stop!” 

There was also speculation that Ha- 
noi has finally concluded that neither 
the protest movement in the U.S. nor 
the coming presidential election is go- 
ing to result in a major change in 
American policy, and consequently has 
abandoned its previous attitude toward 
talks. In Washington, Soviet and East 
European diplomats spent a busy weck 
trying to convince U.S. officials of pre- 
cisely that point. 

In Hong Kong, however, a U.S. ex- 
pert on Viet Nam warned that Hanoi 
is interested in talks as a means of 
achieving not peace but a different kind 
of war. By getting the U.S. to call off 
its bombers, he reasoned, the North 
Vietnamese would “lower the profile” 
of the conflict, reducing it from big- 
unit operations to the pinprick guerrilla 
maneuvers at which the Communists 
have been so effective. Reinforcing that 
line of thought was a document recent- 
ly captured by U.S. forces calling on 
the Communists to “fight the war and 
negotiate at the same time.” The di- 
rective continued: “The war will be 
settled only on the battlefield, not in 
the conference room. When hearing that 
negotiations are about to take place, 
we must attack the enemy more strong- 
ly all over the country. Negotiations 
will follow when we are really strong.” 

In the past two weeks, Hanoi has or- 
dered a savage increase in the tempo 
of the fighting (see THe Wort), and 
U.S. intelligence sources noted “a big 
buildup” of North Vietnamese troops 
in Laos, just across the border from 
the vulnerable U.S. Marine outpost of 
Khe Sanh near the Demilitarized Zone. 

Whatever peace signals Hanoi’s dip- 
lomats were sending out, its generals 
were obviously transmitting powerful 
messages of their own. 
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REPUBLICANS 
Waiting for Rocky 


Few politicians know the twists and 
bumps in the road to a presidential nom- 
ination better than Nelson Rockefeller. 
In 1960 and 1964 he ventured onto it, 
found more ambushers than adherents, 
and dropped out before the Republican 
Convention began. This year the Goy- 
ernor of New York chose to promote 
Michigan's George Romney and wait 
upon events. If Rockefeller was to have 
any chance, it seemed until recently, 
the opportunity would come next sum- 
mer. But gradually, as Romney's can- 
didacy evaporates and Richard Nixon's 
solidifies, a Rockefeller caravan has 
formed up. Last week it was clearly visi- 
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“4T SPRUNG UP OVERNIGHT” 
Time to escape the self-made cage. 


ble, even though Rockefeller has yet to 
decide whether or when to join it. 

He has no dearth of traveling com- 
panions. In Maryland, Governor Spiro 
Agnew announced that he would organ- 
ize a draft-Rockefeller movement “in 
response to the ground swell of public 
opinion that I have seen developing.” 
Sixty-six prominent Republicans in Or- 
egon set up a similar group, vowing 
they would conduct a Rockefeller write- 
in campaign for the Oregon primary 
should he refuse to allow his name on 
the ballot. Said Governor Tom Mc- 
Call: “If this effort can help bring 
Rockefeller into the Oregon primary, 
then its sponsors will have performed a 
public service of national magnitude.” 

Pragmatism & Sentiment. Agnew and 
McCall are liberals and longtime Rocke- 
feller buffs; they were merely repeating 
their well-known views. But Congress- 
man John Ashbrook of Ohio, a con- 
servative who was one of Barry Goldwa- 
ter’s earliest supporters before the last 
election, talked out of pragmatism rath- 
er than sentiment. “Rocky is coming 
on real strong,” Ashbrook has been tell- 
ing his constituents. “The key is that 
Rocky is popular with most of the 26 


Republican Governors while Nixon has 
little support among this group.” Wil- 
liam Miller, Goldwater's running mate, 
has also called Rockefeller the party's 
strongest choice, although Rockefeller 
refused to endorse the ticket in 1964. 
Ohio Representative Robert Taft Jr. says 
that “the most significant development 
in politics is Rocky's emergence.” 

Wisconsin’s Melvin Laird also backed 
Goldwater in 1964, and is not commit- 
ted to any candidate this year. As chair- 
man of the House Republican Confer- 
ence, Laird said, his principal concern 
was which presidential nominee could 
help clect the most Republican Con- 
gressmen. Laird thinks Rockefeller is 
that man; and the latest Louis Harris 
poll, matching Rockefeller, Nixon, 
Romney and Ronald Reagan against 
Lyndon Johnson, supports Laird’s view. 
The survey found Rockefeller and John- 
son tied. Nixon trailed by nine points, 
Romney by 13 and Reagan by 14. But, 
warned Laird, Rockefeller cannot af- 
ford to wait until the convention, be- 
cause unless he stops Nixon in the 
primaries, Nixon will be unstoppable in 
Miami Beach next August. 

Out of It. Rockefeller, for the rec- 
ord at least, was having none of it, “I 
have no desire to do it,” he said on a 
radio interview, “and the fact is that I 
would like to stay out of it.” Also for 
the record, Rockefeller continued to ex- 
hale unconvincing optimism that Rom- 
ney could score an upset in New Hamp- 
shire and = thus continue as the 
Rockefeller faction’s champion. But 
with each passing week, Rockefeller’s 
room to maneuver diminishes. If the 
New Yorker sticks with Romney 
through the New Hampshire campaign, 
as it now seems he must, it will be too 
late to file for the Wisconsin primary. 
The deadline for entering the Nebraska 
and Oregon contests falls before Wis- 
consin’s votes are in. The election laws 
of Wisconsin, Nebraska and Oregon all 
allow the listing of candidates without 
their overt consent unless they file af- 
fidavits of non-candidacy. Last week 
Rockefellers aides reminded reporters 
of the Governor's previous statement 
that he would indeed make such for- 
mal disclaimers. 

If Rockefeller does decide to escape 
from his self-made cage, Oregon would 
seem his best bet. He won the primary 
there in 1964, and still retains many 
local supporters. Also, Oregon’s May 
28 vote is relatively late in the primary 
calendar, so that Rockefeller would have 
time to mount an attention-getting cam- 
paign. He has not, after all, had much 
national exposure since the primaries 
four years ago. A means of making the 
break was suggested last week by Sen- 
ator Jacob Javits, who said he would 
not “feel inhibited” from switching to 
Rockefeller. “I do believe,” Javits 
nudged none too subtly, “that Gov- 
ernor Romney is intelligent enough, fair 
enough and patriotic enough so that, 
when the signs are clear that he can’t 
make it, he will do his utmost to bring 
about support for another.” 
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Man Enough to Pray 


The wind atop Mount Washington is 
singing “Romney's right!” 

The waves that wash New Hamp- 
shire’s shores are roaring “Rom- 
ney’s right!” 

George Romney's right for our coun- 
try now. We need a man today 

Who's tough enough to do what's 
right, and man enough to pray. 

Pray as he might, George Romney 

last week found the wind nipping off 
Mount Washington at ten below zero, 
the waves of voter popularity running 
3-to-1 in favor of Richard Nixon, and 
the need to do right as urgent as the lyr- 
ics of his new campaign anthem. Wheth- 
er coursing New Hampshire's icy high- 
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ROMNEY ON NASHUA, N.H., STREET CORNER 
Need for every bit of stamina. 


ways in his cream-colored Dodge 
camper truck or standing without ear- 
muffs before factory gates, he seemed 
tough enough for the weather—if not 
for the competition—in the first pri- 
mary campaign of the 1968 election. 

Romney prides himself on his ability 
to come from behind, citing his resusci- 
tation of American Motors and his 1962 
campaign for Michigan's governorship 
as cases in point. He will need all of 
that stern-chasing stamina to overcome 
Nixon before the March 12 primary. 

Computers & Charisma. Though he 
will avoid a costly electronic assault on 
683,000 New Hampshireites—as much 
because of his stilted speaking style as 
from the fact that the state has only 
one TV channel—Romney did chal- 
lenge Nixon to a debate, which his foe 
is unlikely to accept. The Michigander 
also refrained from inundating the state 
with the traditional gadgetry: only 1,000 
bumper stickers have been ordered, 
along with a few hundred psychedelic 
posters that show Romney glowing with 
an inner purple light. Instead, he is de- 
pending on a combination of comput- 
ers and charisma to win. 
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Directed by David Goldberg, the po- 
litical strategist who managed Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s 1964 New Hampshire 
write-in victory, Romney's staff spent 
three months combing 303 voter lists 
to locate and analyze the state’s 148,000 
registered Republicans. The lists were 
taped and banked in an IBM computer 
center in New York. At some time dur- 
ing the next six weeks, each G.O.P. 
registrant will receive a personally 
signed invitation from Romney to come 
by and get acquainted, 

The meeting place will often as not 
be one of some 300 “home headquar- 
ters”—private dwellings like the white 
clapboard crackerbox of University of 
New Hampshire Professor Glendon Gee 
in Somersworth (pop. 8,900), where 
Romney last week whizzed in for a 40- 
minute foray. 

Even so, Granite State voters are tra- 
ditionally suspect of “outlanders.” When 
Romney accosted a woman in a Per- 
sian lamb coat in frosty Manchester 
(pop. 93,700), she peered at him sharp- 
ly and asked: “Who are you?” “I'm the 
Governor of the state of Michigan.” he 
replied. She walked away unimpressed. 
It will require all of George Romney's 
considerable campaigning skill to over- 
come that sort of skepticism—and much 
more vigor to pursue the presidency be- 
yond New Hampshire. 


DEMOCRATS 
Five Ways for L.B.J. 


The ultimate design of Lyndon John- 
son's re-election campaign will hinge 
on a number of factors presently un- 
known, notably the course of the Viet 
Nam war, the identity of his Repub- 
lican rival and the condition of the 
presidential humors seven or eight 
months hence. This week, however, as 
Johnson starts his 1968 legislative-po- 
litical calendar with the annual State 
of the Union message, general plans to 
fit all contingencies are emerging 

As conceived by some of Johnson's 
ranking advisers in the Administration 
and the party, his strategy will encom- 
pass five major factors. They are to: 1) 
freshen the face and sharpen the thrust 
of Great Society proposals; 2) employ 
Administration officials, with the excep- 
tion of the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, as traveling evangelists for the 
Johnsonian word in the next few 
months; 3) stress, in the post-conven- 
tion period, the human factor rather 
than the statistical and fiscal in defend- 
ing domestic programs, with heavy use 
of sophisticated television advertising; 
4) revive the enervated Democratic Par- 
ty apparatus, with emphasis on voter- 
registration drives; and 5) delay John- 
son’s overt electioneering as long as 
possible to avoid voter ennui in the cru- 
cial weeks next fall. 

Swinging Group. As with all grand 
designs, execution is far more difficult 
than enunciation, The necessity to check 
spending, for instance, will inhibit pro- 
posals for expensive new federal activi- 
ties. But some White House aides be- 


lieve that there are other ways to inject 
new interest into the old Great Society 
pitch. Instead of merely claiming credit 
for previous accomplishments and 
promising more of the same, Johnson, 
they believe, should point up his cam- 
paign with the “incremental approach.” 
This prescribes the setting of firm goals, 
timetables and priorities—for instance, 
the fractional reduction of pollutants in 
the air by a certain date or the cre- 
ation of x number of jobs for the 
chronically unemployed. 

The Democrats are bringing their au- 
dience into sharper definition, and their 
prime target is the ever-growing group 
of relatively affluent and educated mid- 
dle-class citizens. The party is well 
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PRESIDENT AT RANCH 
Plan for all contingencies. 


aware of its weakness here. In October, 
the Democratic National Committee 
conducted polls in California, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York and found John- 
son running well ahead of all the major 
Republican prospects among voters 
earning less than $7,000 a year. Cit- 
izens in higher income brackets tended 
to favor the Republican candidates. But 
much of the middle class is considered 
to be uncommitted to either party, to 
swing from election to election depend- 
ing on personalities and issues. Among 
the domestic issues that concern them 
are education, crime and their interests 
as consumers. Johnson is virtually cer- 
tain to sprinkle these with as much 
new seasoning as possible, as well as 
to freshen up the antipoverty effort. 
Johnson, who spent last week close to 
the soil at his Texas ranch, may also at- 
tempt to mollify farmers with propos- 
als to encourage collective bargaining 
on prices for larger producers, greater 
financial aid for small operators, and 
new efforts to bolster farm incomes. 
Despite Viet Nam and Johnson's gy- 
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rating popularity, the Democrats are 
going into their big year with a good 
deal of optimism. At a National Com- 
mittee meeting in Chicago last week, 
the mood was definitely upbeat. One ele- 
ment in the shift is Johnson’s renewed 
pugnacity, as evidenced in his public 
statements since November. California 
National Committeeman Eugene Wy- 
man, who does not always go all the 
way with L.BJ., observed: “There was 
a lot of antagonism toward the Pres- 
ident [among Democratic officials} a 
few months ago, but there has been a 
strong turnaround.” 

Last week's Louis Harris Poll showed 
Johnson beating or tying all the Re- 
publican prospects. whereas two months 
earlier he trailed them all. Most Dem- 
ocratic leaders believe that the G.O.P.’s 
strongest candidate would be Nelson 
Rockefeller, but that the party will not 
nominate him. If Nixon gets the nod, 
which now seems likely, they think that 
will be a boost for Johnson. 


Durable Totem 


When Frank Lausche was mayor of 
Cleveland in the early “40s, he sculpted 
his political totem in the form of a mug- 
wump and named it antiboss. Through 
five terms as Governor and two as 
U.S. Senator, the conservative-minded 
Democrat was well served by his cult 
of independence, although party lead- 
ers from the White House to the Ohio 
state committee were frequently and un- 
derstandably distressed. 

Last week the Democratic state ex- 
ecutive committee voted 45 to 14 to 
support John Gilligan, 46, a Cincinnati 
city councilman and former Congress- 
man, for the Senate seat that Lausche 
now holds. Said State Chairman Mor- 
ton Neipp: “We need some discipline 
in the party.” Lausche, 72, remarked 
that the challenge, which will be settled 
in the May 7 primary, “neither pleased 
nor distressed” him. After all, it’ will 
give him a chance to inveigh yet again 
against the bosses. 


THE NAVY 


Four Stripes in the Graveyard 

Navy Captain Richard G. Alexander, 
45. was one of the most promising 
young ftour-stripers in the fleet. Last 
year the Navy Department rewarded 
that promise by giving him command 
of the U.S.S. New Jersey, which will be- 
come the world’s only operational bat- 
tleship when it is recommissioned this 
April. Last week the Navy Department 
revealed that Alexander had exercised 
the most ignominious prerogative open 
to a blue-water sailor: he formally re- 
quested that he be relieved of his com- 
mand of the New Jersey. The request 
was promptly granted, and he was giv- 
en shore duty. 

Alexander's humiliation derived from 
his bold backing of Lieut. Commander 
Marcus Aurelius Arnheiter, the hyper- 
zealous skipper of the radar picket de- 
stroyer U.S.S. Vance who was removed 
from his command off Viet Nam (TIME, 
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CAPTAIN ALEXANDER 
Bill paid in full. 


Dec. 1). When Arnheiter was dismissed 
without a public hearing, Alexander— 
who had recommended him for the 
assignment—at first remained silent in 
hopes of avoiding an embarrassing scan- 
dal. Later, his conviction that Arnheit- 
er’s relief would sap the authority of 
every commanding officer overrode his 
concern for protocol; he openly de- 
manded reconsideration of the Arnheit- 
er case by Navy Secretary Paul Ig- 
natius. “To have withdrawn my support 
from Arnheiter was prudent,” he wrote 
to the Secretary, “but to turn against 
him was pusillanimous.” 

He demanded a full-scale inquiry and 
added: “Mr. Secretary, what all of your 
officers will demand to know is just 
how in hell this could happen in the 
U.S. Navy.” Alexander promised Ad- 
miral Thomas Moorer, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, that if his cause 
failed, he would request reassignment 
from the coveted New Jersey command. 
When the bill came due, Alexander 
paid it like an officer and a gentleman. 

Transferred to the First Naval Dis- 
trict Headquarters in Boston—"the cle- 
phant’s graveyard,” as Navy line of- 
ficers call it—Alexander will be 
replaced by Captain Joseph E. Snyder 
Jr., 43, a veteran of Leyte Gulf and Oki- 
nawa’s Buckner Bay. No other heads 
are likely to roll, but many Navymen 
must be shaking theirs over the fall of 
Dick Alexander. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
The Manner of Their Going 


The graceful goodbye is not one of 
Lyndon Johnson's fortes. In the past 
three years, several dozen of his top 
aides and administrators—including 
such onetime prodigies and protégeés as 
Bill Moyers and Jack Valenti, Robert 
McNamara and Gardner Ackley—have 
resigned or been reassigned. And often 





the manner of their going has left an af- 
tertaste of malice and misunderstanding. 

Last week the Texas White House an- 
nounced that Budget Director Charles 
L. Schultze, 43, will return to aca- 
demic life after finishing work on next 
year’s administrative budget of an ex- 
pected $145 to SISO billion. Inevitably, 
Washington seers concluded that his res- 
ignation, on the heels of Council of 
Economic Advisers Chairman Ackley’s 
appointment as ambassador to Rome, 
was intended to appease House Ways 
and Means Committee Chairman Wil- 
bur Mills and thus help to resuscitate 
the Administration's tax rise. 

That impression was mistaken. Word 
of Schultze’s resignation was leaked 
prematurely one night to reporters in 
Washington, and it seemed that L.B.J. 
was letting his Budget Director go with- 
out the customary amenities. In fact, 
Johnson had written a “Dear Charlie” 
note of “deepest thanks and warmest ad- 
miration,” but reporters did not know 
this, and rumors of a rift spread. 

Encyclopedic Mastery. Actually, 
Schultze had told the President last 
summer that he wished to resign from 
the grueling job he had held for two 
years. It took Johnson's persuasiveness 
to induce him to stay through prepara- 
tion of the new budget. Schultze, as 
the President knew, was the Administra- 
tion’s most effective economic spokes- 
man on Capitol Hill. Even Wilbur Mills 
describes him as “one of the most bril- 
liant economists | ever met.” 

With an encyclopedic mastery of bud- 
get detail, Schultze had the difficult 
task of analyzing federal spending pro- 
grams before an economy-minded Con- 
gress, Although the sharp rise in war 
spending dominated his attention, 
Schultze was still able to undertake a 
major streamlining of the Budget Bu- 
reau and to promote the cost-effective- 
ness techniques that McNamara intro- 
duced at the Pentagon, Though he could 
have commanded $100,000 a year, 
Schultze accepted modestly — salaried 
posts as a senior fellow at the Brook- 
ings Institution and part-time professor 
at the University of Maryland. 

Named to succeed Schultze was an- 
other New  Economist—Charles J. 
Zwick, 41, a former Harvard professor 
and Assistant Budget Director for two 
years. An expert in Government reor- 
ganization, Zwick aims to consolidate 
and strengthen the programs that John- 
son has won from Congress. 

State Department Chief of Protocol 
James Symington, 40, also bade fare- 
well last week. He wants to run for the 
House as a Democrat in Missouri's tra- 
ditionally Republican Second District. 
It might be an uphill fight, but he 
knows a few things about Missouri poli- 
tics, having twice helped run successful 
campaigns for his father, Senator Stuart 
Symington. Symington’s replacement at 
State will be U.S. Ambassador to Spain 
Angier Biddle Duke, who held the pro- 
tocol post for four years before going 
to Madrid in 1965. 
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LOS ANGELES 


Sam’s Hard Times 

“Although it will involve a definite 
conflict of interest,” Mayor Sam Yorty 
once joshed, “the city of Los Angeles 
has purchased the Los Angeles Times.” 
The gibe against his old foe, the most 
powerful daily in the West (circ. 861,- 
350), has earned Yorty many a laugh. 
No longer. By last week, the six-year- 
old Yorty administration was up to its 
funny bone in its first major scandal, a 
real-life conflict-of-interest case exposed, 
naturally, by the L.A. Times. 

For three months, the newspaper had 
four reporters looking into rumors of 
shady dealings in the award of a $12 
million construction contract for a 
world trade center at Los Angeles har- 
bor. Yorty called the resulting exposé 
an attempt to smear him and asked for 
a grand-jury investigation. The grand 
jury obliged. Its verdict: a 15-count in- 
dictment charging perjury and bribery 
against four present and former com- 
missioners, all appointed by Yorty. 

Cleaning City Hall. The action re- 
volved around the award of the world- 
trade-center contract without compet- 
itive bidding to Real Estate Developer 
Keith Smith, 41, onetime (1962) Meth- 
odist Layman of the Year for South- 
ern California-Arizona, who was 
charged with five counts of bribery and 
five of perjury. Smith, a member of 
the city commission on human rela- 
tions, is accused of paying off, through 
complex financial transactions, four har- 
bor commissioners in return for the 
$12 million contract. 

Despite the indictments, Yorty, 58, 
staunchly defended his commissioners; 
claimed the Times is “out to get me.” 
Why? According to the maverick Dem- 
ocratic mayor, the newspaper launched 
a vendetta because Yorty is an un- 
announced Democratic candidate for 
the U.S. Senate this year, opposing Re- 
publican Senator Thomas Kuchel. And 
Kuchel, avers Yorty, is “the Times's 
boy.” Ignoring his charge. the Times 
has contented itself by noting editorial- 
ly that “city hall will be as clean as 
Mayor Yorty wants it.” 


AMERICANA 
Building the Past 


So many new buildings are rising 
across the nation that the volume of 
construction during the present decade 
will exceed everything built in America 
since the Revolutionary War. At the 
same Ume, more and more Americans 
are concerned that progress should not 
destroy America’s heritage. From New 
Hampshire to Hawaii, New Orleans to 
Kodiak, Alaska, New York City to Ord, 
Neb., history hawks are fluttering 
against the wrecker’s ball. Often their ef- 
forts are too litthe—but less and less 
are they too late. 

They have found a champion in 
James Biddle, 38, new president of the 
National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion, whose office receives up to 15 
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“major” requests for help each week. 
They come from adversaries of im- 
minent threats, such as a freeway that 
would desecrate the waterfront of New 
Orleans’ Vieux Carré, and advocates of 
quixotic quests, such as preserving the 
Warrensburg, Mo., courthouse, where 
in 1870 George Graham Vest voiced 
his Eulogy to the Dog.” 

“Everybody in the country has gone 
crazy about saving something,” grins a 
happy member of Biddle’s staff. Two 
Los Angeles burlesque houses want rec- 
Ognition as cultural monuments. Sher- 
idan, Wyo., has saved Buffalo Bill’s fa- 
vorite saloon. Baltimore is trying to 
protect Babe Ruth’s home. West Vir- 
ginia would enshrine the father of Moth- 
er’s Day. In Jackson, Tenn., Engineer 
Casey Jones’s trackside bungalow is a 
museum, And Hartford, Conn., has a 
renovated stable proudly — boasting: 
“George Washington's horse slept here.” 

Sod Reminder. Yet those who call 
this surge “hysterical preservation” can- 
not deny the worth of saving Washing- 
ton’s Georgetown, Annapolis’ colonial 
waterfront, Alexander Hamilton's New 
York City home, Frank Lloyd Wright's 
Chicago houses, the Spanish architec- 
ture of Santa Fe, Seattle’s Pioneer 
Square, Old Salem, N.C., or even the 
sod hut that was once a post office in 
Killdeer, N. Dak. From its Washington 
headquarters in Decatur House, Bid- 
dle’s National Trust not only acts as 
catalyst for such projects but also runs 
nine landmarks of its own. 

When Biddle took his newly created 
post this month, he brought along his ex- 
pertise as curator of the New York 
" “And when the last scene of all comes, 
and death takes his master in its embrace, 
and his body is laid away in the cold ground, 
no matter if all other friends pursue their 
way, there by the graveside will the noble 
dog be found, his head between his paws, his 
eyes sad, but open in alert watchfulness, faith- 
ful and true even in death.” The speech 
supported a suit by an owner seeking $100 
in damages for a dog shot to death as a sus- 
pected killer of sheep. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art’s Amer- 
ican wing, and a patrician family’s her- 
itage. The Philadelphia Biddle clan’s 
family seat—and James Biddle’s boy- 
hood home—is “Andalusia,” the most 
celebrated example of Greek Revival ar- 
chitecture in the U.S. Off and flying, 
Biddle injected the national conscience 
into a battle over Hawaii's Diamond 
Head. Financier Chinn Ho's plan to de- 
velop apartments on the extinct vol- 
cano’s seaward slope sparked an erup- 
tion of Hawaiian sentiment against the 
idea, Said Biddle: “There is a place for 
high-rise development, but must it be 
on the slopes of your greatest monu- 
ment?” Now embattled preservationists 
have begun to sway the Honolulu city 
council against the rezoning plan. 

Problem of Progress. Not only has 
Biddle’s activism infused new ardor into 
efforts to save historic buildings, but by 
defending Diamond Head, he also has 
enlarged his agency's scope to cover nat- 
ural resources. The Interior Depart- 
ment’s Registry of Natural and His- 
toric Landmarks (which can freeze a 
historic area from further development) 
and the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development also are in- 
volved, HUD, often damned as an urban- 
renewal wrecker, last year channeled 
$1,500,000 into preserving the nation’s 
heritage. 

At least 750 participating groups be- 
long to the National Trust, and Biddle 
believes that preservation “has come to 
an important turning point.” Now he 
wants to send teams into communities 
to help local groups pick what is good 
and protect it before the wrecker ar- 
rives. “The great problem,” says Bid- 
dle, “is progress, which is equated with 
concrete and steel. We have to show 
people that preservation can be good 
business.” Georgetown property owners, 
French Quarter restaurateurs and even 
citizens of Sheridan, Wyo., can vouch 
that preservation pays—in money as 
well as the pleasure of linking a precari- 
ous present with an inspiring past. 


PAUL SEAMAN 





DIAMOND HEAD MONUMENT IN HAWAII 
Everyone’s crazy about saving something. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS AS PIONEERS 


“TT is nearly always easier to make $1,000,000 honestly 

than to dispose of it wisely,” said Julius Rosenwald, 
who developed this sentiment while giving away most of 
his $700 million mail-order fortune (Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.), Andrew Carnegie was uneasily convinced that “the 
man who dies rich dies disgraced,” and to avoid that humilia- 
tion, he began investing a personal estate of $400 million 
in the public weal. In 1911, after twelve years of uninterrupt- 
ed and unprecedented generosity, he still had $150 million 
left. Carnegie solved the problem by establishing the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York and endowing it with $125 
million, thereby setting a pattern that other rich Americans 
have since copied with exponential zeal. Despite its title, 
which suggests a kinship with General Motors or IBM, the 
Carnegie Corporation pursues no profits and pays no taxes. 
It was one of the first of the philanthropic foundations that 
have multiplied throughout this century in a conscientious 
—and sometimes conscience-stricken—effort by great wealth 
to live up to its noncommercial responsibilities. 

Since Carnegie’s time, the census of U.S. charitable foun- 
dations has described a near-perpendicular climb: up from 
two dozen in 1900 to more than 19,000 today, with new foun- 
dations spawning at the rate of 1,500 a year. Together, they 
control assets valued at anywhere from $20 billion to $100 
billion, depending on who is making the estimate; last year 
they gave $1.25 billion to a myriad of causes. 


The Risk Capital 


Although the original assets of the Carnegie Corporation, 
the eleemosynary mammoth of its day, have nearly trebled 
since 1911, it now ranks only seventh in size, behind the 
Ford Foundation (incontestably first with $3.59 billion in as- 
sets), the Rockefeller Foundation ($804 million) and the 
Duke Endowment ($612 million), to name the top-ranking 
three. With a few other large exceptions, foundations scale 
sharply down from there. Only about 1,500, or about one 
in 13, are worth as much as $1,000,000, and there are plen- 
ty of mini-foundations, such as Chicago's Robbins Char- 
itable Fund, with assets of $8.22. 

By joining forces, small foundations can assume consider- 
able girth. Such combines are known as community founda- 
tions. The New York Community Trust, one of the larger 
examples, represents 209 separate foundations with a total 
value of $65 million. Another rapidly expanding variety is 
the corporate foundation, set up by individual private in- 
dustries and supported out of their profits largely for the 
purpose of giving the company a good name where good 
causes are concerned, 

The principal mission of the private foundation is to take 
its resources where neither Government, which must con- 
sider the taxpayer, nor private business. which must ac- 
count to the stockholder, dare go. Foundations should pro- 
vide the risk capital of philanthropy, acting as the pioneers 
pushing forward into the future, 

A vast body of evidence in a dozen fields testifies to their 
performance in this role, As early as 1930, the Daniel and 
Florence Guggenheim Foundation was sponsoring the rock- 
et research of Dr. Robert Goddard—a bit of foresight so 
far ahead of its time that it took the Government one 
World War to catch up. Without steady support from Ford 
funds, which have totaled some $140 million, educational 
television might have died of anemia. Both Harvard's Rus- 
sian Research Center (Carnegie) and the Russian Institute 
at Columbia University (Rockefeller) owe their existence to 
foundation grants. Ford’s Gray Areas programs in five 
cities have been described as a forerunner of the Govern- 
ment’s poverty program. As for science, Geneticist George 
W. Beadle has said that “the remarkable 20th century flower- 
ing of experimental biology would not have been possible 
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without the support of private foundations in key areas and 
at critical times.” 

Where the foundation money goes, Government money 
often follows—as it should. The U.S. Government's over- 
whelming presence in such fields as public education, social 
welfare, medicine and scientific research was largely prompt- 
ed by foundation initiative. Most of the new scientific 
disciplines, in fact, were fed through their infancy on pri- 
vate philanthropic funds. “I sometimes wonder,” said Dean 
Rusk before leaving the presidency of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to become U.S. Secretary of State, “whether founda- 
tions might not have a special parish in what might be 
called the future.” 

While some of the foundations’ bigger outlays do not 
seem venturesome in retrospect, many were al the time the 
only source of crucially needed money, Thus Andrew Car- 
negie, whose formal education ended in his twelfth year, 
channeled $60 million into the construction of 2,811 public 
libraries. The Ford Foundation gave $260 million to 630 col- 
leges and universities to increase faculty salaries. 

Not all grants are so grand—and some even suggest a 
sense of humor. Ford has bestowed $6 for shop equipment 
on ten-year-old Jonathan Shapiro's spaceship club in Man- 
hattan. Last year the Permanent Charity Fund of Mas- 
sachusetts distributed $2,300,000 to such disparate ben- 
eficiaries as the National Braille Press, the New England 
Aquarium, the crew of the offshore Boston light (for Sun- 
day-paper delivery) and Mrs, Augusta Bailey, who received 
$5,000 with which to plant flowers in Roxbury, a_pre- 
dominantly Negro neighborhood in Boston that Mrs. Bailey 
has been beautifying on her own for 20 years, 

Since the tastes of endowers often affect the posthumous 
course of their riches, foundations sometimes sponsor causes 
so far out as to strain the meaning of philanthropy. Take 
the Gravity Research Foundation of New Hampshire, with 
assets of $500,000, all of it earmarked for acceptable essays 
on the subject of gravity. And then there is Oregon's St. Gen- 
evieve Foundation, set up by an elderly millionaire for the 
comfort of two sisters of his acquaintance. His benevolence 
Was as innocent in intent as it was nondeductible. Chal- 
lenged by skeptical tax authorities, this widower explained 
that he merely craved the endearing elegance of female com- 
panionship and was sufficiently liquid to buy it. 


From Small Seed 

There are countless examples of small sums priming big re- 
sults. In 1908, for just $14,000 from Andrew Carnegie. an 
educator named Abraham Flexner produced a broadside in- 
dictment of medical training in the U.S. and Canada that 
revolutionized and reformed the entire field. Present-day 
foundation executives still cite it as a textbook example of 
how much good even a littke money, when imaginatively ap- 
plied, can do. 

On its 50th anniversary, the Rockefeller Foundation not- 
ed with understandable pride that 34% of all Nobel prize- 
winners in medicine, physiology, chemistry and physics had 
been helped along the road to their achievement by Rocke- 
feller grants. After the death of Russell Sage, a tightfisted 
multimillionaire who was wary of charity, his widow pledged 
part of his estate to a foundation that supported the science 
of social welfare during its youth. To come up to date, a 
1967 Ford grant of $175,000 for a voter-registration drive 
sponsored by the Congress of Racial Equality in Cleveland 
was instrumental in electing Carl Stokes, the city’s first 
Negro mayor. 

A full year before Sputnik 1 rose to jolt the West into a 
new sense of urgency about technological training, Carnegie 
Corporation money planted $277,000 in a developmental 
study of the new math curriculums. The first shoulder 
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stripes on Connecticut roads were painted by the Dorr Foun- 
dation. with modest assets of $900,000, which then cheerful- 
ly yielded its brush to the state highway department. Proj- 
ect Head Start, now moving along on Government backing, 
took inspiration from a pilot project in Harlem that began 
with just $80,000 from the Taconic Foundation in 1960. 

The diversity of foundation giving can sometimes con- 
ceal the emergence of new patterns and trends. Thousands 
of small foundations continue to support religious causes. 
Conservative philanthropy pours money, somewhat unimag- 
inatively, into direct charity and welfare. Education grants 
still dominate; last year, for example, 33% of all grants of 
$10,000 or more. or $191 million, went to that field, where- 
as the $39 million invested in the humanities accounted for 
only 7% of the total. 

Today. the major foundations are placing great emphasis 
and resources on the two thorniest unsolved domestic prob- 
lems: urban renewal and race relations. Within recent weeks, 
Ford funds have begun to underwrite interdisciplinary stud- 
ies of urban affairs at Harvard, the University of Chicago, 
M.1.T. and Columbia University. 

Humanities has long been a neglected area, and the big 
foundations are only now beginning to redress the indiffer- 
ence of the past. Before 1957, Ford spent almost nothing 
on the arts; it has since spent $217 million, Its generosity 
in this sector rivals that of the Federal Government. Rocke- 
feller, too, has expanded its budget, which totaled some 
$4,000,000 in 1967, including a $65,000 grant to Café La 
Mama. an experimental off-Broadway theater in Manhat- 
tan’s East Village. Chicago’s Woods Charitable Fund has 
committed $1,000,000 to a new fine-arts center at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


From Plato to Patman 

In the main, the foundation is today an American phe- 
nomenon. But the fact is that it was an import to these 
shores, where the spirit of American generosity, warmed by 
a benign tax climate, permitted it to flourish as never be- 
fore. Its history goes back to the time of the pyramid- 
building Pharaohs. Plato’s Academy, which survived its 
founder's death by nine centuries, can be considered a precur- 
sor. In proportionate wealth, today’s U.S. foundations can- 
not compare to the ecclesiastical endowments of medieval 
England, which at times controlled one-third to one-half of 
the country’s wealth. 

Early American capital established foundations in the 
18th and 19th centuries, notably two $5,000 gifts from Ben 
Franklin to Boston and Philadelphia, to be lent at interest 
to young married artificers of good character, One of these 
funds, swollen by 177 years of compound interest and invest- 
ment, is worth over $2,000,000 today, These early efforts 
were few: the great surge of U.S. foundation building coin- 
cides with the first federal income tax of 1913, a provision 
of which exempted religious, educational or charitable organ- 
izations. As the tax bite grew, so did the foundation birth 
rate. Some three out of four present U.S. foundations did 
not existin 1940, 

While pride (90% of all foundations perpetuate the do- 
nor’s name) is also a strong motivation, taxes no doubt 
provide the prime impetus. This aspect is also the area in 
which foundations receive the most criticism. Four congres- 
sional investigations, the first in 1916, have combed various 
foundations for faults. The most persistent current watch- 
dog is a House subcommittee, which under Congressman 
Wright Patman of Texas has been examining their opera- 
tion since 1962, Patman has reported hundreds of examples 
of foundations, generally small, which were founded almost 
entirely as tax-dodging devices. When exposed, the dodgers 
generally forfeit their exemptions. As one result of the Pat- 
man investigations, seven foundations have been presented 
with back tax bills totaling $28 million. 

Many foundations could improve the candor with which 
they conduct their affairs. Of 23 foundations with assets of 
$10 million or more, only 17 issued public reports in 1966. 
Sometimes the cost of giving seems exorbitantly high. In its 
first two years, the Fund for the Republic, a watchdog of 
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civil liberties that was started with Ford money, spent $410,- 
000 giving away $843,000. And sometimes the giving seems 
low. The Patman subcommittee cited the example of 575 
foundations that, over a period of four years, realized $4.6 
billion on their investments but paid out only $2.2 billion, 

Representative Patman has proposed a federal regulatory 
agency for foundations, and it seems clear enough that they 
could use more policing than they now get. Internal Rev- 
enue Service supervision is, at best, relaxed. Under pres- 
sure, it has raised to 10,000, from 2,000, the number of 
tax-exempt returns it annually examines—but that still leaves 
a great majority unchecked. Former IRS Chief Mortimer Cap- 
lin said: “There is no revenue in it.” 

The sheer size of foundations—their collective wealth 
and power as investors in the stock markets and their influ- 
ence on U.S. society—has begun to stir criticism and 
concern in some quarters. When looked at in the widest con- 
text. this point of view seems unwarranted, Foundation 
wealth represents the tiniest fraction of all private wealth in 
this country, which is estimated at $2.15 trillion, Founda- 
tion grants account for only 8% of total U.S. philanthropy, 
80% of which comes from the individual giver, in a gamut 
of generosity that embraces large and small offerings to hospi- 
tals, churches, the Community Chest and even the coins 
dropped into Salvation Army tambourines. 


' Too Complacent? 

The best foundations are acutely conscious of their pub- 
lic image and obligations, and sensitive to the need for 
periodic introspection if they are to preserve their function 
as the implement of vital change. Philanthropic institutions 
can degenerate into bureaucracies, stiff with habit and over- 
loaded with deadwood; it is difficult, for instance, to fire a 
philanthropist for backing a poor horse. Soon after taking 
over the presidency of the Ford Foundation in 1966, Mc- 
George Bundy declared his conviction that periodic per- 
sonnel turnover at the disbursement level was probably a 
good foundation practice, 

“We are prone to be too complacent, too willing to con- 
form, too ready to settle for the tried and proven,” says 
John D. Rockefeller HI, who maintains an active interest as 
board chairman of the foundation erected on his grandfa- 
ther’s wealth. “We tend to hang back, responding slowly to 
change, often with too little, and sometimes too late, Rather 
than venture, we dwell on the problems of yesterday, neglect- 
ful of the new needs of today and the impatient future.” 

Homer Wadsworth, president of a Kansas City, Mo., 
group of foundations, compares foundation operation to ex- 
ploring for oil. “If we don’t get any dry holes.” he says, “it 
means we aren't exploring enough.” A foundation executive 
recently heaped praise on John Gardner for his resourceful 
and enterprising conduct of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare, but then he went on to express the 
wish that Gardner had shown the same boldness in his previ- 
ous job—head of the Carnegie Corporation. 

To maintain their vital role in the evolvement and im- 
provement of life in the U.S, and abroad, foundations must 
be constantly alert to the complexities of the world and of 
their own responsibilities to all society. Their very charters, 
as the New World Foundation’s Vernon Eagle has ob- 
served, mandate them as “agents for social change.” Pol- 
icies cannot become ruts; the habit of geese flocking. or 
doing what the other foundation does and supporting pop- 
ular institutions and causes, must be sturdily resisted. “Foun- 
dations should stay out in the forefront of humanity,” says 
Rockefeller President J. George Harrar. “Our major con- 
tribution is to make ourselves no longer necessary.” 

In this pathfinding spirit, foundation giving belongs to 
the best democratic tradition: ruggedly individualistic, proud 
of its great wealth—and guilty enough about possessing it 
to consider investing it in unselfish ways. In no other coun- 
try does private philanthropy possess cither the wealth or 
the social conscience that informs its conduct in the U.S. 
To give money away wisely is a challenge that perhaps 
only a rich democracy can feel. And it is one that Amer- 
ican philanthropy is earnestly striving to elevate into an art. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Arms for Embracing 

Peter the Great, who dreamed more 
than two centuries ago of extending 
Russian influence into the Middle East, 
would have been pleased by the scene. 
There, deep in Egypt's interior, stood 
wide-cheeked, sun-tanned men in busi- 
ness suits, tow-headed kids with braces 
on their teeth and sturdy blonde wom- 
en waving Soviet flags. The Russians 
and their families, in fact, almost 
eclipsed the Egyptians at last week's cer- 
emony marking the dedication of a me- 
morial to Soviet-Egyptian friendship 
and the completion of major construc- 
tion on the Aswan High Dam, whose 
364-ft.-high wall of concrete and clay 
blocks the Nile 560 miles upstream 
from Cairo. Because Soviet Party Boss 
Leonid Brezhnev decided not to come 
as planned and sent a deputy instead, 
Gamal Abdel Nasser made it even more 
of a Soviet show by staying away in a 
fit of pique. 

The Soviet presence at Aswan was 
not only a reminder of the Russian 
money (some $325 million) and know- 
how that went into the huge hydro- 
electric project but also a symbol of 
what has become a growing Soviet 
penetration of the Arab world. The 
penetration is largely in the form of mil- 
itary and economic assistance combined 
with a cultural drive, and the Russians 
have so far been unable to convert 
much of it into solid political power. 
In an area that the West has often 
found difficult and unrewarding to deal 
with, the penetration also brings the 
Russians as many problems as oppor- 
tunities. Still, the Russians think it im- 
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portant to establish themselves firmly 
in the Arab world—and that is just 
what they are trying hard to do. 

Using Leverage. Faced by the vac- 
uum that resulted when the Arabs 
turned on the West during the Arab- 
Israeli war in June, the Russians seized 
the opportunity. From Morocco on the 
Atlantic to South Yemen on the Ara- 
bian Sea, they are supplying weapons, 
training troops, running aid programs 
and generally making themselves useful 
in areas that until recently were West- 
ern preserves, To match their new stake 
in the area, they have increased their 
Mediterranean fleet to some 50 ships, 
which thus equals in number, if not in 
firepower, the U.S. Sixth Fleet. Such 
ports as Algeria’s Mers-el-Kebir, Egypt's 
Alexandria and Syria’s Latakia are filled 
with souvenir-shopping Soviet sailors 
these days. So far, only the oil-rich king- 
doms of Libya, Saudi Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf states have resisted Rus- 
sia’s advances. 

The Soviets have used the disastrous 
postwar state of the Arab armies and 
air forces as leverage to increase Arab 
dependence on Russia. They have since 
replaced about 80% of all the equip- 
ment lost by the Arabs in the war, 
including 80 new MIG-21 fighters and 
SU-9 fighter-bombers and 200 tanks 
for Egypt, 40 planes and 100 tanks for 
Syria and 20 planes for Iraq. In addi- 
tion, the Russians have given Egypt. 
Syria and Algeria some 40 Komar pa- 
trol boats, which carry the Styx missile 
of the type that sank the Israeli de- 
stroyer Elath off Port Said last Oc- 
tober. The Soviets have doubled the 
number of military advisers in Egypt 
to at least 2,000 and have sent large 
training missions to Algeria, Iraq, Syr- 
ia and Yemen. 

In the absence of U.S. competition, 
Russia has won new customers in the 
Mideast who had previously bought 


only Western wares. It has made a deal 
to sell $110 million in military trucks 
and assorted gear to the Shah of Iran, 
is rearming the Sudanese army, which 
previously used British equipment, and 
may even find a client in Jordan’s pro- 
Western King Hussein, who has not 
yet received from the U.S. the 36 Lock- 
heed Starfighters that he had ordered 
before the June conflict. In the wake 
of the Egyptian withdrawal from Ye- 
men, Russia has also swiftly increased 
its presence in that strife-torn country, 
where Soviet advisers with Republican 
forces have even flown combat mis- 
sions against the Royalists. 

Aid & Ballet. The Soviets now run 
the biggest development program in an 
area that desperately needs industrializa- 
tion, Their engineers have started work 
on a dam on the Euphrates that will sup- 
ply electricity to much of Syria, and 
are prospecting for oil in Egypt. In all, 
Soviet teams are engaged in 100 or so 
major projects, including the construc- 
tion of a steel plant in Algeria, a rail- 
road in Iraq, a machine-tool plant in 
Iran, and a fish-meal factory in Ye- 
men. Russian culture follows the Red 
flag. In Alexandria, young girls are quit- 
ting belly-dance classes and attending 
the recently opened Russian ballet 
school instead. Soviet folk-dance groups 
and circus troupes tour the major Arab 
cities. Russian films play at the cin- 
emas and on state-owned television, and 
Soviet books and periodicals that are 
skillfully prepared in Arabic now cram 
Arab bookstores. Arab universities now 
stress Russian language courses. 

The Russians are frustrated by their 
inability to exchange some of the ben- 
efits they bestow for real political power. 
Recognizing the Islamic aversion to 
Communism, they are forced to ignore 
the local Communist parties, which are 
outlawed in most Arab countries, and 
deal with governments that often prove 
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recalcitrant. The Russians have been un- 
able to influence the Syrians toward 
moderation, and Nasser refuses their ad- 
vice as often as he takes it. The deeper 
their penetration becomes, the more 
they are bound to be caught up in the 
bitter quarrels and mutual hatreds that 
rack the Middle East. Moreover, they 
know full well that the Arabs still de- 
pend for much of their income on West- 
ern oil companies. Since they have nei- 
ther the money nor the need for that 
much oil, the Russians have so far 
been content to leave the Western oil 
companies alone. 

None of the Arab leaders shows any 
desire to become a Russian satellite. In 
fact, Nasser and some other leaders 
would like to find a saving formula by 
which they could re-establish relations 
with the U.S. and thus resume their bal- 
ancing act between Russians and Ameri- 
cans. Washington has so far seen fit 
not to respond to such hints, but the 
time must come when, if it does not 
want the Russians to tighten their hold 
on Arabia irretrievably, the U.S. must 
try to restore American influence in 
the area. 


BRITAIN 


Ringing Down the Curtain 

Though nighttime long ago overtook 
Britain’s empire, the sun has been much 
slower to set on its military system, 
With 429.000 men in uniform, its navy 
steaming regularly through three oceans, 
tommies quartered at volatile fronts and 
its airplanes based from Cornwall to 
Hong Kong, Britain still supports a siz- 
able chunk of the West's defense capa- 
bility. A succession of budgetary cut- 
backs, including four in the past two 
years, has stretched its forces ever thin- 
ner. But, as recently as last summer, 
Whitehall’s defense planners referred to 
the notion of pulling back from east of 
Suez as “long term”—a decade away, 
perhaps. 

Last week those plans lay in shreds. 
Aiming to slash $2.4 billion from his 
government's budget as a necessary se- 
quel to devaluation, Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson dispatched aides around 
the globe to tell his allies of new and 
faster military pullbacks—moves that 
would ring down the curtain on Britain 
as a major armed power of the world, 
Unless the plans are modified in last- 
minute Cabinet debate before he sub- 
mits the new budget to Parliament this 
week, all but token numbers of Brit- 
ain’s military, the builder of its empire 
and binder of its commonwealth, will 
pull back into the confines of Europe 
within 36 months. 

Trump Card. The U.S., which felt 
that Britain’s earlier pledge to stay in 
the Far East until the mid-1970s was 
not nearly long enough, was naturally 
upset by the new schedule, delivered to 
Dean Rusk in Washington by Foreign 
Secretary George Brown. Short of reg- 
istering its displeasure, though, there is 
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Stripping away the builder of empire and the binder of commonwealth. 


little that the U.S. can do: Britain’s 
SEATO membership, which she plans to 
retain, calls for no specific troop com- 
mitment. Washington's other concern 
was Britain’s $350 million aircraft or- 
der with the U.S. for F-I11 fighters. 
Since at least a dozen were ordered 
for Far East duty, some cancellations 
are almost sure to occur. 

The biggest power vacuum would oc- 
cur in the cleft federation of Malaysia 
and the nearby island republic of Singa- 
pore, where 35,000 British troops bol- 
ster morale in China’s shadow and the 
British fleet enjoys strategic access to 
Far East sea lanes. Both countries, 
which had been counting heavily on 
British protection through 1975, are 
now busy organizing a NATO-style de- 
fense agreement with Australia and New 
Zealand. 

“All I want,” said Singapore's Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew, “is sufficient 
time to develop my own muscles.” At 
week's end Lee flew off to Britain to 
seek a reprieve. His trump card: 400 
million pounds sterling in his own and 
Malaysian reserves, which could cause 
great damage to the pound’s value if ex- 
changed for yen or other currencies. 
Whatever happens, Singapore seems 
destined to move even closer to Japan, 
whose businessmen already hold one- 
quarter of Singapore's industries and 
were conveniently in conference there 
last week. 

The desire for a new self-help alli- 
ance was also strong in the Middle 
East, where a number of oil states—in- 
cluding Iran, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and 
Bahrain—learned of plans to pull back 
Britain’s 6,000 troops guarding the Per- 
sian Gulf oil route, probably in 1971. 
Britain even placed its European com- 
mitments under review, especially the 
Rhine Army of 52,000, whose contin- 
ued presence in West Germany seemed 
more dependent on German offers to 
offset costs than anything else. In fact, 
as Defense Minister Denis Healey 


watched his establishment mercilessly 
pared, he must have wondered some- 
what whether his entire ministry was 
not one of the three suggested on Fleet 
Street to be ready for mothballs. 

Mooing Herd. He was not alone. As 
budgetary meetings of the full Cabinet 
approached their 24th hour, the Eve- 
ning Standard reported that “the whole 
mooing herd of the government's once- 
sacred cows was driven to 10 Downing 
Street.” The result, said the Standard, 
was “much slaughtering.” If Wilson was 
stripping defense to placate the “mini- 
England” wing of his Labor Party, he 
was also tightening plenty of belts 
among the social services. Education 
Minister Patrick Gordon Walker de- 
scribed the sessions as “heartbreaking,” 
and Minister of Arts Jennie Lee threat- 
ened to resign—and perhaps drag oth- 
ers with her—if a charge for medical 
prescriptions is reinstated. 

The whole process was bitter med- 
icine for Britain, and Harold Wilson 
could offer littke good news with which 
to sugar-coat it. December, the first 
full month after devaluation, brought a 
balance of payments deficit of $168 mil- 
lion, the third highest monthly total of 
the year. 


FRANCE 


Compliment 

Cows don't sing, whales don’t fly, 
and Charles de Gaulle doesn’t take back 
anything he’s said in all his 77 years. Ex- 
cept this time, maybe. Evidently alarmed 
by the angry charges of anti-Semitism 
that followed his attack on Israel at 
last month’s press conference, De Gaulle 
wrote a three-page justification of his re- 
marks to former Israeli Premier David 
Ben-Gurion. He had really meant it as 
a compliment, said le grand Charles, 
when he described the Jews as “an 
elite, sure of themselves and domineer- 
ing.” De Gaulle likes people who fit 
that description. 
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THE WAR 


Communist Step-Up 

The diplomatic flurries around the 
world over fresh peace probes during 
the past two weeks have all but ob- 
scured a grim new reality in the actual 
warfare in Viet Nam. The fighting so 
far in 1968, as General William West- 
moreland observed last week, has been 
“the most intense of the entire war.” 
Moreover, most of the initiative in the 
fiercer fighting since New Year's Day 
belongs to the Communists, despite the 
inevitably heavy losses such aggression 
means in the face of the allies’ over- 
whelming superiority of firepower. 
Some 2.800 Communist troops were 
killed during the first week of January, 
the highest weekly toll for the war. 
Nonetheless, U.S. commanders readily 
admit that the enemy is firmly on the of- 


the area around Saigon. in the Chu 
Lai area and around Bong Son on the 
coastal plains—and “sporadic” all over 
the rest of the country. 

First in the Delta. Some captured 
documents suggest that just such an 
enemy escalation would accompany any 
move to the conference table. The U.S. 
command in Saigon does not interpret 
what is happening now in that op- 
umistic light. Rather, it thinks that the 
Red offensive, emphasizing hit-and-run 
attacks in populated areas, reflects Ha- 
noi’s need to refurbish its once awe- 
some image among the Vietnamese 
peasantry and to regain control of vital 
coastal areas and rice bowls, such as 
Binh Dinh province, that growing al- 
lied success has denied its troops. 

The new aggression also reflects Ha- 
noi’s increasing control over the whole 
war in the South. With recruitment of 
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fensive and the allies almost entirely 
on the tactical defensive, reacting to 
pre-planned enemy attacks. 

Since Jan. 1, the Communists have 
shelled 49 district and provincial cap- 
itals and attacked eight of them. Twice 
in three days they temporarily occu- 
pied provincial capitals within 30 miles 
of Saigon. In northernmost I Corps, 
the Communists have already made 98 
separate attacks on the U.S. Marine- 
ARVN Combined Action Platoons and 
overrun two of their outposts so far 
this year. Though they have won no 
major victories, the Communists have 
made a sizable show of force and dem- 
onstrated their ability to fight hard, if 
they choose to, in nearly every prov- 
ince in Viet Nam. Lieut. General Bruce 
Palmer, Deputy Commander of the U.S. 
Army in Viet Nam, calls the pressure 
“heavy and sustained” in | Corps, in 
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fresh Viet Cong growing increasingly 
difficult, more and more North Viet- 
namese are infiltrating the South in 
order to fill the ranks. Westmoreland es- 
timates that the average Viet Cong 
main-force unit is now 10% North Viet- 
namese. NVA units have lately been 
found operating as far down the com- 
mand ladder as squad-size in hamlets. 
And two wecks ago in the Delta, hith- 
erto the exclusive preserve of indig- 
enous Viet Cong, the first North Viet- 
namese soldier was captured. 

Jungle Design. With NVA _ officers 
running things, the Viet Cong are not 
only tougher but far better equipped 
and supplied. “They used to attack once 
a month,” says Palmer, then fade away 
across a border to get more ammuni- 
tion. “Now they can hit as often as ten 
times a month.” Viet Cong weapons 
are no longer antiquated French pieces 


or American rejects. “They have Chi- 
nese-made AK-47s all over, from squad 
to division level, and that’s about as 
good an automatic weapon as there is,” 
says Palmer. They also have portable 
flamethrowers that some U.S. ordnance 
officers think are better than the U.S. 
issue, and are newly armed with a por- 
table 120-mm. mortar specifically de- 
signed by the Soviets for use in the 
jungles of Viet Nam. 

The enemy’s ability to step up the 
level of fighting clearly indicates that 
the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
are getting supplies in both quality and 
quantity. Most of the war material like- 
lv comes in by sea to Cambodia or is 
trucked and carried down the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail through Laos. The U.S. 
command in Saigon also estimates that 
North Vietnamese troops are continuing 
to come down the Trail at the rate of 
6,000 or more a month, 

The new Communist aggressiveness 
makes it easier for U.S. commanders 
to engage the Communists, who once 
operated only in areas remote from 
U.S. bases. The allies are not only carry- 
ing Out search-and-destroy sweeps (48 
were under way last week), but are beat- 
ing back and severely damaging an 
enemy now rashly willing to attack U.S. 
fixed positions throughout Viet Nam. 
To bolster the most fixed of all Amer- 
ican positions in Viet Nam—the line 
along the Demilitarized Zone facing 
North Viet Nam—the Marines last 
week shifted the Sth Marine Regiment, 
some 3,500 strong, from pacification 
duties south of Danang to the DMZ 
area to strengthen the line against a pos- 
sible new invasion attempt from North 
Viet Nam or nearby Laos. 


Greetings from Victor Charlie 


Drifting down the rivers from the 
hills come logs rigged with paper sails 
that bear Viet Cong propaganda mes- 
sages to the U.S. Marines. More leaf- 
lets are strewn among the American 
dead on battlefields. All plug the same 
hard-sell theme: refuse to fight, desert 
to the Viet Cong. But lately, the Viet 
Cong are narrowing their sights. In an 
attempt to ride the upswing of racial dis- 
order in the U.S., they are aiming their 
psychological offensive at the Negro 
fighting man. “Black G.I. in the U.S. 
Army!” exhorts one leaflet. “Twenty 
million of your fellow countrymen in 
the U.S.A. are being abused, oppressed, 
exploited, manhandled, murdered by 
racist authorities.” Pleaded another leaf- 
let: “You are committing the same ig- 
nominious crimes in South Viet Nam 
as the K.K.K. clique is perpetrating 
against your family at home.” 

Lyndon Bird. Radio Hanoi beams out 
greetings from Black Power Extremist 
Stokely Carmichael, repeating tapes that 
he recorded in North Viet Nam. “To 
hell with the white man,” Carmichael 
tells the Negro. “It's his war. Let him 
fight it. The Viet Nam war is for the 
birds—Lady Bird, Lyndon Bird and all 
the other birds.” Leaflets turned out by 
the Viet Cong are crude and peppered 
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with misspellings and misstatements 
(Newark becomes Neward; South Bend, 
Southden; and Grand Rapids, Gerand 
Rapid). Though the leaflets show a 
growing sophistication, current Amer- 
ican idiom often booby-traps the V.C. 

Viet Cong ideologists rank Binh Van 
(subverting enemy troops) as one prong 
of a triple-tined war effort, accompanied 
by political and military action. “Direct 
propaganda at U.S. troops, especially 
draftees and colored soldiers,” ordered 
a captured Viet Cong directive. But 
while Negroes are promised special 
treatment if they defect, other Viet Cong 
slander them, terrorizing villagers with 
tales of cannibalism by Negroes, 

No Weak Links. There is overwhelm- 
ing evidence that the V.C. barrage is 
backfiring badly. Black American sol- 
diers are not flattered by such wooing. 
“It's a bunch of jibe.” says Negro Pla- 
toon Sergeant John F. Foulks. “I read 
it—and forgot it.” Other Negro sol- 
diers get angry. “Where was all this 
brotherhood crap when my friends got 
killed?” asks SP4 Gerald Walker. 

Nor have Negroes proved to be a 
weak link that the Viet Cong could 
hope to break. “The violence back home 
the V.C. write about is true,” says Ne- 
gro PFC Gregory Putnam, 20, a De- 
troiter from an East Side storm center 
of last summer's rioting. “But it has 
nothing to do with the war.” None has 
ventured to seek Viet Cong help. The 
V.C. have not, in fact, won over a sin- 
gle American defector, while 27,178 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese de- 
fected last year. G.Ls flatly mistrust 
Viet Cong promises. “I've seen enough 
of their brutality,” says Negro Medic 
John Crews, “to know that the V.C. 
draw no color lines in their killing or 
mutilating American soldiers—black or 
white.” When it comes to standing up 
to Victor Charlie, there is no color dif- 
ference among U.S. troops. 
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DESERTERS 


Aggressive Campaign 

Three months after they skipped ship 
in Japan to show their opposition to 
the war, America’s most celebrated Viet 
Nam deserters—four young sailors from 
the carrier /ntrepid—finally found com- 
fortable berths in a hospitable Sweden 
last week. Given asylum on “human- 
itarian” rather than political grounds 
by Sweden's Aliens Commission, the 
sailors—John Barilla, age 20, Richard 
D. Bailey, 19, Craig W. Anderson, 20, 
and Michael A. Linder, 19—marked 
their farewell to arms by lifting cham- 
pagne glasses in toasts to peace, expand- 
ing on their views before ever-present 
bands of Swedish and foreign report- 
ers and cameramen and thoroughly en- 
joying the lionizing adulation of Stock- 
holm’s artistic establishment. 

While the /ntrepid crewmen basked 
in the limelight, Sweden also accepted 
three other antiwar deserters from the 
200,000-man U.S. Army in Germany 
and examined the pleas for asylum from 
several other G.I.s, By week's end at 
least 17 American deserters were in 
Sweden, 

Skillful Drumbeating. The spate of 
defections gave European peace groups 
considerable satisfaction. Though they 
boast that they are now recruiting 100 
deserters a month, they have until now 
never been able to produce more than 
one or two on any single occasion. 
U.S. Army headquarters in Heidelberg 
has persistently dismissed their claims, 
lists no more than 365 missing G.Ls 
since the late 1940s. In Japan, where 
the 36,000 American troops are regular- 
ly augmented by thousands of G.L.s on 
R&R (rest and recreation) from Viet 
Nam, pacifist and peace groups have 
had no better luck. Indeed, U.S. deser- 
tions worldwide, including the Viet Nam 
command, are running on a par with 
the Korean War (two per 1,000) and at 
a rate considerably lower than World 
War II (six per 1,000). 

Sull, the peaceniks’ skillful drumbeat- 
ing, such as a recent, largely staged 
film on French TV about an under- 
ground railroad for defecting G.L.s, 
lends their campaign exaggerated im- 
portance. West Germany has a law on 
the books that expressly forbids the re- 
cruitment of U.S. deserters, but the 
radical German Socialist Student Asso- 
ciation regularly penetrates G.I. bars, 
distributes antiwar tracts and occasion- 
ally intercepts U.S. soldiers on ma- 
neuvers. Helped by other peace groups, 
the German organization offers to smug- 
gle disenchanted G.I.s out of the coun- 
try and to provide forged passports if 
necessary 

In Paris, where most AWOLs take 
French leave, the French Communist 
Party has provided them with cash. A 
Tokyo group known as Beheiren—the 
Japan Peace for Viet Nam Committee 
—offers deserters similar hospitality, 
demonstrates regularly at U.S. installa- 
tions and helped get the four Intrepid 
sailors to the Soviet Union. While the 
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Pentagon does not feel that such activi- 
ties are a major problem, the U.S. 
Navy has told the men of the U.S.S. 
Enterprise to be wary of Beheiren when 
the nuclear carrier docks in Sasebo 
this week. 





RUSSIA 
Off with the Mask 


“A wild mockery, unthinkable in the 
20th century.” That is how one young 
Russian, Pavel Litvinov, the grandson 
of ex-Soviet Foreign Minister Maxim 
Litvinov, described the trial in Moscow 
last week of four young intellectuals ac- 
cused of anti-Soviet agitation. In a show 
of defiance not seen for years in the So- 
viet Union, members of the country’s 
educated elite challenged the govern- 
ment’s case. Several petitions circulated, 
demanding “a full public airing” at the 
trial. Crowds gathered outside the court- 
room, yelling, shoving and needling se- 
curity guards. But Soviet justice pays 
scant heed to public opinion. After a 
five-day closed trial, the judge sentenced 
the three men and a woman to labor 
camps for terms ranging from one to 
seven years, 

The four—Aleksandr Ginzburg, 31, 
Yuri Galanskov, 29, Aleksei Dobrovol- 
sky, 29, and Vera Lashkova, 2!1—were 
accused of editing and printing man- 
uscripts critical of Communist life with 
the aid of an émigré organization devot- 
ed to the overthrow of the Sovict gov- 
ernment. They are part of a growing 
underground of talented young people 
who, far from aspiring to join the offi- 
cial Soviet Writers Union, write for 
one another or for export, publish in 
typewritten secret journals, and believe 
that they cannot be creative without at 
times being critical of the government. 
Arrested last January, they were in jail 
for a year before their trial began. 

The Kremlin carefully chose the oc- 
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cupants of the 200 or so 
Seats in the Moscow city 
courtroom, It excluded ev- 
eryone but half a dozen rel- 
atives of the defendants and 
twelve or more Soviet jour- 
nalists. whose reports never 
appeared in Pravda or Izves- 
tia. Outside the courthouse, 
in temperatures that reached 
SQ below zero, protesters 
crowded against police bar- 
ricades and dashed from 
deor to door through the 
swirling snow, only to be 
turned away because they 
lacked official passes. Police 
pushed back a thin. weather- 
beaten man several times 
until someone yelled: “What 
kind of disgraceful situation 
is this? The father of Ga- 
lanskov cannot even get in 
to the trial of his own son?” 
Finally the door opened and 
the elder Galanskov was allowed in. 

Later, the police let the crowd hud- 
dle in a stairwell near the courtroom 
door, where plainclothesmen snapped 
photos of everyone in sight. Police had 
replaced the hallways’ dreary lights with 
new, high-powered bulbs to accommo 
date the cumeramen. One of the main 
protesters was a balding but erect So- 
viet general in his 60s who circulated 
petitions among the assemblage, bran- 
dished his cane at a policeman who 
took his picture. “I’m not afraid of lit- 
tle boys!” shouted Major General Pyotr 
Grigorenko, who was fired by ex-Pre- 
mier Khrushchev for protesting “lack 
of freedom” in the Soviet Union, “I 
shed blood for this country.” 

Showing Who Is Boss. The govern- 
ment tried to make out that it) was 
prosecuting the four defendants not 
merely for dissenting but also for con- 
tacts with the Frankfurt-based émigré 
organization Narodno-Trudovoy Soyu: 
(People’s Labor Alliance), Dobrovolsky. 
who pleaded guilty. testified that Ga- 
lanskov had given him money to set 
up an apartment in Moscow for the or- 
ganization, Galanskov denied it, admit- 
ted only to editing the underground 
journal Phoenix. Ginzburg. who had 
smuggled out to the West a transcript 
of the 1966 trial of Writers Andrei Si- 
nyaysky and Yuli Daniel, denied that 
his purpose was anti-Soviet. “It is patri- 
otic.” he said, “to die, but not to lie, 
for one’s country.” 

The judge sentenced Gralanskov to 
seven years in a labor camp—the same 
sentence given Sinyavsky two years ago. 
Ginzburg got five years, Dobrovolsky. 
in return for helping to convict the oth- 
ers. only two, and Vera Lashkova, one 
(which she has already served). After 
the verdict. Yuli Daniel's wife and 
voung Litvinov both denounced the tri- 
al as a “stain on the honor of our 
state.” in a joint statement called on 
Russians to demand the ouster of those 
responsible for it. 

The trial—and all the unusual din 
that accompanied it—had a double- 
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LITVINOV & MRS. DANIEL OUTSIDE COURT 
Patriotic to die but not to lie. 


edged result. On the one hand, it showed 
that Russia’s rulers still find it nec- 
essary to tear off their benign mask of 
recent vears to show the people who is 
really boss. On the other hand, the 
events outside the courtroom demon- 
strated that Russians now have more 
inclination, and greater opportunity, to 
speak out against the government. 


CHINA 


Rectifying the Revolution 

In the rampaging heyday of the Red 
Guards, their chief cheerleader, den 
mother and Joan of Are was Chiang 
Ching. the fourth Mrs. Mao Tse-tung 
A onetime movie actress from Shang- 
hai. she clearly enjoyed her sudden role 
in the limelight after vears of obscurity 
at Mao’s side, The part, however, proved 
all too brief. Now that Mao has called 
off the Great Proletarian Cultural Rev- 
olution and sent the Red Guards back 
to school, Mrs. Mao has vanished from 
Peking’s rostrums and podiums. “Hens 
must not cackle too much,” Mao report- 
edly crowed to his male colleagues at a 
party meeting last month. Premier Chou 
En-lai was more chivalric about it: “In 
recent months Comrade Chiang Ching 
worked night and day for the revo- 
lution—and the hard work has affected 
her health. We therefore ask that she 
get some rest and recreation.” 

For Mrs. Mao's minions, the chief 
word these days is “rectification” —Pe- 
king’s euphemism for cooling it. As the 
Maoists put it ponderously in their New 
Year's editorial, the annual policy guide- 
line for the coming year: “Alongside 
the rectification of the party organiza- 
tion, the Young Communist Youth 
League. the Red Guards and various 
revolutionary mass organizations should 
be rectified ideologically and organi- 
zationally.” That was one of only two 
references in the 3.000-word document 
to the once all-important Red Guards. 
For all official purposes, the Red Guards 
have vanished as thoroughly as Mrs 
Mao. Hardly a red armband has been 


seen in the Chinese capital in the past 
two months. 

Stubbornly Hoarding. Keeping the 
kids in line continues to present prob- 
lems, though, The poorer students from 
rural backgrounds made the first and 
best Red Guards, and they developed a 
taste for status and power that their 
school cureers cannot provide, Their 
teachers are having difliculty regaining 
their old authority, since many of them 
were dragged out, beaten or put to 
duty in latrines by their once and fu- 
ture students. Nor have they books to 
teach with: the old texts were headily 
tossed out as “revisionist” during the 
height of the Cultural Revolution. and 
nobody has replaced them 

Peking is also having difficulty in pull- 
ing the nation as a whole back from 
the precipice of the civil war nearly 
brought on by the revolution. The cen- 
tral part of China is now fairly well pac- 
ified, but feuds rippling out from the 
revolution are still roiling such remoter 
provinces as Tibet. Yunnan and Fu- 
kien. Despite the army’s efforts to con- 
trol the recent harvest, the peasants are 
hoarding a larger-than-usual share of 
the grain crop. Thus, despite a better 
harvest than last year, Peking’s take 
has been poorer. 

Industrial production has also suf- 
fered. Japan, one of China's preferred 
customers, received 10% to 124 
Imports from China in 1967, and sev- 
eral hopetul foreign buyers at the re- 
cent Canton trade fair came back 
empty-handed, Since many Chinese fac- 
tories were shut down all during 1967 
by the revolution’s upheavals and oth- 
ers have unexplainedly closed in recent 
weeks, the Chinese were simply unable 
to fill the foreigners’ orders. 
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AUSTRALIA 
His Own Man 


John Grey Gorton, 56, likes to say 
that he is “Australian to my boot heels.” 
He is un avid sportsman (tennis, swim- 
ming, water-skiing), a cool politician 
with an instinct for shrewdness and en- 
terprise, and a demanding boss with a 
reputation for firmness and hard work. 
Sworn in last week as Australia’s 19th 
Prime Minister—succeeding the late 
Harold Holt, who drowned last month 
off Portsea (Time, Dec. 29)—Gorton is 
also very much his own man. He will 
probably wield a stronger, more de- 
cisive leadership than Holt and bend 
slightly to the left in his domestic pol- 
icy, pushing for more government-aided 
health services, larger old-age pensions 
and a more decisive federal voice in 
state alfairs 

In foreign policy, Gorton will not 
only continue Holts support of the U.S. 
policy in Viet Nam but possibly even 
step up the Australian commitment, now 
running at 8,000 men. The tall, tanned 
Prime Minister hopes to establish the 
same kind of “unique” relationship with 
President Johnson that Holt enjoyed. 
“] believe aggression must be stopped 
anywhere it takes place,” he says. “It 
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GORTON 
Coming from nowhere. 


doesn’t matter what sort of aggression 
We must show that it does not pay.” 

Unbeatable Lead. Gorton came al- 
most from nowhere to land his nation’s 
top job. An orange plantation owner in 
Victoria, he entered politics in 1946, 
joined the Country Party, and was elect- 
ed to the local council in Victoria, In 
1949, he switched to the Liberal Party 
and won a seat in the federal Senate 
Since then, he has served only in jun- 
ior ministerial slots in Australia’s Lib- 
eral-Country Party coalition, which has 
ruled the country since 1949; he head- 
ed up the navy, interior and works 
ministries, and at Holt’s death was Min- 
ister of Science and Education. 

After Holt’s death, the Liberal leader- 
ship—and prime ministership—seemed 
far more likely to go to Deputy Party 
Leader William McMahon, Holt’s trea- 
surer and second-in-command, But In- 
terim Prime Minister John McEwen, 
leader of the Country Party and a long- 
time personal rival of McMahon, 
warned that he would bolt the coa- 
lition if the Liberals chose McMahon. 
Amid the resulting party turmoil, Gor- 
ton went quickly to work gathering 
support for his own drive, and gained 
a full week on everyone else. By the 
time last week's Liberal Party conven- 
tion opened in Canberra, he had al- 
ready built up an unbeatable lead. He 
won on the second ballot 

Double Rescue. At election time next 
year, Gorton will have one big factor 
going for him in hardy, hero-loving Aus- 
tralia. Flying with the Royal Australian 
Air Force during World War II, he 
was shot down in the Pacific in 1942, 
lived for days on turtle eggs and fish 
until his rescue, then went through pain- 
ful plastic surgery for injuries he had 
received when his face “got mixed up 
with the instrument panel.” As he sailed 
home at last on leave, his boat was tor- 
pedoed, and he spent another day and 
a night on a raft, chest-deep in water, be- 
fore his second rescue. Today, in his 
amiably crumpled face, Gorton proudly 
wears the scars of his ordeal. 
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BOLIVIA 


The Benefits of Subversion 

Now that it is all over, Bolivian Presi- 
dent René Barrientos finds himself in 
the unusual position of being some- 
what thankful for the guerrilla uprising 
led by Che Guevara and his Cubans. 
The guerrillas gave Barrientos and his 
government a bad time for several 
months, but since Che's death the band 
has been whittled down to about five 
men, on whom the Bolivian army is clos- 
ing in this week in central Bolivia. 
With their campaign of violence and ter- 
ror, Castro’s followers did what Ba- 
rrientos had never been able to do: 
consolidate and unify public opinion— 
however temporarily—behind the gov- 
ernment. As a result, President Barrien- 
tos has emerged far stronger than at 
any other time in his three turbulent 
years in office. 

Leftist university students and tin 
miners, long a source of violent dem- 
onstrations and strikes. have not taken 
to the streets in months. Political opposi- 
tion has quieted down, Barrientos even 
strengthened his hand with the army 
by personally flying into the battle zone 
half a dozen times, sometimes only min- 
utes after the latest action. Og one 
visit, according to an entry in Che Gue- 
vara’s diary, Barrientos’ helicopter set 
down only 250 yards from the spot 
where the guerrilla leader was hidden. 
“The important thing was that we had 
the support of the people.” says Ba- 
rrientos, a former air force general. 
“Against us, Fidel and Guevara were ba- 
bies, just babies. We are definitely con- 
vinced that we saved the hemisphere 
from subversion.” 

Call for Pay Cuts. With a freer po- 
litical hand, Barrientos has been able 
to push ahead with his ambitious eco- 
nomic and social reforms, many of 
which are already bearing fruit. A vast 
modernization and economy drive has 
turned the deficit-ridden tin mines 
($16.2 million in 1962) into a mon- 
eymaker and taxpayer for the first time. 
With the increase in tin production, ex- 
port sales have risen 30% in the past 
three years to $150,400,000. Barrientos 
has also doubled petroleum production, 
built scores of new schools, hospitals 
and clinics, and added 20,000 miles of 
new roads in the country’s long-neglect- 
ed interior 

These projects, plus the military cost 
of the war, caused Bolivia to end the 
year with a $15 million budget deficit, 
To help hold down this year’s deficit, 
Barrientos asked his Congress last 
month to cut his $13,000-a-year salary 
by 25% , and executives in the govern- 
ment tin company dutifully followed 
suit, requesting a 20% pay cut. “I hope 
other state agencies will do the same.” 
Barrientos says. With the guerrilla war 
over, he realizes all too well that his tem- 
porary honeymoon with the tin miners 
and students could end any day. “We 
hope to better the situation of the min- 
ers,” he says, “because there just are 
no other resources.” 


CHILE 
Bid for Control 


A clock near the speaker's platform 
had just struck 3 a.m. when the hag- 
gard, dark-eyed figure shuffled into the 
meeting hall outside Santiago. “Mr. 
Chairman,” he said softly, “I demand 
the right to answer some personal at- 
tacks waged against me.” With that, 
Chile’s embattled President Eduardo 
Frei turned to the 530 members of his 
Christian Democratic Party's national 
committee and launched into a_ plea 
for his very political life. 

Frei's problems had reached almost 
Andean proportions, During his three 
years in office, a congressional coali- 
tion of Communists, leftists and Social- 
ists had tied up nearly all of his major 
reform legislation. Then a noisy leftist 
faction within his own party began join- 
ing the opposition in criticizing Frei, 
and six months ago finally won control 
of the executive council. At last week's 
meeting, Frei made a bid to regain con- 
trol of his party by proposing a bylaw 
that would give the President the final 
decision on any policy disagreement be- 
tween him and the party. 

The leftists rolled out their heaviest 
guns. Party President Rafael Gumucio 
attacked Frei for making important de- 
cisions without consulting the party. 
“The party has no owner,” Gumucio 
thundered. “The party belongs to all 
of us, to all members.” Deputy Bosco 
Parra claimed that Frei had not fol- 
lowed through on his reforms. 

Dates & Limits. In his own climactic 
speech, Frei cut loose all of the pent- 
up frustration of three years. “I do not 
pretend to be the owner or the boss of 
the party,” he said. “This could never 
be the attitude of a man who owes ev- 
erything to the party.” He had always, 
Frei said, discussed the main issues with 
members, and had invited them to his 
home for talks. “You must remember,” 
he stressed, “that I have the responsibili- 
ty of administering the country. You 
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FREI 
One final word from the left. 
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must not forget. dear companions, that 
the constitution has some regulations 
about dates and time limits.” 

Frei warned that the party’s very fu- 
ture was at stake, and that unless its 
members went along with him, they 
would all be out of power after the 
next elections in 1970. The delegates 
could only agree. When the vote came, 
Frei won by a 70-vote margin, and 
Party President Gumucio immediately 
resigned in favor of a pro-Frei mem 
ber. But the leftists still had the last 
word. By a margin of five votes, they 
won passage ofa proposal fuaranteeing 
workers the right to strike. a law on 
which Frei had asked for a year’s waiv- 
er. Frei had once more won control of 
his rebellious party. but he clearly did 
not yet control all its policies, 


CUBA 


A Time for Diversion 

It was an art exhibit truly worthy of 
that old master, Fidel Castro. For lovers 
of impressionism, there was a_ blurred 
U.S. combat film showing a Green Be- 
ret trooper slinging grenades into a peas- 
ant’s hut in Viet Nam. For pop-art fans, 
there was a cartoon drawing of Donald 
Duck, Superman and Foxy Fox repre- 
senting three American oil companies 
fighting for petroleum rights in an un- 
derdeveloped country, Lovers of camp 
art could watch a carefully edited Tar- 
zan film that illustrated Johnny Weiss- 
muller’s “white supremacy” over Afri- 
can tribesmen. And for the surrealist 
school. there was a likeness of a Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer lion that slowly turned 
into a growling Lyndon Johnson 

Castro's art exhibit was the highlight 
of an eight-day international cultural 
congress that ended in Havana last 
week, Though the congress was a flop 
as such affairs go—only a few of the 
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big names invited showed up*—it was 
part of an old Castro strategy: when 
things go sour. divert the people’s minds, 

The minds of Cuba's 7.8 million cit- 
izens have rarely needed more divert- 
ing. Che Guevara is dead, and with 
him Castro's dream of leading a con- 
tinent-wide revolution in Latin America, 
Cuba's relations with its Russian allies 
are at their lowest point since the 1962 
missile crisis. The economy is a sham- 
bles. Perhaps most serious. there is a 
new mood of frustration abroad in the 
land. “If the people could just com- 
plain,” says Jacinto Cabal'ero, a Cuban 
exile newly arrived in Miami, “it would 
be a lot easier. But you can’t even say 
the soap is lousy, because the revo 
lution makes the soap, and therefore 
you are criticizing the revolution, which 
is forbidden.” 

Two New Adventures. Nine years 
after Castro's victorious march into Ha- 
vana, rationing is still the Cuban's b 
gest gripe. The monthly rice allowance 
is down to 3 Ibs. per person, meat to '2 
Ib. Men are allowed only one new 
shirt and par of trousers a year: wom- 
en, one new dress a year, if available. 
Because of a similar shortage of spare 
parts, appliances and machines are con- 
stantly breaking down. Anything that 
does run fetches a capitalist’s ransom 
A nine-year-old G.E. refrigerator that 
“still cools” brought $2,000 in Havana 
recently; a rusted-out 1960 Buick went 
for S10.400—despite the fact that se- 
vere gas rationing keeps most cars at 
home 

In an effort to strengthen the econo- 
my. Castro has tried one fruitless 
scheme after another. He built a new, 








Among them: U.S, Cartoonist Jules Feif 
fer, Mexican Communist Painter David Alfa- 
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Herbert Read and, from Cambodia, Prince No 
rodom Sihanouk’s son, Prince Ranariddh 
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CASTRO ON THE STUMP 
The soap is lousy, but the revolution made it, so you can’t say it’s lousy. 


modern commercial-fishing fleet of 300 
boats, then found that most Cubans sim 
ply do not care for fish. He expanded 
cattle herds, but the distribution system 
is sO bad that most of the beef still is 
not reaching Cuban tables. Now he has 
launched several show projects, includ- 
ing a “Che Guevara Invader Brigade” 
to open up more than 150,000 acres 
for farming in central Cuba by stamp- 
ing out the ubiquitous Marabu weed, 
and a campaign to clear a 100,000- 
acre “belt” of land around Havana and 
plant it with fruits and vegetables. Many 
workers have no choice about where 
or when they labor. Army troops, mili- 
tlamen, bureaucrats and even cabinet 
ministers are expected to “volunteer” 
for field work. Those who do not often 
wind up on forced-labor details, and 
are sent off to the fields for weeks or 
months at a time. 

Graffiti & Sabotage. With the grad- 
ual rise in frustration, Castro’s govern- 
ment has split into activist and con- 
servative factions—but neither seems to 
know how to get anything done. Even 
the university, which Castro has always 
courted, has seen a rise in dissent. Last 
summer, 40 professors, students and mi- 
nor party officials at the University of 
Havana were arrested for disagreeing 
with party policy. The rank-and-file Cu 
bans are much subtler in their opposi- 
tion. Some scribble graffiti on restroom 
walls (“Down With Russian Imperial- 
ism,” “Fidel, Traitor”). Others indulge 
in a little spur-of-the-moment sabotage. 
Saiors or railroad men urinate in bulk 
sugar; a farm-hand may toss a wrench 
into a sugar-cane harvester 

Ins & Outs. To keep tabs on his coun- 
trymen, Castro has created a spiderweb 
of security organizations that reaches 
all the way down to the neighborhood 
and block level, where special “people's 
courts” are set up to try offenders. In 
school, students are trained to be good 
spies as well as good Communists. They 
learn their arithmetic with “socialist dis 
tribution” problems, study geography 
in terms of “friendly” and “enemy” na- 
tions, and still learn to chant praises of 
what Castro had hoped to create in 
Latin America: “One, two, three Viet 
Nams.’ 

Life in Cuba is a dreary affair. and 
it would be much worse were it not 
for the Russian dole of $1,000,000 a 
day—even though the Russians are no 
longer appreciated for their contribu- 
tion. The desperate urge to move in 
some direction, coupled with the prov- 
en inability to do so. has caused Cas- 
tro’s regime to lean more and more on 
such spectacles as last week's cultural 
congress. As the congress ended, Cas- 
tro came up with yet another diver- 
sion. Countering the suggestion of Bo- 
livian President René Burrientos that 
Bolivia's Marxist’ Prisoner Régis De- 
bray be swapped for Castro Prisoner 
Huber Matos (Time, Jan. 12), Castro of- 
fered to release 100 political prisoners 
in return for the body of Che Guevara. 
He may have in mind something like Le- 
nin’s tomb. 
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A good year before she reached EI- 
dorado in Bonnie and Clyde, Actress 
Faye Dunaway, 27, signed a six-pic- 
ture deal with Producer-Director Otto 
Preminger, well known as the fastest 
litigant in the West. One turkey was 
born of that union—Hurry Sundown 
—and Faye went her own way to star- 
dom. Now Preminger wants her back 
under the terms of their contract, and 
filed suit in New York complaining 
that she failed to show up for work as 
ordered for the beginning of a new pic- 
ture. Otto wants damages, plus an in- 
junction that would keep her from 
working for anyone else. Faye, pranc- 
ing about Manhattan in her tailored 
mini, had no comment. Say, Clyde, 
where'd you put that gun? 


Chuck's marriage to 
accomplished, Trenny 
decamped from Mil- 
waukee to have her own shot at the 
big time in New York. “I'd like to be 
a model like Jean Shrimpton,” she said, 
“but not for long. My real goal in life 
is to design dresses.” Trenny is already 
set for a modeling shot in the April 
issue of Ladies’ Home Journal, and she 
has been signed on as a junior model 
by the top-ranked Ford agency. “I 
would hire her even if she had two 
heads,” said Eileen Ford. “She has a ter- 
rific personality.” 

“It's a poor thing but mine own,” 
sighed Britain’s former Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan, 73, speaking with 
characteristic nonchalance about the re- 
cently published second volume of his 
memoirs, The Blast of War, 1939-1945. 
The P.M. had journeyed to New York 
for the American publication of the 
book—and a concurrent honorary de- 
gree from Columbia University—but his 
efforts at self-promotion were light to 
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MACMILLAN AT COLUMBIA 
Poor but his own. 
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DUNAWAY IN NEW YORK 
Rich but on loan. 


the point of weightlessness. The whole 
subject of statesmanlike memoirs, he 
said, invariably made him think of Ar- 
thur Balfour's critique of a Churchill 
memoir: “Winston has written four vol- 
umes about himself and called it ‘World 
Crisis.’ "* As for his own labors, Mac- 
millan is thinking ahead to the fourth 
and last volume, which he will be tempt- 
ed to call The Sigh of Relief. 

Sprung from jail at Christmas but 
still living under total mouth arrest, An- 
dreas Papandreou, 48, son of former 
Greek Premier George Papandreou and 
one of the most nettlesome critics of 
Greece's military junta, has decided to 
carry on elsewhere. Papandreou will re- 
turn to the U.S., where he taught eco- 
nomics at Berkeley from 1955 to 1959, 
and will presumably accept one of the 
academic offers he has received from 
Northwestern, Brandeis and Berkeley. 
The U.S. Government is amenable to 
the plan (Papandreou’s wife and four 
children are American citizens), and the 
junta is delighted. “He is the idol of 
the whole world, isn’t he?” cracked Dep- 
uty Premier Stylianos Pattakos. “He 
may go where he pleases.” 

Spies are just plain untrustworthy, 
griped Eleanor Philby, 55. who has 
taken to the beach near Tunis to kick 
up a sandstorm over her estrangement 
from Superspy Kim Philby. Eleanor 
tells all in The Spy 1 Loved, being pub- 
lished in England next week, and has a 
few extra words for Melinda Maclean, 
Si, ex-wife of Spy Donald Maclean 
and the woman who stole Kim away 
from Eleanor after they were all cozily 
settled together in Moscow. “All the 
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time I was in Moscow she was running 
around saying we were the most happi- 
ly married couple, which we were, and 
then as soon as I left she started her 
work,” Eleanor groused, “I don’t know 
whether he’s married her or not. I don't 
see how he can stand her, frankly, be- 
cause she’s such a bore.” 

What living man do Americans ad- 
mire most in all the world? Dwight 
Eisenhower, 77, according to Pollster 
George Gallup’s annual popularity sur- 
vey. The top ten: Eisenhower, Lyndon 
Johnson, Billy Graham, Bobby Ken- 
nedy, Pope Paul VI, Everett Dirksen, 
Richard Nixon, George Wallace, Ron- 
ald Reagan and Harry Truman. 

He could not love his art so much, 
loved he not money more, decided Au- 
thor Vladimir Nabokov, 68. The Rus- 
sian-born novelist has signed on with 
the publishing firm of McGraw-Hill af- 
ter a 13-year alliance with G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, the house that brought out 
Lolita when everyone else was scared 
witless. According to friends, Nabokov 
felt that Putnam had not done enough 
to promote his six books since Lolita; 
Putnam noted in return that Nabokov 
without nymphets has gone over great 
with the critics but hardly at all with 
cash-paying readers. All the same, Mc- 
Graw-Hill paid $250,000 as an advance 
on his next book—King, Queen, Knave, 
a rewritten version of a novel that he 
wrote in Russian in 1928, 


New York’s Jacob Javits, 63, hardly 
has to make the usual courtesy call on 
Israel to show that he is Senator of all 
the people. Nevertheless, Javits turned 
up in Jerusalem last week as part of an 
election-year tour of Europe and points 
cast. He donned a yarmulke to visit 
the ancient Wailing Wall, captured last 
June by the Israelis when they took 
over the Jordanian section of Jerusa- 
lem. With the home fires stoked, the 
Senator then flew off to Belgium and 
England. 





JAVITS AT WAILING WALL 
Run to each zone. 
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Lynmouth, picturesque coastal village on England's balmy southwest peninsula 


You can be sure of a welcome in Britain. 


It's funny. The British are among the world’s shyest 
people—but they go out of their way to make strangers 
feel at home 

Wherever you go and whatever you do when you visit 
Britain, it will be among friends People who not only 
speak your language, but who also think it. No diction- 
aries needed 

And where should you go in Britain? To London, of 
course. But then perhaps to the Lake Country of Northern 
Ireland. Or fishing for salmon in a wild Scottish stream. 
Or mountain-climbing in brooding, craggy Wales 

Or strike out in a rented car (at a weekly rate of as 
little as $42 with unlimited mileage!) and roam the 
sleepy byroads of the Cotswolds. See countryside often 
described as being “more truly English than any other 
in England.” Villages with timeworn names like Stow- 
on-the-Wold and Shipton-under-Wychwood 


Stop along the way for a country lunch. It may cost 


British Travel: New York—680 Fifth Avenue; Chicago—39 So. La 


you all of $1.75. Or spend a night in a country inn for 
the majestic sum of $5—including breakfast. 

Obviously, you won't need a great deal of money to 
make the most of Britain. But bring all your curiosity 
To help make your plans, see your travel agent. And 

) 


send now for a copy of Vacations in Britain, a tree 52- 


page ce lor book. 
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Youre in for 


powertul surprises 


with the 
68 Chevrolets 


It may not be surprising that the Nova SS Coupe (left 
background) delivers so much comfort and economy 

But you wouldn't expect its sleek sports-styled appearance; 
its longer, lower, wider stance; its computer-refined ride at 
Chevy II prices! Select the ‘68 Chevy Il Nova and you can 
order from 15 power teams for big-car power and 
performance. Another powerful surprise from Chevrolet ‘68. 


Chevy I 





You'd expect a ‘68 with the name “Impala” to be the 

last word in contemporary styling. Take special notice of the 
Impala Custom Coupe (foreground) and its sweeping-view 
hood styling, new Hide-A-Way windshield wiper system, 
new front and rear side marker lights. But the surprise comes 
when you scan the dozens of custom features available 

to make your Chevrolet even more distinctively yours. 

There’s Astro Ventilation you can select for any Impala 

(it's standard on the Caprice Coupe), a Super Sport package 
that you can order with the 385-hp Turbo-Jet V8, and 

much, much more. No matter your special preferences, 

or your budget, see all the Chevrolets — Caprice, 

Impala, Bel Air, Biscayne. And see them soon. 


Chevrolet 





Background, left; Chevy I) Nowa SS Coupe, and right, Chevelle Malibu Sport Sedan. Foreground: Impala Custom Coupe 





You would expect the beautifully sculptured Malibu Sport 
Sedan (right background) to have the quick-size nimbleness 
of a Chevelle. What comes as a powerful surprise is the 

} big-car power (a new 200-hp Turbo Fire 307 is the standard 
V8) and big-car ride (improved Full Coil suspension, new 
wide-stance chassis design and new advanced body 
mounting system). See and drive this powerful surprise — 

i the Malibu Sport Sedan — at your Chevrolet dealer's. 


Chevelle 


Only Chevrolet has so many 
surprisingly new features 


The ‘68's by Chevrolet come equipped with standard features never before 
available. There's a new warning buzzer, for instance, that sounds if the key is 
left in the ignition when the driver's door is opened. Seat belts with pushbutton 


buckles are standard for all passenger positions. And new concealed 








se powerful, 


headlights can be ordered on all Caprice models. See all the 
pleasant surprises and lots of others at your Chevrolet dealer's soon 


BE SMART! BE SURE! BUY NOW 
AT YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER’S. 





Not all computers are big, bulky 
stand-offish machines that hide in some 
lonely far-off room. 

Now Univac introdu 
member of its 9000 fam 
medium-size, low cost, re: 
system—the UNivac® 9400. 

When you want information about 
your business, our new 9400 computer 
system delivers answers immediately, to 
virtually any number of places at the 
same time. 

The UNIvAc 9400 can display 
information on a television screen. Or you 
can get it in writing on our high speed 
printer at up to 1600 lines a minute. It 
can handle tape or cards, talk to major 


ces the newest 
, a powerful 
ime computer 





our UNIVAC 1108 real-time 
system or to basic computers like our 
Univac 9200 and 9300. 
And while the UNIvAc 9400 
ter i ll this, it will find time 
to update your records, care for your 
payroll, inventory, and lots ‘e. In fact, 
it can do fi > 
ame time. 
The 9400 can do this because 
a “Supervisor” program to control 
different assignments, a “Time Slicer” 
to make sure each program gets its fair 
share by priority and disc systems for 
direct, random access. 
Any way you look at it, the 9400 is a 
remarkable system. It gives you 


computers like 









com doir 








ve main programs at the 


it has 











more system for the money. And as your 
company grows, it can grow with you. 
Like our 9200 and 9300, it is part of 
a compatible group of systems called the 
Unrvac 9000 series, that have been 
carefully planned to work with each other 
and with others still to come 
If you’re ready to move up from a 
* computer system, please call 








The voice that answers will be 
human. 


UINIVAC 


Univacissaving a lot of people a lot of time. 


4. SPERRY RAND 


The voice at the other end 
of this telephone isnt human. 


If you've never talked to a computer before, we'd like to introduce you. 





SPORT 


SKIING 
The Trouble with Being No. 1 


When the International Ski Federa- 
tion issued its seedings for 1968, 
France’s Jean-Claude Killy, 24, became 
the first skier in history to rank No. | 
in all three categories: slalom, giant sla- 
lom and downhill. Deservedly so. Last 
year the son of a Val d'Isére innkeeper 
won an astonishing 27 out of 32 events 
to make a shambles of competition for 
the World Cup. 

In this Olympic year, with everyone 
giving it an extra push, that triple first 
ranking puts triple pressure on Jean- 
Claude. In the season's first big race at 
Val d'Isére, Killy came in fourth be- 
hind Austria's Gerhard Nenning, an- 
other Frenchman and another Austrian. 
In the second big meet at Hindelang, 
he placed second in the two slaloms, 
both of which were won by Switzer- 
land’s unheralded Edmund Bruggmann. 
At aprés-ski parties, the buzz began: 
was something wrong with Killy? The 
answer from the French: don’t be silly. 

The one thing all France wants is 
Olympic victory this February, particu- 
larly on its home turf at Grenoble 
Killy is happy, healthy and wise enough 
to know that the warmups are just 
that. Wait. And so last week in the sec- 
ond half of the giant slalom at Adel- 
boden, Switzerland, Killy roared out of 
the start and flashed down the 1,800- 
meter course, carving and skating 
through the 60 gates to finish in 1 min, 
34.1 sec., a good 1.5 sec. ahead of his 
closest pursuer and enough to give him 
his first major win of the year. KILLY's 
REVENGE headlined the papers. “I went 
all out,” admitted Jean-Claude. “I want- 
ed to show that I was better than ever.” 


BASKETBALL 
A Guy Named Pete 


The fellows who play football for 
Louisiana State University call them- 
selves the Tigers, and the name has a 
certain edge of truth, In basketball, Tab- 
bies would have been more like it. 
L.S.U. did produce Bob Pettit, who 
went on to make it big in the pros. 
That was in the early 1950s; since then, 
the school has had only one winning sea- 
son, losing a dismal 212 out of its 323 
games. Then two years ago L.S.U. hired 
away North Carolina State’s Coach 
Press Maravich—and presto! Look at 
those Sabertooths! So far this season, 
they have won nine out of twelve games, 
including six of the last seven, and 
rank as a strong contender for the 
Southeastern Conference championship. 

And to what does Coach Maravich at- 
tribute his sudden success? Hard work, 
clean living, a solid basketball sense de- 
veloped over eight years at Clemson 
and North Carolina State. And, oh yes, 
a guy named Pete—Peter Maravich, 
20, his son and favorite basketball play- 
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COACH MARAVICH 
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PLAYER MARAVICH 


From Tabbies to Sabertooths. 


er, At 6 ft. S in. and 170 Ibs., Pete 
Maravich looks, as one sportswriter put 
it, “like a cross between a clarinet and 
a filter king.” But basketball, at least in 
college, is still a game for shooters not 
bruisers, and in that department Pete 
comes on like gunsmoke. 

Put It Up. In twelve games, he has 
pumped in an incredible 202 field goals 
and 136 free throws for 540 points 
and a 45-point average per game. No 
one in college or pro ball even comes 
close this year (U.C.L.A.’s Lew Alcin- 
dor is averaging only 28.3 points), and 
with any luck, Maravich should break 
the alltime college scoring record (1,209 
points) set by Furman’s Frank Selvy in 
1954. Pete's lowest score was 30 points 
against Alabama; his highest was 58 
against Mississippi State. One night last 
week against Georgia, he rattled off 42 
points, including two last-second foul 
shots that gave L.S.U. a 79-76 victory. 
A few nights later, he dropped in 52 as 
L.S.U. trounced Tulane 100 to 91. Not 
that Pete is a ball hog. He is enough 
of a team player to lead the squad in 
both assists (61) and rebounds (104). 
But, as his father says, “He's got to put 
it up there for us to go anywhere. I'll 
kill him if he doesn’t shoot.” 

Some players are best close in, with 
driving lay-ups, looping hook shots and 
little tap-ins; others are long-distance 
gunners. Maravich has the feathery 
touch and fluid coordination to do it 
all. Davidson Coach Lefty Driesell re- 
members one practice session when Pete 
demonstrated one-handed push shots. 
“He got out about two feet past the 
top of the circle—21 ft. from the bas- 
ket—and drilled in 40 straight. I never 
saw anything like it.” Poppa Press just 


says: “I get to the point where I don't 
coach him. I just watch.” 

Maybe that’s how it is now. When 
Pete was a tyke, basketball was how 
the day started and ended. From the 
time he was seven, he spent hours out 
in the backyard shooting baskets with 
his father, and listening to lectures on 
the niceties of finger control, form, 
stance, depth perception. By the time 
he finished Raleigh's Needham Brough- 
ton High School, Pete was already av- 
eraging 32 points a game and display- 
ing an almost total dedication to the 
sport, They still talk about the time he 
hobbled around the floor with a plaster 
cust on a badly sprained ankle—and 
still scored 42 points. 

Watch the Wolves. Close to 100 col- 
leges tried to recruit him—dreamers 
all. Off to L.S.U. it was, and while 
Dad was suffering through a miserable 
3-23 first season with the varsity, Pete 
was enjoying life on the frosh, drop- 
ping in 43.6 points a game, and lead- 
ing his team to a 17-1 season. This 
year he is even hotter, though rival 
coaches have tried everything from tri- 
ple teaming to simple mayhem. “They're 
attacking him like wolves,” says his fa- 
ther. “They punch him, they push him, 
they belly him, they hold him, they 
knee him.” 

All of which could be a problem 
when and if Pete goes on to the rough- 
er, tougher pros. At a spindly 170 Ibs,, 
he lacks the muscle to fight for the ball 
with the likes of a Wilt Chamberlain 
or a Bill Russell. He's getting there, 
though. Pete has already gained 10 Ibs. 
at L.S.U., and he figures to put on an- 
other 20 to 30 Ibs. by the time he 
graduates. 
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EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 


How to Prevent Riots 

After a series of campus uprisings, 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley last January set up a joint student- 
faculty committee to study ways to avert 
future disorders. This week the com- 
mittee—headed by Law Professor Caleb 
Foote and Graduate Student Henry E. 
Mayer—released a 250-page report that 
charged almost everybody involved in 
past troubles with pursuing “partisan 
ends” but also recommended some 
sound proposals as to how the school 
should govern itself. 

The report was quite indiscriminate 
in its criticism of the present university 
setup. It argued that Governor Ronald 
Reagan was “consistently unfriendly” 
and that the regents had proved “in- 
effectual in protecting the freedom and 
integrity” of the school—both propo- 
sitions that are open to debate. It blamed 
the university president for failing to 
give each campus enough autonomy, 
and Berkeley Chancellor Roger Heyns 
for not developing a meaningful dia- 
logue with the faculty. The professors, 
in turn, operated in “a milieu of confu- 
sion and uncertainty”’—not to mention 
indifference—with respect to their pow- 
ers. Too many students, the report said, 
displayed “an appallingly high rate of 
disaffection and disinterest toward” their 
own education. The result was “an 
atmosphere of distrust and suspicion.” 

The committee's basic solution to the 
problem is decentralization in order to 
interweave students, faculty and admin- 
istrators into a community seeking com- 
mon goals. Thus it urged the regents to 
confine themselves to setting broad pol- 
icy—something proposed by the regents’ 


own Byrne Report (Time, May 21, 
1965)—and recommended that adminis- 
trators delegate as much authority as 
possible to local campuses. 

Local Constituencies. At Berkeley, 
the report proposed breaking up such 
“unmanageable” units as the freshman 
and sophomore years of the College of 
Letters and Science, which has some 
6,600 students, into small colleges 
grouped around related disciplines, each 
with power to hire and promote teach- 
ers. Students would sit on the key com- 
mittees within departments to help 
shape policy and would also help evalu- 
ate the teaching of their professors. 
These local “constituencies” would then 
feed into a more representative—and 
entirely reorganized—student govern- 
ment and faculty academic senate. 

On the key issue of how the uni- 
versity should maintain order at Berke- 
ley—assuming that dialogue will not 
resolve all tensions—the report pro- 
posed that the chancellor should not 
get directly involved with administering 
campus discipline. Under the present 
system, it argued, the chancellor ap- 
pears to be both prosecutor and judge, 
which inevitably makes him seem like 
the students’ adversary. Instead, the 
committee suggested that a new set of 
campus regulations, subject to the chan- 
cellor’s veto, should be drawn up by a 
rules committee representing faculty, 
students and administration. Violators 
would be brought to a judgment before 
a student-conduct court composed of 
four students and four faculty mem- 
bers. If convicted, a student could ap- 
peal to the chancellor for a mitigation 
of punishment. As for clear violations 
of criminal law, that would be left en- 
tirely in the hands of off-campus courts. 








BERKELEY SIT-IN DEMONSTRATION LAST NOVEMBER 
Confusion and uncertainty—to say nothing of indifference. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
How to Get Through 


It was a shock to see 36 black faces 
before me. It is one thing to be liberal 
and talk, another to face something 
and learn that you're afraid. 

Despite an education at Harvard, Ox- 
ford and Columbia Teachers College, 
Bronx-born Herbert Kohl was clearly 
not ready for his first day in an East 
Harlem sixth grade. One minute he 
found his 36 Negro children sullen, si- 
lent, indifferent. The next they were 
boisterous, rowdy and defiant. “A child 
would tell me to get my nigger hands 
off him, and I couldn’t see the pathos 
and self-mockery of the statement.” 

Unlike many another young white 
teacher, Kohl stopped fretting about 
whether he had his class under control 
and began concentrating on getting 
through to his unruly charges. Eventual- 
ly, he discovered that they had an un- 
touched capacity for learning, and a 
creative gift that escaped conventional 
means of testing. “Not every child can 
be reached,” he writes, “and there are 
some children uninterested in learning 
anything; but they are very few, and 
even with them one doesn’t Know,” 

Joy & Despair. Like Bel Kaufman's 
Up the Down Staircase and Jonathan 
Kozol’s Death at an Early Age, Kohl's 
36 Children (New American Library; 
$5) is another narrative about the trau- 
ma of teaching in a ghetto school. 
Avoiding Miss Kaufman's accent on 
humor and Kozol’s emotionalism, Kohl 
tells his story straight—and convincing- 
ly conveys one teacher's joy in the 
potential of his students and his de- 
spair at a system that beats them down. 

Kohl's book is essentially a plea for 
honesty in dealing with such children. 
He felt “betrayed into hypocrisy” by as- 
signed texts that depicted life as filled 
only with goodness—and “no hypocrite 
can win the respect of children, and 
without respect one cannot teach.” Kohl 
is mercilessly honest about his own mis- 
takes, concedes that “I've hit children 
in anger, and insulted them maliciously 
when they threatened me too much.” 
Despite such pedagogical errors, Kohl 
found that “it is honesty, not rightness, 
that moves children.” 

Kohl also found other ways to move 
them. He ignored unrealistic texts, dis- 
carded rigid class schedules, introduced 
more free time—always seeking clues 
to what might stir them. He brought in 
clippings of a championship fight, books 
on mythology and military service, rec- 
ords to dance by on Friday afternoons. 
He passed up warnings that it is “un- 
professional” to see his students out- 
side the classroom, invited them to his 
apartment. Kohl nearly wept when a 
boy accidentally shattered a piece of 
pre-Columbian statuary; yet he decided 
the visits were worthwhile because they 
showed him “how narrow the view from 
the teacher's desk is.” 

Eventually, Kohl learned to accept 
the fact that “conflict, disagreement and 
irrationality” would always show up in 
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 =~$20a month 

~youcan become 

— partowner 
In more than 


— -120US. 
corporations. 








Using our Investors Accumulation Plan, you can 
now buy Investors Stock Fund for $20 a month 
(after an initial $40 investment). 

Investors Stock Fund is a mutual fund consisting 
of securities in more than 120 U.S. corporations. 
It’s designed to give you both long-term capital 


Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 


Investors Building—Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 


Please send me the Investors Accumulation Plan prospectus. 
Other plans available in Calif., Ill., Iowa and Wis. 
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gain and reasonable income possibilities. 
Investors Stock Fund is distributed exclusively 
by IDS. For free prospectus, mail this coupon. Or 
call your IDS man. (The Man with the Red Seal). 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under “Mutual 
Funds” or “Investment Securities” 














Toshiba America, Inc 





19 Transistor 7 Band Shortwave/FM/ 
AM 2-in-1. Newest for the portable 
people! A solid state masterpiece 
in genuine teak with chrome ac- 
cents. World wide coverage. LW, 
150-400 ke. SW;, 1.6-4 mc. SW2, 
4-10 mc. SW;, 10-20 mc. SW, 
20-30 mc. Receives international 
shortwave plus FAA weather/ 
navigation reports, CAP, ship-to- 
ship and ship-to-shore communi- 
cations. 

Toshiba Navigational MGC 
(Manual Gain Control) allows re- 
ceiver to operate as sensitive 
direction-finding / homing device. 4 
world-scanning antennas plus 2 
external antenna connections. 


7 keyboard band selectors. 
Electronic tuning meter. Switch- 
able Automatic Frequency Con- 
trol. Pilot lamp. 1-8 watt output. 
2 speakers. 

Full 1 year parts and labor war- 
ranty. The Toshiba Global Model 
9L-825F. $180.00° 
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STRENGTH IN 77 SECONDS 


That's all it takes to help build 

powerful muscles, trim body 
No strenuous exercises...no elaborate gym 
equipment...no lengthy, tedious work-outs. 
You don’t need time, space, or energy to 
multiply your strength...to broaden your 
shoulders . .. to increase your lung capacity 
. to trim your waistline . . . to develop 
vigor. Now the same method of Isometric- 
Isotonic Contraction that trained the German 
Olympic Team and other world-famous ath- 





letes can help YOU build a powerful physique. | 


Yes, even if you are 30, 50 years old or more. 
Unlike ordinary isometric contraction de- 
vices, the TENSOLATOR® combines both 
Isometric and Isotonic benefits in a series of 
quick 7-second exercises that you do once a 
day in your own room—less than 2 minutes 
in all! Muscles grow stronger, shoulders 
broaden, chest expands, waist tapers down — 
and you feel like a new man. Fast? We guar- 
antee impressive results in 10 days or your 
money back without question. Send for the 
big brochure that shows step-by-step illustra- 
tions of the Tensolator Method. Enclose this 
ad with your name, address, zip code (re- 
quired for mailing!) and 25¢ to cover postage 
and handling to: THOYLO CORPORA- 
TION, Dept. AN-3, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 
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Ceachers: 


TIME’s Expanded Education Pro- 
gram for High Schools and Colleges. 
Weekly: TIME and the Teachers’ 
Guide to TIME. Throughout the 
school year: free teaching aids, 
guides, maps, extras. For details: 
TIME Education Program, 540 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


Now Possible To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 


And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain In Most Cases. 
















Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases—to stop 
burning itch, relieve pain and actually 


shrink hemorrhoids. 


In case after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain and itch- 
ing, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 


place. 


The answer is Preparation H®— 
there is no other formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H also 
soothes inflamed, irritated tissues and 
helps prevent further infection. In 


| ointment or suppository form. 





his classroom, that a child who opens 
up one day may clam up the next. But 
open up they did. One girl, reported by 
previous teachers as three years behind 
in reading, amazed Kohl by her sure, 
rapid understanding of books that in- 
terested her. “I wouldn't read for those 
teachers,” she explained to Kohl. “Lis- 
| ten”—then she mimicked her own previ- 
| ous bumbling style of reading. 

Smash or Be Smashed. Kohl let the 
children’s own writings tell much of 
his story—and their poems, fables and 
essays provided unmistakable evidence 
of an unfettered gift for language that 
matched their world. Many graphically 
described the junkies, stabbings and 
muggings in their neighborhoods. One 
boy wove a wistful tale of how a bar- 
barian Christian in the time of Pericle- 


KAPLAN 


FRED 





KOHL 
How narrow the view from the desk. 


an Athens grew from a downtrodden 
weakling into the conqueror of Rome, 
mainly on the strength of good luck. An- 
other’s fable posed the dilemma of a 
boy about to be flattened by a machine 
unless he pushed a button occupied by 
| two ladybugs. He loved the bugs but 
| pressed the button. The moral, wrote 
the student, was “smash or be smashed.” 

With the help of some judicious 
coaching, Kohl's 36 children jumped 
one to three years ahead on reading pro- 
ficiency. Yet the book is not a success 
story. Most of his former students, Kohl 
reports, later became disinterested or 
dropouts. Appalled by the cynicism of 
veteran teachers he met, the irrelevance 
of most courses, Kohl concludes that 
until the whole system is changed, the 
inspiring efforts of a few well-meaning 
teachers only raise in students hopes 
that cannot be fulfilled by the rest of 
their education. As one of his students 
told him: “Mr. Kohl, one good year is 
not enough.” Convinced that reform 
will only come from the outside, Kohl 
quit to join a group at Columbia Uni- 
versity seeking to revise English teach- 





| ing in New York City schools. 
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Luxury isn't 


expensive anymore. 


Look inside a 1968 Plymouth 
Fury Ill. You'll see what we mean. 

Once it was a real achievement 
to put luxury fabric on the seats of 
a car. So it cost you if you wanted 
luxury fabric. But not anymore. 





And there was a time when foam 
seat padding was considered 
something pretty special, So foam 
in a car cost extra, if you had to 
have foam. But not anymore. 

The same goes for the sound- 
absorbing system in Fury Ill. The 
extra taillights, The moldings. 


And we won'teven go into Fury’s 
V-8 engine, Or the brakes. Or the 
trunk, Every one is the largest in 
its class. 

The fact is, all this comes stand- 
ard with Fury Ill, right down to the 
electric clock. We haven't made 
a big thing of it because we don't 
charge more for it. Which keeps 
Fury lll a low-priced car. 


Plymouth Fury Ul Nd And the beat goes on. 


So if anyone hands you the line 
about getting what you pay for, just 
remember, he might not be selling 
you a car. He might be taking you 
for a ride. 














LET US BE YOUR INVESTMENT INFORMATION CENTER 


Every business day, 22 





Food for thought 
How many of these 
stocks up or down 


2 million American shareowners determine the 


“value” of stocks. Reason: their decisions to buy, sell, or sit tight move 
prices up and down, or keep them steady. T here are a myriad factors 
on which investors and analysts base their decisions — and thereby 


affect the prices of your stocks. 
Take a minute now to scan five of 
the elements which appear signifi- 
cant to Merrill Lynch analysts. 
Then clip coupon for the results 
of their recent analyses of any of 
the 28 major companies listed on 
the opposite page. 


Profitability 
Is the rate of return up, down or static? 


A company ’s rate of return on equity 
capital may be a significant guide to its 
stock’s possible future. 
Example: the rate of return for one 
food company improved from 
5.3% in 1957 to 12.4% in 1966. 
The price of the company’s stock 
soared by over 500 percent. 
To find the rate of return, inve stors and 
analysts check the company’s balance 
sheet and income statement M; ny com- 
panies save them the trouble of work- 
Ing out the figure, by featuring it in the 
first few pages of their annual report. 


Important: a stock’s price can also be 
affected by antic ipated rates of return. 
Such projections are gene rally the 
province of researc h speci lists. Merrill 
Lynch suggests you ask for our Re 
search De partme nt’s estimate of a com- 
pany’s future returns before making 
buy/sell decisions on the stock. 


Leverage 
A brief explanation — and 
a word of caution 


Don't let Wall Street terms like “lever 
age” bother you. (If you've ever jacked 








Clip coupon for our 
analysts’ appraisals of major companies. 


up a car in anger, you Know what lever- 
age means. ) 

In the market, a stock is called “high- 
leveraged” if the company is obligated 
to pay a large amount of bond interest 
(and/or preferred dividends) in rela- 
tion to earnings, 


Example: if a company earns 
$600,000, and must pay bond in- 
terest of $500,000, it has just $100,- 
000 before taxes available for divi- 
dends to stockholders. 

If the company has a good year, 
and earnings increase to $700,000, 
it still only owes $500,000 in bond 
interest, but has $200,000 before 
taxes available for dividends, 
Double the amount that was avail- 
able before. 

If the company has a poor year, 





and earnings drop to $500,000, it 
still owes $500,000 in bond inter- 
est. There’s nothing at all left for 
dividends. 


With a high-leveraged company, even 
a small rise or fall in pre-tax earnings 
may make a dramatic difference to the 
price of the stock. Up or down. 

Some speculators have made fortunes 
in high-leveraged stocks. Some have lost 
fortunes. 

Moral: don’t play around with high- 
leveraged stocks—unless you can afford 
to lose as well as gain. 


Price-Earnings Ratio 
In line? Above the line? 
Or somewhere down the line? 


To get the “P/E ratio” for the stock that 
interests you, check the price in your 
newspaper, and the annual earnings- 
per-share in the company’s regular fi- 
nancial reports. 

Example: your stock is y lling at $30, 
and annual earnings are $2 per share. 
Price-earnings ratio: 15 to iF 


The P/E ratio of any stock is only 
meaningful when you compare it 
with the P/E ratios of other stocks 
in the same industry. 


If other stocks in the same industry as 
yours have a higher average P/E ratio 
(30 to 1, for instance), there may be 
something about your company that re- 
quires further investigation. 

One po ssibility: the projecte d earn- 
ings-per-share (those anticipated for 
the current year, or even for next year) 
may be lower than those in the compa- 
ny’s latest report—and well-informed 
investors may be selling the stock. For 
our Research Department's earnings 
forecasts on more than 2,000 compa- 
nies, stop by your nearest Merrill Lynch 
office. 
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rom Merrill Lynch: 
actors Can move your 


during 1968? 


How to open an account at 
a Merrill Lynch Investment 
Information Center. 


Opening an account with us is much 
like opening a charge account at a 
department store, assuming you are 
over 21 years old. 

Simply ask to see the office man- 
ager. Or, if you prefer, write us, giv- 
ing your name and address, phone, 


citizenship, Social Security number, 
bank, and your (or husband's) em- 
ployer and position—plus your sig- 
nature, 

When we have accepted your ac- 
count, you'll be able to place your 
orders anytime, anywhere, merely 
by pic king up the phone. 

Whether or not you have business 
to transact, you are always welcome 
to visit any Merrill Lynch office for 
investment information. Just walk in! 





News and Rumors 
Plain or fancy, fact or fantasy? 


It takes a bold man to say with certain- 
ty whether the market is going up or 
down. (Only your barber knows for 
sure.) 


Merrill Lynch does not know for 
certain what the market will do.We 
spend millions of dollars analyzing 
the news, but the market makes up 
its own mind—every minute, every 
hour, every day. 


The market reacts not only to news, but 
to rumors. Rumors about a company’s 
earnings, its management, its newest 
product. 

Sometimes these rumors turn out to 
be true. More often they are false. True 
or false, they cause some people to buy 
and sell, The result is that prices move 
up or down—because the price of every 
stock depends on supply and demand. 





Suggestion for skeptics: If you'd like 
to check on what is behind the rumors, 
check with Merrill Lynch. Our analysts 
have a city editor's ear for hard news. 
We also have a network of 170 offices 
around the world and 310,000 miles of 
private wire, Result: we can get news 
to vou fast —from all over. 


Management 
Is it competent to compete? 


Many analysts view a company’s man- 
agement as the dominating element in 
the evaluation of a stock. 

However, sizing up management is 
also among the most complex tasks that 
analysts —and investors —have to face. 

Here, as a guide, are some of the 
facets of management taken into ac- 


count by analysts in Merrill Lynch's Re- 


search Department: 
e age and experience © aggressiveness 

e ability to make 
effective use of 
manpower 

e standing in the 
eyes of competitive 
managements 


e adaptability to 
changing conditions 
e willingness to 
invest in research 
and development 


Forming judgments, as we do, on more 
than two-thousand companies is a for- 
midable undertaking. Fitting the man- 
agement piece into the rest of the jig- 
saw puzzle is even more demanding. 
That's why we spend over $5 million a 
year on Research. Our findings are 
yours for the asking. No cost, no obli- 
gation. 
Investigate—then invest. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10005 


Let any one of Merrill Lynch's 170 world-wide offices be your Investment 


Information Center. Just walk in! 
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FREE RESEARCH APPRAISALS 


To: Merrill Lynch, 70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 10005 

Please send me, without charge or obligation, your Research De- 
partment's latest appraisals of the companies I've checked. (Please 
limit your requests to a maximum of four.) 
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My Secret? 
Tan} ole)ac-romlitt(-me)|\-s-M ice lim =t-leer-)(e)ar- 8 
And the perfect gin, of course. 


Yes, yes, quite so. 

But you must concede that the perfect martini is a matter of 
private taste. 

The only ingredient that must not vary is the gin. 

The drier the gin the better the drink. 

And the closer you get to Seagram's the closer you get to perfect. 
Smart martini drinkers know that. 


Seagram’s.The perfect martini gin. 
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SOCIETY 
The Shepherd & His Lambs 


The touch distinctly recalled 18th 
century Versailles. But in the jet age, 
sailing by flower-bedecked barges to a 
make-believe Cythera will no longer do. 
It must be by plane. with champagne 
corks popping all the way. The destina- 
tion can be anywhere—Acapulco, Mos- 
cow, Marrakesh. Last week it was Nas- 
sau, and for today’s féte galante it was 
no moody grotto but the brand-new 
$55 million Paradise Island Hotel. Still, 
a touch of magic was called for, and 
the wand that summoned all the 
Beautiful People to court was 
held as usual by Serge Obolen- 
sky, 77, former prince and Im- 
perial Russian Guards officer, in- 
ternational playboy, World War 
I] OSS paratrooper, and current- 
ly the world’s most aristocratic 
purveyor of public relations. 

At his bidding the past week- 
end, planes flew in from the 
Continent and London, from Los 
Angeles and New York, to dis- 
gorge bevies of international 
beauties every bit as dazzling as 
any courtesan painted by Wat- 
teau or Fragonard. Their names 
tumbled out of Burke's Peeraxe, 
the Almanach de Gotha and the 
Social Register. From London, 
there was the Maharajah and 
Maharani of Jaipur, Lady As- 
tor, and the young dandy Lord 


Lichfield; from Madrid, Count 
and Countess de Romuanones- 
Quintanilla, and from Rome, 


Donna Allegra Caracciolo. Paris 
sent Princess Peggy d’Arenberg 
and = Dubonnet-Maker André 
Dubonnet; from Manhattan flew 
Marylou Whitney (with a se- 
quined bee on her bonnet), along 
with Newport's Jimmy and Can- 
dy Van Alen, Gardiner’s Island's 
Robert Gardiner, Hollywood's 
Carol Channing and politics’ Ted Sor- 
ensen and Richard Nixon. 

Time to Leap. And why did they all 
come, 362 strong? Because, said Obolen- 
sky, “934% of them are my friends,” 
And since all the bills were paid by the 
Mary Carter Paint Co. (which owns 
the new Paradise Island Hotel, along 
with A. & P. Heir Huntington Hartford, 
who retains 25%), the guests knew that 
le beau Serge would program their kind 
of weekend in the sun. He was there 
from the instant they entered Nassau 
customs, smoothing the way and shep- 
herding them into the black and white 
Cadillac limousines. For entertainment, 
he arranged an “informal” dinner the 
first night, which all but a handful of la- 
dies knew meant come in a gown, fol- 
lowed the next night by a black-tie ball 
(Meyer Davis music) and fashion show, 
with Marquis Emilio Pucci and Oscar 
de La Renta present to show their styles. 
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In addition to the white coral beach, 
Obolensky offered for diversion gam- 
bling at the casino until 6 a.m. In the 
afternoon, he organized an exhibition 
tennis match, pitting Pancho Segura 
and Dina Merrill against Pancho Gon- 
zales and Janet Leigh. And when 
George (Paper Lion) Plimpton leaped 
onto the court with a cry of “Tennis, 
anyone?” the Beautiful People sensibly 
took it as a signal to leap back into 
their limousines and depart. 

As the perfect host. Obolensky knew 
when to be present, when to be absent. 
Let the others game the night away; he 


BEN VARTIN 





OBOLENSKY & FRIENDS AT PARADISE 
932% pure. 


spent the small hours working out last- 
minute details of the seating arrange- 
ments, always fully aware of every shift- 
ing allegiance and liaison. But let 
something go awry, and Obolensky was 
on the scene. No sooner had the power 
failed during one dinner than he or- 
dered candles lit, soothing the party- 
goers with the assurance that candle- 
light was “far more romantic.” By the 
end, the guests agreed that in all things 
great and small the planning had been 
perfect, the execution superb. “Fantas- 
tic!” exclaimed Countess Rodolfo Cres- 
pi as she departed. “So marvelous,” 
cried Princess Luciana Pignatelli. “What 
fun,” beamed Rebekah Harkness. As 
for Obolensky, he drew himself up to 


From left: Countess de Romanones, Princess 
Pignatelli, Donna Allegra Caracciolo, Frangoise 
de La Renta, Oscar de La Renta, Obolensky, 
Countess Crespi, Marylou Whitney 





his full 6-ft. 3-in. height, then con- 
fessed: “I’m exhausted. Organizing all 
these beautiful women is tiring.” 

Organizing beautiful women to help 
publicize his clients (Piper-Heidsieck 
champagne, Haig & Haig Scotch, Man- 
hattan Jeweler Harry Winston) is the 
way Manhattan-based Obolensky makes 
a living. When Alexander's department 
store in Manhattan decided to compete 
with rival Ohrbach’s in copying orig- 
inal Paris dresses, they automatically 
turned to Obolensky, who pulled off a 
smash fashion show using models 
named Baroness Fiona Thyssen and 
Princess Ira von Furstenburg. “They 
were such good girls to do a favor,” 
says Obolensky. 

Daggers Between the Teeth. Still 
and all, it is a strange life for a man 
whose first two wives were Czar Al- 
exander II's daughter Catherine and 
Vincent Astor's daughter Alice. None- 
theless, Obolensky, a gallant bachelor 
since 1932, continues to serve as a 
prized escort from Newport to Palm 
Beach. Age seems to have slowed him 
not a bit. He can still dance the night 
away, on festive occasions leaps up on 
a table and performs the /ezginka with 
flaming daggers between his teeth. 

Back from Nassau, Obolensky is now 
off to Paris and Rome to arrange par- 
ties for Alexander's president, Alexan- 
der Farkas; then he must fly down to 
Madrid to help an old pal, Angier Bid- 
dle Duke, the U.S. Ambassador to 
Spain, give a benefit ball for the Can- 
cer Society. Wherever he goes, there 
will be entirely too many Beautiful Peo- 
ple to round up to leave Serge much 
time for play. Unless what he does for 
a living is play enough for any man. 


GIVEAWAYS 
Anybody Seen Wayne Walker? 


“They're winning at Sunoco!” has 
been the come-on TV jingle for Sun 
Oil Co.’s “Sunny Dollars” game. and 
each week a high-speed teletype ham- 
mers out the names of winners, fol- 
lowed by amounts ranging from $1 to 
$1,000, Humble Oil invites drivers to 
stop by at its filling stations to play “Ti- 
gerama.” Mobil’s “Winning Line” of- 
fers $1,000 to anybody who completes 
a card with pictures of three gas pumps; 
Sinclair offers up to $2,500 to cus- 
tomers who match up coupons to spell 
out a slogan in its “Dino Dollars” con- 
test. With no requirement that the driv- 
er buy gas (thus ensuring that the games 
will not be classified as lotteries) and 
with prizes including watches. luggage, 
color-TV sets, automobiles and up to 
$10,000 in cash, the oil companies’ 304 
different current giveaway — contests 
would seem like hard acts to knock. 

In fact. the harder the oil companies 
plug their contests. the more massive 
grows the frustration of the players 
whose glove compartments are full to 
overflowing with nonwin coupons. To 
jolly them along, American's “Super 
Pro,” which is offering 250 Mustangs 
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Call Air Express 
for fly-by-night service. 





And get your product 
to market by morning. 


Get your product ready today. Let Air Express fly it 
tonight. And give your customer most of tomorrow 
to use or sell it. (Can you think of a faster way to 
turn over capital?) 

Next morning service is available between major 
markets and includes door-to-door delivery. And 


both are standard Air Express features available 
at no extra charge. 

So next time you're shipping something, check 
with Air Express. Just tell us whether you want fly- 
by-night. Or fly-by-day. 

We fly around the clock. 


Air Express > | 


Division of REA Express 














to the first 250 who can fill five blank | 
spaces with the pictures of professional 

football stars, produced on TV in per- 

son the hardest of all the stars to find, | 
Detroit Lions’ Wayne Walker. The gag 

brought nothing but hollow laughter 

from the thousands of Super Pro play- 

ers still lacking the Walker stamp. 

Nor are players the only ones build- 
ing up resentments. Gasoline attendants 
find themselves wasting up to ten min- | 
utes per customer explaining the rules 
of each new game. Adding to the at- 
tendants’ frustration, many drivers have 
taken to driving into station after sta- | 
tion for a token gallon of gas while 
picking up more game chances. “Ameri- 
ca’s service stations stand in danger of 
becoming one enormous coast-to-coast 
casino,” warns E. D. Brockett, chair- 
man of Gulf Oil Corp., one of the few 
major oil companies to abstain from 
the games. “Costs will rise and service 
will suffer,” says Brockett, who fore- 
sees the day when motorists will say, | 
“Fill her up, check the oil, and where's 
the roulette wheel?” 

Bucks in the Gutter. Because con- 
tests are competitive, most oil com- 
panies keep the results secret, and play- 
ers have no way of knowing how long 
the odds are. But they are trying all 
kinds of gambits to make them shorter. 
Newspapers carry personal ads seeking 
matches, with an offer to split the prize. 
John Racanelli, owner of a Chicago 
pizza parlor, is typical; he spent $8 ad- 
vertising in two papers for the other 
half of his $2,500 Dino Dollar card. 
“Everybody who called had the same 
coupon I did,” says Racanelli. “I never 
won anything.” 

In Boston, Barney Myerson, manager 
of Crown Cab Co., had his drivers 
pool their contest cards. “It didn’t pay 
me to open the envelopes,” Myerson 
found. “I ripped open 1,200, and we 
won exactly $1."" In Charlotte, N.C., Ob- 
server Columnist Kays Gary tried even | 
harder. As a fund-raising scheme for 
Holy Angels Nursery, he invited read- 
ers to send in their cards and coupons. 
Last week, having totted up 6,323 cards 
from four states, he found that the win- 
nings were just $21, most of it in 25¢ 
driblets. Said Gary in disgust: “A man 
would have as much luck going up 
Tryon Street with a shovel trying to 
find a thousand bucks in a gutter.” 

Sensitive to criticism that too few 
people win, Shell Oil Co. recently an- 
nounced that 670,386 players won 
$1,400,531 in its “Americana” contest 
in five Western states, listed the names 
of the 54 who won the top $2,500 
prizes. Humble Oil, which is testing its 
new game, “Heads or Tails,” in Hous- 
ton, makes clear in its TV advertising 
that $50,000 will be distributed in the 
area “no matter how long it takes.” 
But this may not be enough to satisfy 
the Federal Trade Commission's Bu- 
reau of Deceptive Practices; it is now 
investigating the oil-company giveaways, 
including number of tickets printed and 
the methods of distributing them. 
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If you can’t find your way 
back to the Paris Hilton, 
look for the Eiffel Tower. 


We overlook the same park, only a block from 
the Seine and the tree-lined boulevards. But 
Manager Pierre Jaquillard’s magnificent new 
Paris Hilton offers more than an excellent 
location. There are 500 tastefully decorated 
rooms... 
And there's “Le Toit de Paris," a rooftop 
supper club with a spectacular view of 
the city, or Le Western—where you'll 
get the best steaks east of New York. 
You'll find the Paris Hilton is a great 
deal more than the easiest hotel 

in the city to go home to. 


“BP For reservations call your travel 
agent, any Hilton hotel or Hilton 
Reservation Service. 


Paris Hilton 
















each with the weather you select. 
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The merger of 
American & Foreign Power Company Ine. 


into 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


has become effective. 


idersigned acted as financial advisers to Electric Bond and Share Company int 


LAZARD FRERES & Co. 


January 5, 19 
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SPECIALS 


New Trails 

Television, that relentless blazer of 
old trails, opened some fresh territory 
for a change last week. On NBC, re- 
tired Astronaut John Glenn, 46, pre- 
miéred his Great Explorations series 
with “The Trail of Stanley and Living- 
stone.” And on ABC, The Undersea 
World of Jacques-Yves Cousteau cycle 
was launched with “Sharks.” 

Glenn, on leave from the board chair- 
manship of Royal Crown International, 
retraced Henry Stanley’s 1,000-mile 
trek, from Bagamoyo to Ujiji, in what 
is now Tanzania. The New York Her- 
ald headline hunter took 7}! months to 
reach Missionary David Livingstone in 
1871. Glenn made it in 54 weeks by 
foot, rail and Land-Rover. In the pro- 
cess, his documentary flashed back and 
forth artfully but not artily between 
Stanley’s diary and line drawings of 
the day and troubled contemporary Tan- 
zania. Glenn’s words were not quite up 
to his pictures, though. By contrast with 
ABC’s Project Africa or with Stanley's 
own eloquence, the Glenn chronicle at 
times sounded as elementary as My 
Weekly Reader, 

Saddened by much of what he found. 
Glenn showed the audience the sites of 
the ancient slave trade and pointed out 
the tall mango trees “grown from seeds 
spat out by slaves.” He winced visibly 
at a beggar who had been blinded, de- 
plored disease, illiteracy (80%), and the 
poached-out game lands that the na- 
tives suffer with “silent resignation.” 
“Shooting for the pot” (living off the 
land) for part of the journey, as did 
the Stanley expedition, Glenn briefly 
tried to master hurling the kKnobkerrie, 


a throwing stick, and missed his target. 
But he used a Winchester 70 rifle to dis- 
patch—in two shots—a massive rogue 
elephant that was ravaging the crops. 
“There was a cause for destruction,” 
he told his viewers. “But I'm not proud 
of killing this great beast.” Then the car- 
avan smoked great chunks of it over a 
makeshift barbecue. 

Killing Machine. “This voyage is the 
culmination of my life’s work,” pro- 
claimed the 57-year-old Cousteau (TIME 
cover, March 28, 1960) as he set out last 
February from Monaco. For the 
opener of his series, which will run to 
at least twelve specials over a five-year 
span, his converted minesweeper Calyp- 
so pursued sharks in the waters of the 
Middle East. For half a year, Cous- 
teau’s crew was aswirl in terrifying ham- 
merheads, blue whalers and tiger, shov- 
elnose and white-tipped sharks—"“by 
whatever name,” the narrator said of 
the breed, “a fearsome brute, a perfect 
killing machine.” But Cousteau’s red- 
capped divers fearlessly ran off expert- 
ments right in their menacing midst, 
One crewman rode the back of a 60- 
ton whale shark, Others worked in pairs, 
back to back, euch carrying a shark 
billy to fend off attackers on all flanks. 
When the quarry was most frenzied or 
aggressive. the explorers made their 
studies from behind steel cages lowered 
from the Calypso. 

The divers moved as gracefully as if 
they were choreographed by Balanchine; 
the sharks circled with the sinister de- 
termination of a Pinter villain. Remark- 
ably, there were no accidents. “It was 
good that we finished without trouble,” 
said the chief cameraman, Cousteau’s 
27-year-old son Philippe, “because I 
think we were getting overconfident.” 


DAVID GAHR 





GLENN & COMPANION GUNNING DOWN ELEPHANT 
Saddened by what he found. 
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NEWSCASTING 


Travels with Charley 

One night several months ago, while 
jetting from Manhattan to Detroit to 
cover a story, CBS Newsman Charles 
Kuralt, 33, got to wondering about all 
those tiny clusters of lights in the dark- 
ness below. By flitting from one big 
city to another to report on the latest 
disaster, he realized, TV newsmen “miss 
everything in between.” “What,” he 
asked, “about the people who live out- 
side the cities? Is the mood of Amer- 
ican life really as unsettled as it ap- 
pears to be on television?” 

To find out, three months ago he 
and a three-man crew piled into a rent- 
ed Dodge travel bus crammed with film 
equipment and four bunk beds, and hit 
the back roads. 

Scarcing Up. The CBS team followed 
no set itinerary, simply turned on_ its 
cameras when and where there was 
something interesting to shoot. As the 
autumn foliage turned, Kuralt appeared 
on Walter Cronkite’s Evening News 
with a two-minute film report from a 
leaf-strewn country road in Vermont 
(“It is death that causes this blinding 
show of color, but it is a fierce and flam- 
ing death”). While rolling through Ohio 
in November, Kuralt noticed that ev- 
ery town in the area except Harrisburg 
(pop: 360) was plastered with campaign 
posters, This led to an account of a 
town that was holding an election but 
“managed to escape all the unseemly ex- 
citement of Election Day by the simple 
expedient of nobody running for any- 
thing.” The town treasurer, a lady who 
keeps the ledgers on her dining-room 
table, confessed that she “just never 
got around to putting her name on the 
ballot.” The mayor wearily explained 
that he was not running for re-election 
because “we have all the aggravations 





DIVERS EVADING SHARK 
Fearsome by whatever name. 
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Your cruise ought to start 


in the sun. 
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We start you in the French Caribbean 
or the Méditerranean. 

Caribbean bound? We jet you to the 
beautiful French island of Guadeloupe 
You board a Frenc h ] ine cruise ship the 
S.S. Antilles or S.S. Flandre. Leisurely 
you enjoy the sun and sea, stopping at 
romantic ports of call, where bargains 
abound and shopping is fun 

Mediterranean minded? Choose an 
air/sea cruise. We jet vou to Marseilles, 
thenontosuch exotic places as Casablanca, 
Madeira, Dakar, the Canary Islands on the 
M.S. Ancerville or the S.S. France 

Whichever sea vou select, you'll en- 
jov getting there by Air France. It's a de- 
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lightful way to save more days in the sun 
‘Festival in the Sky" stereo, and 
movies by In Flight Motion Pictures, 
available at nominal cost 
For more facts and free folders, see 
vour Travel Agent, mail coupon, or call 
Air France. 


SAFETY INFORMATION 

The S.S. France and S.S. Ancer- 
ville, registered in France, substantially 
meet International Safety Standards tor 
new ships developed in 1960. The S.S 
Flandre and S.S. Antilles, registered in 
France, meet International Safety Stand 
ards for new ships developed in 1948 


Air France, Box 707. New York, N.Y. 10011 INS 
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This ex-pro basketball star 
found his toughest competition 
selling computers. 


At 6 foot 4, 210 pounds, Paul Arizin was one of the “‘small" men in professional 
basketball. Today, he’s an IBM computer salesman in Philadelphia. 

His competitors aren’t seven feet tall anymore, but the challenge is just as 
tough. ‘‘That’s why | chose the computer business,” says Arizin. “When | re- 
tired from pro ball, | simply couldn't take a routine job. 

“The computer industry is intriguing. Each of my customers has a different 
problem, ranging from routing trucks to unscrambling inventory. And with 
many computer companies working on the same problem, you have to ham- 
mer out the best possible solution, or it’s no sale. 

“All this competition not only makes my job exciting, it's good for the cus- 

tomer. For a dollar, today’s computer can process a thousand times more data 
than it did in 1950. And as data processing gets even more economical, it be- 
comes useful to more people.” 
Although Paul Arizin traded the basketball court for the computer busi- 
ness, he still finds time to coach his son’s basketball team. *‘| 
don't know if there are any all-Americans in the 
bunch, but maybe there's a promising com- 
puter salesman or two.” 
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The computer industry began less 
than two decades ago with a 
handful of firms. Today, IBM 
and companies like it have 
created new career opportu- 
nities for hundreds of thou- 
sands of people like Paul 
Arizin. 
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For four generations 
we ve been making medicines 
as if people's lives 
depended on them. 





DAVID GAHR 


KURALT IN MAINE 
Like a two-minute cease-fire. 


of the big cities, maybe more. We have 
dogs, cats, neighbors fighting.” 

In Rockland, Me., Kuralt went out 
on a fishing boat and reported: “From 
Calais down to Kittery, the lobstermen 
agree: Maine lobsters are. as they say 
Down East, ‘scarcing up.’ The report 
ended with Kuralt seated before a shore 
dinner: “We should add, reassuringly, 
that the lobster has not vanished, though 
this one is about to, Maine lobsters are 
more elusive than ever, but just as tasty 
as ever when consumed with drawn but- 
ter On an expense account.” 

Looking Ahead. Sandwiched between 
the daily barrage of riots, wars and dem- 
onstrations on the Cronkite show, Ku- 
ralt’s slices of Americana are like a 
two-minute cease-fire. “It’s refreshing 


to us,” he says, “to realize that the coun- | 


try isn’t in flames. It turns out that 
there’s a lot of good going on.” View- 
ers agree, and the experimental feature 
has been extended through next month, 

Though ABC and NBC have also 
stepped up their coverage of offbeat sto- 
ries, neither so far has matched Kuralt’s 
diversity or unabashed do-goodness. In 
Holbrook, Mass., he told of a fund drive 
for the infant son of a Navy pilot who, 
by diverting his crippled jet away from 
a school and residential area, sacrificed 
his own life. In Westerville, Ohio, Ku- 
ralt interviewed John Franklin Smith, 
87, who upon retiring as a teacher at Ot- 
terbein College stayed on as a janitor; 
the old man remarked that he was still 
“looking ahead” because there were so 
many “good books to read and fish to 
catch and pretty women to see and good 
men to know.” 

Soon, Kuralt plans to head his bus 
for Hinckley, Ohio, where, like the swal- 
lows of Capistrano, a flock of buzzards 
returns every year, for what has be- 
come an annual Buzzard Festival. All 
this is hardly bulletin matter. Yet, if 
nothing else, the enthusiastic response 
of viewers to Kuralt’s vignettes does 
prove, as he says, that “the definition 
of television news needs broadening.” 
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ZENITH'S 50TH ANNIVERSARY — BEST YEAR YET TO GET THE BEST 


Zenith’s amazing 
“Circle of Sound” 
Stereo lets you 

sit anywhere... 
and still hear 
perfectly balanced 
stereo sound! 


*Manufacturer sgoested retail price 





You can sit to the left of it. Sit to the right of 
it. Sit anywhere in the room. You're still sur- 
rounded with perfectly balanced stereo sound. 
The secret: unique Zenith remote speakers that 
fire upward into inverted cones—uniformly dis- 
persing stereo sound in a 360° circle. “Circle of 
Sound” Modular Stereo also features a solid- 
state amplifier with 80 watts of peak music 
power and famous Micro-Touch® 2G Tone 
Arm. The Moderne, Model Y565, $199.95 





® 
The quality goes in before the name goes on 


The merger of 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


into 


IDEAL BASIC INDUSTRIES, INC. 


(formerly Ideal Cement Company) 


has become effective. 


The undersigned acted as financial advisor to 


both companies in connection with the merger. 


F. EBERSTADT & Co. 


January 9,1968 
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MEDICINE 





SURGERY 


Fascination & Lessons 

Five operations in as many weeks 
trained world spotlights on the surgical 
feat of transplantation of the human 
heart. From the fact that this operation 
could be repeated so often and so soon 
after the historic first in Cape Town, 
with survivals up to 18 days, four con- 
clusions emerged: 

1) Surgically, the procedure is entire- 
ly feasible for a sufficiently experienced, 
well-coordinated team (in reporting job 
offers from U.S. hospitals, South Afri- 
ca’s Dr. Christiaan Barnard said that 
he would go only if some of his 30- 
man team could go with him). 

2) While the rejection reaction had 
been the transplanters’ biggest bugbear, 
a verdict on its true importance must 
be postponed at least until a heart re- 
cipient lives long enough for the re- 
action to develop. By the end of last 
week, none had. 

3) Problems in finding heart donors 
have been cased by the drama of the 
first transplant, with the appealing ele- 
ment that the humblest accident victim 
might, by the donation of his heart, con- 
fer the gift of life on another. 

4) For all its fascination and dramat- 
ic attraction, transplantation cannot in 
the conceivable future offer relief for 
more than a minute proportion of heart- 
disease victims. It therefore invites at- 
tention to less drastic surgical and medi- 
cal procedures now being developed or 
enormously improved, which give hope 
to far greater numbers (see final Mep- 
ICINE story). 


Louis Block 


For one of the three men who fought 
for life last week with transplanted 
hearts, the battle was brief. 

Louis Block, 58, a retired fireman, 
had suffered a succession of heart at- 
tacks while he ran a radio-TV business 
in The Bronx. His heart grew bigger 
but weaker, causing a corresponding 
lung deterioration. Block was referred 
to Brooklyn's Maimonides Medical Cen- 
ter, where Surgeon Adrian Kantrowitz 
had already attempted the transplant of 
a baby’s heart (Time, Dec. 15). 

The Kantrowitz team was prepared 
for delay in finding a donor with Block's 
blood type, AB, Rh positive. This is 
found in only about 5% of Americans. 
By extraordinary chance, the first poten- 
tial donor reported to Maimonides was 
AB positive. She was Helen Krouch, 
29, a New Jersey office worker who 
had seemed in perfect health when she 
told her parents: “If I could save some- 
one’s life with my heart, I would do it. 
If | knew I were going to die, I'd like 
to die that way.” Instead, she collapsed 
in a parking lot from the pressure of a 
tumor upon her brain stem and lapsed 
into a fatal coma. But her father re- 
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membered, and her doctor called Mai- 
monides, where she died. 

Helen Krouch weighed a scant 100 
Ibs., and her heart was proportionately 
small. Louis Block weighed 170. Be- 
sides the difficulty of tailoring the trans- 
plant to fit, Surgeon Kantrowitz saw 
another problem: the donor heart al- 
most certainly could not pump enough 
blood at first, although it might later in- 
crease its capacity. He decided to trans- 
plant the heart but to assist it for a 
while with a helium balloon pump in- 
serted through a thigh artery and placed 
in Block’s aorta, This device (Time, 
Aug. 25) has worked well for five pa- 
tients in shock and near death after 
heart attacks. 

The operation took more than eight 
hours—longest of the five heart trans- 
plants so far performed. When it was 
over, the exhausted Kantrowitz said re- 
alistically: “I don’t think any heart trans- 
plant can be considered a success until 
the patient goes home.” Eight hours 
later, Block died. 


Michael Kasperak 

The case of Mike Kasperak differed 
from that of other transplant patients 
in the underlying cause of his heart dis- 
ease. Kasperak, 54, was stricken with a 
severe viral inflammation of the heart 
(viral myocarditis) ten years ago. Re- 
cently the inflammation had not been 
active, but the heart had become en- 
larged, more scarred and fibrous. Kas- 
perak (pronounced Ka-spair-ak) quit his 
job as a Cleveland steelworker and re- 
tired to East Palo Alto, Calif. After a 
November episode of heart failure, he 
was admitted to Stanford Medical Cen- 
ter on Jan. 5, in desperate plight. When 
Kasperak asked his wife, Ferne, what 
she thought about a transplant, she gave 
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SHUMWAY 
Clinical trial. 
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BLOCK 
Extraordinary chance. 


what has fast become the standard an- 
swer of the Barnard era: “Go ahead—I 
want you alive with me.” 

In this case also, the eventual donor 
had no thought of her own death when 
she talked to her husband about heart 
transplants. Virginia Mae White, 43, 
had never had a serious illness as she 
celebrated the 22nd anniversary of her 
wedding to Charles W. (“Bill”) White. 
Next evening, she had a massive brain 
hemorrhage and was taken to El Cam- 
ino Hospital in Mountain View, only 
eight miles from Stanford. When her 
doctors said there was no hope, White 
asked whether there was any type of re- 
search going on relating to what had 
happened to his wife—"something 
where she could help.” 

Her neurosurgeon phoned Palo Alto, 
and White soon got a call from Dr. Nor- 
man E. Shumway Jr., pioneering head 
of Stanford's cardiovascular unit, a fel- 
low resident with Cape Town's Dr. Bar- 
nard at the University of Minnesota 
and the developer of the heart-trans- 
plant technique first used by Barnard. 
Shumway asked about a possible trans- 
plant. White talked it over with his 
children, Judith, 18, and Richard, 12. 
He also consulted Virginia’s mother. 
They all said yes. 

Distributor Cap. When Mrs. White 
died, a team headed by Dr. William An- 
gell removed her heart. Dr. Shumway 
did not have it perfused with blood, as 
had been done in South Africa, while 
Kasperak was prepared for the implant. 
He simply had it kept in a cold saline so- 
lution, at about 50°F, Kasperak, on a 
heart-lung machine, was cooled hardly 
at all. Applying experience gained from 
years of experimental surgery on an- 
imals, Dr. Shumway left in place two 
quadrantal areas of Kasperak’s heart, 
with venae cavae and pulmonary veins 
attached—analogous to the distributor 
cap of a six-cylinder car with its spark 
plug leads. Then he cut this section 
away from Mrs. White's heart and tai- 
lored the remainder to fit. 

There were many complications. Kas- 
perak had worked in a fume-filled steel 
mill, had been a heavy smoker and, as 
a result, his lungs were leathery. They 
could not exchange enough oxygen to 
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WHITE 


KASPERAK 
Standard answer. 


keep him going. So an incision was 
made in his throat and a tube insert- 
ed to supply oxygen more efficiently 
and to remove mucus. Kasperak’s big 
chest was rigid; other organs showed lit- 
tle tendency to close in around the 
small heart, and the cavity filled with 
fluid. His liver and kidneys had been 
damaged by a shortage of oxygenated 
blood. 

Scarcely more than a day after the 
transplant, Kasperak began to bleed into 
his gastrointestinal tract. Evidently the 
clotting mechanism in his blood had 
been knocked out by the failure of his 
liver to produce the necessary enzymes. 
His platelets (tiny disklike elements in 
the blood, which are important in clot- 
ting) plummeted from a normal count 
of 250,000 per cu. mm. to 4,000, This 
required heroic measures. Kasperak had 
to have blood transfusions, and to re- 
move metabolic wastes from his body 
the surgeons punched another hole in 
him—through the abdominal wall, for 
peritoneal dialysis. This is a process in 
which a solution is pumped into the ab- 
dominal cavity to pick up waste sub- 
stances that normally should be cleared 
by the kidneys and urine. 

Kasperak rallied through most of the 
week. But then he suffered a serious set- 
back. Because of his poor liver func- 
tion, an excess of bilirubin (a by-prod- 
uct of hemoglobin, the oxygen-carrying 
protein in blood) began to build up in 
his system, and doctors scheduled an- 
other massive transfusion to remove im- 
purities from his blood. Through it all, 
the one organ that consistently worked 
best was his acquired heart. 


Philip Blaiberg 

The patient who seemed to get along 
best with his transplanted heart was for- 
mer Dentist Philip Blaiberg in Cape 
Town, Dr. Barnard’s second recipient. 
Eleven days after the operation, Blai- 
berg, 58, was sitting on the edge of his 
bed and swinging his legs like a school- 
boy. This was not mere bravado, but 
was designed to help his circulation. 
He drank a “shandy” (beer and lem- 
onade) and sang a Brahms lullaby. 

Then Blaiberg hit some snags. When 
he developed a sore throat, his doctors 
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were relieved to find no evidence of bac- 
terial infection. They decided that a 
virus was to blame and prescribed a sim- 
ple gargle. Next, too much fluid ac- 
cumulated in the sac around Blaiberg’s 
new heart, as may happen after cardiac 
surgery of any type. This necessitated 
puncturing the sac to drain it. After 
that, Blaiberg said he felt much better, 
and the doctors felt confident enough 
to reduce his already moderate doses 
of immunosuppressive drugs. 


Too Many & Too Soon? 

Some U.S. physicians asked last 
week whether the flurry of surgical vir- 
tuosity in heart transplants might be 
premature. A Canadian heart surgeon 
said it was. The Soviet Union's health 
ministry forbade Russian surgeons to 
do such transplants. Germany's Dr. 
Werner Forssmann, who won a Nobel 
Prize for dangerously daring heart re- 
search performed on himself, said: “I 
consider it a crime to perform an opera- 
tion in a field where fundamental re- 
search is not yet finished.” 

Although the heart surgeons who had 
performed transplants obviously did not 
agree, they made no secret of their con- 
cern over the ethical problems involved. 
Dr. Shumway describes the procedure 
not as an experiment but as a “clinical 
trial.” He does not expect heart trans- 
plants ever to become routine, partly 
because of the problem of supply, but 
he looks forward to the day when they 
can be considered effective treatment 
for selected patients, 

The question then arises: For which 
patients? A basic rule in surgery is: 
“Never perform a big operation if a 
smaller one will do.” No smaller, less 
radical operation offered any hope for 
any of the first five recipients of heart 
transplants. They were all patients 
whose condition was judged to be “ter- 
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EFFLER 
Promising groft. 





minal,” whose end might come any 
day. In those circumstances, Shumway’s 
“clinical trial” can be ethically justified. 

Scratching the Heart. What the sur- 
gical spectaculars have done, though 
nobody planned it that way, is to di- 
vert attention—and possibly research 
money—from corrective measures for 
heart disease in its earlier stages, and ul- 
timately, of course, from prevention. 
There are already several surgical ap- 
proaches designed to repair hearts after 
coronary occlusion but before the dam- 
age becomes near-total and irreversible, 
as it had in the transplant patients. 

The oldest of these, pioneered 30 
years ago by Cleveland Surgeon Claude 
S. Beck, involves opening the heart sac 
and scratching the heart's surface, so 
that in self-defense it builds up an in- 
creased blood supply. A second tech- 
nique devised by Montreal’s Dr. Ar- 
thur Vineberg requires ihe freeing of 
minor arteries in the chest and implant- 
ing these in the heart muscle.* More 
radical is the removal of a pie-cut wedge 
of damaged heart, after which the edges 
of healthy muscle are stitched together. 
There are, in addition, several methods 
of reaming atherosclerotic plugs from 
coronary arteries, 

All these techniques have been suc- 
cessful, in varying degrees, for small 
numbers of patients. But until recently, 
a major difficulty has been for the sur- 
geon to determine in advance where 
and how big the obstruction was, and 
so decide how to treat it. That has now 
been overcome by improved techniques 
for X-raying the heart's arteries, de- 
veloped at the Cleveland Clinic by Dr. 
F, Mason Sones Jr. Relying on these, 
two of the Clinic’s surgeons, Dr. Don- 
ald B. Effler and Dr. René Favaloro, 
have performed 51 operations of a new 
and promising type. They cut out the 
diseased segment of the coronary ar- 
tery itself. Then they replace it with a 
graft. But unlike the transplant  sur- 
geons, Dr. Effier’s team has no worry 
about rejection because it gets the graft 
material from one of the patient's own 
saphenous veins (in the thigh). Two of 
these patients died soon after the opera- 
tion; the others are doing well, and 
X rays show that their coronary blood 
flow was instantly improved. 

Since 20 million men in the U.S. 
are believed to have signs or symptoms 
of heart-artery disease, even the most 
dedicated surgeons admit that the ulti- 
mate solution cannot lie in their hands, 
even though an entirely artificial heart 
may be developed. One hope is that im- 
proved drugs will first control, and even- 
tually prevent, the atherosclerotic pro- 
cess. The more distant ideal is for men 
to adopt, early in life, patterns of diet 
and exercise that will make surgery 
and even drugs unnecessary. 


* Variations of the Vineberg operation are 
now the commonest form of adult heart sur- 
gery in the U.S. and Canada, with almost 
2,000 performed annually. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 





JUAN DE FLANDES’ “TEMPTATION” 
Gem of precision. 


PAINTING 


Pictures for Praying 

Isabella of Castile is best known to 
history as the lady who, with King Fer- 
dinand, backed Columbus on his voy- 
age that led to the discovery of the 
New World. But in her time, the Span- 
ish Queen was equally renowned as a 
patroness of the arts. At her bidding, 
Juan de Flandes and Miguel Sithium 
painted 47 miniature panels between 
1498 and 1504 portraying the lives of 
Christ and Mary for her private chap- 
el. All but two were probably by Juan 
de Flandes, a Fleming whose sophis- 
ticated fusion of courtliness and na- 
ivete, and languid, doll-like figures were 
much prized in the Northern European 
Renaissance. Painter Albrecht Diirer, 
when he saw the panels in 1521, ex- 
claimed: “I have never seen the like 
for precision and excellence.” 

Washington's National Gallery of Art 





ART 





now offers a double opportunity to sce 
what Diirer was talking about. To a 
Sithium panel, acquired in 1964, depict- 
ing The Assumption of the Virgin, the 
gallery has now added a companion 
piece from Isabella’s chapel. a Juan de 
Flandes panel illustrating The Tempta- 
tion of Christ, bought at auction last 
June in London for $161,700. Beside 
the overly saccharine Sithium, the 8-in. 
by 6-in. miniature by De Flandes is in- 
deed a gem of sprightly precision. 

It depicts the devil, disguised as a 
monk but revealed for what he is by 
his horns and cloven foot. tempting 
Christ three times (the second two temp- 
tations are shown in mini-miniature in 
the background). The principal scene 
shows the devil in the wilderness offer- 
ing Christ a rock and boldly challeng- 
ing him to turn the stone into bread. 
Christ resists the temptation, and one 
can almost hear the famous words “Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceeds from the 
mouth of God.” For a Queen, it was 
doubtless meant as a gentle reminder 
that if divinity resists temptation, then 
so must royalty, 


A Century of Exception 


Almost since the days when Druidic 
warriors daubed themselves with woad, 
the notion has persisted that British 
painting is a barbarous and insular af- 
fair. By and large, the thesis is correct 
—but there is an important century of 
exception. Between 1760 and 1860, 
when Britain swept to the forefront 
among nations, its painters were as en- 
gaged and influential as its soldiers and 
diplomats were at Waterloo and the 
Congress of Vienna. 

It was an eventful century to be ex- 
ceptional in, The hundred years wit- 
nessed the French Revolution, the comet 
streak of Napoleon, the expanding Brit- 
ish Empire abroad, the Industrial Rev- 
olution at home. In art, the era was 
marked by the emergence of Roman- 


ticism, that peculiar cult of the divine 
in nature, the grotesque, the bizarre, 
the irrational and the emotional. 

Sense & Sensibility. In painting, the 
Romantic era in France produced the 
art of David, Ingres and Delacroix, but 
Anglo-Saxon Britain far more nearly 
mirrored the chaotic spirit of the age 
through the diverse brilliance of Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, Constable, Blake 
and Turner. How strikingly they and 
other British artists staked out the realm 
of the new sensibility in the Romantic 
era can be seen in a display of 236 
oils, watercolors and drawings, assem- 
bled from collections in America and 
Europe. now at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts (see color pages). “British Master 
pieces.” which will be shown at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, pays lit- 
tle more than lip service to the aris- 
tocratic portrait and the studied land- 
scape, the established prides and 
prejudices of English art. Instead, the 
era's sense and sentiment is often best il- 
lustrated by the casual sketch, the minor 
masterwork by the relative unknown. 

Thomas Gainsborough, for example, 
is represented most tellingly by a flam- 
boyant “fancy picture” (a fantasy) of a 
Sleeping country girl. John Constable's 
Study for “A Boat Passing a Lock” il- 
lustrates through its snapshot organiza- 
tion and cavalier brushwork his influ- 
ence on Delacroix, Millet and Corot. 
Hardly less impressive are five can- 
vases by the provincial Joseph Wright 
of Derby (1734-97), which range from 
a firelit Jron Forge to the protosurreal- 
ism of The Old Man and Death. 

Miserable & Mad. Indeed, the slight- 
ly schizoid Romantic preoccupation 
with nature and the supernatural, phys- 
ical reality and psychological mystery, 
rooted itself easily in English soil. Swiss- 
born John Henry Fuseli (1741-1825) 
emigrated to England at 22 and took 
up painting with the encouragement of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. His ghoulish por- 
trayals of Shakespearean heroes and 
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OPENING NIGHT FOR "BRITISH MASTERPIECES” IN DETROIT 
Cult of the divine, the grotesque, the bizarre, the irrational and the emotional. 
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PRE-GOYA GROTESQUE: FUSELI’S “NIGHTMARE” (1781) 


BRITAIN'S PACESETTERS 


PRE-DELACROIX ROMANTIC: TURNER’S “AVALANCHE” (C. 1810) 
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A decade before Degas, Britain's William Frith cap- 
tured the bustle of a race track in “Derby Day” (1856- 
58). Carriages promenade in front of Epsom grand- 
stand, while touts hawk tip sheets and yokels empty 
their pockets betting on a sharpie's shell game (young 
man in white smock is tempted, but wife dissuades 
him). London club tent (left) offers hazard (gambling) 
with rouge et noir (roulette), Ladies in crinolines and 
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dandies in top hats with veils to show their club colors 


watch jockeys in paddock, have palms read by gypsy 
fortuneteller and applaud acrobats, Frith constructed 
the center of the painting around the small acrobat 
in foreground, who is supposed to be leaping onto 
father’s shoulders but is distracted instead by picnic 
lunch of lobster and paté en croute on clean white 
tablecloth for the gentry. 








HUNT'S “STRAYED SHEEP” 


FORD MADOX BROWN’S “CARRYING CORN” (1854) ANTEDATES IMPRESSIONISM 
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(1852) BRINGS BOTANIST’S VIEW 


TO NATURE 


fantastic chimeras, such as The Night- 
mare, predated Goya's grotesques by 
more than a decade and were immense- 
ly popular on the Continent. In their 
desire to get back to nature, the Eng- 
lish Romantics also abandoned the ruins 
of Italy in favor of the English country- 
side and Alpine vistas. Crusty J.M.W. 
rurner seems to have been the first art- 
ist to visit Switzerland for the sake of 
sketching its mountains, but his Cor- 
tage Destroyed by an Avalanche is a 
vision of nature’s destructive forces 
rather than the record of any event. 

To the Pre-Raphaelite group of Eng- 
lish painters, who banded together in 
1848, belongs the credit generally giv- 
en to the French impressionists of being 
the first to paint finished landscapes in 
the open air. The results were rev- 
olutionary. When the Pre-Raphaelite 
William Holman Hunt's sun-drenched 


canvas, Strayed Sheep, was displayed 
in Paris in 1855, French Critic Théo- 
phile Gautier wrote: “In the whole 


salon, there is perhaps no painting that 
disturbs one’s vision as much as_ this 
one.” Carrying Corn, a harvest scene 
of almost hallucinatory brightness, 
painted out of doors by another Pre-Ra- 
phaelite, Ford Madox Brown, in 1854, 
and the diary he kept reads not a little 
like Van Gogh’s. “Intensely miserable,” 
Brown noted at one point. “Very hard 
up, and a little mad.” 

Forever Sound. Throughout 
vey, “British Masterpieces” blends to- 
gether paintings with intellectual preten- 
sions and popular successes. One of the 
is that many of the once ad- 


was 


its sur- 


surprises 


mired esthetes look downright banal 
today, while several of the philistines 
positively shine. William Powell Frith 


(1819-1909) had nothing but contempt 
for “the crazes in art,” preferred to de- 


pict “the infinite variety of everyday 
life.” His Derby Day (center color 
pages) drew such huge crowds to the 
Royal Academy in 1858 that it had 


be protected by a guard rail 

Contemporary critics kissed off Der- 
by Day as vulgar and commonplace. 
but it offers today’s viewers a rare op- 
portunity to rub elbows with a red- 
blooded race of Britons sporting in a 
roseate world when the pound seemed 
forever sound. In addition, Frith’s 
breezy freshness and mundane subject 
matter mark him as an artist who did 
more to announce Manet and Degas 
than either he or they would have been 
prepared to admit. 


SCULPTURE 
Balancing Act 


The opening reception at Diisseldorf's 
glossy new Kunsthalle was mobbed by 
Ruhr Valley heiresses, bearded intel- 
lectuals, and art dealers from all over 
Europe. In the crush, nearly everyone 
failed to recognize the artist, Ginter 
Haese, 43, a slender, shy man with an 
assembly-line haircut and an inexpen- 
sive suit. No one, however, could ig- 
nore the 27 works on display. Built of 
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HAESE & “ANTE PORTAS” 
Elves in the machine age. 


watch springs, mesh, tiny cogs and spi- 


rals, the small, precisely balanced wire 
constructions fluttered and danced at 
the slightest breath. Bearing cryptic 


names, such as Hermit, Flirt and L’état 
c'est moi, they represented virtually all 
of Haese’s sculptural output 

In the seven years since he first be- 
gan soldering his elfin evocations of 
the machine age, Giinter Haese has be- 
come one of West Germany's 
known artists. Critics rave about his 
“artistic equilibrium,” trace his lineage 
to Paul Klee, and dub him “the juggler 
of modern art.” He was given a one- 
man show at Manhattan's Museum of 
Modern Art in 1964, helped represent 
West Germany at the 1966 Venice Bien- 
nale, Last month his open cube of wire- 


best- 


works and quivering copper _ balls, 
Olymp, became one of the four pur- 
chase awards winners at the Guggen- 


heim’s international exhibition of sculp- 
ture in New York 

Haese’s rise to fame is all the more 
surprising because he so sedulously re- 
court it. The son of a Kiel 
mechanical engineer, he moved to Diis- 
seldorf to study at its prestigious art 
school, While there, he immersed him- 
self in Zen Buddhism, discovered his 
modus operandi during a meditation in 


fuses to 


1960 when his watch shattered into 
pieces. Today he, his wife, his nine- 
year-old son and their uncaged par- 


akeet live in a Diisseldorf public hous- 
ing project. Haese insists on keeping 
the apartment so clean that the entire 
family removes its shoes before enter- 
ing. Despite many tempting offers, 
Haese sells only enough works to sup- 
port himself, asks: “Why should I have 
a lot of money? What would I do with 
it? Pay high taxes? We are happy this 
way.” He even spurns offers from 
friends to sample the delights of caviar 
or champagne. “It would¢ only disturb 
our equilibrium,” explains the juggler 
of modern art. 
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JUDAISM 
Orthodoxy’s New Look 


In Jerusalem last week, more than 
1,600 rabbis and laymen gathered at 
the marble-colonnaded Hechal Shlomo 
(Solomon's Palace) for the first world 
conference of Orthodox Jewry. AI- 
though Orthodoxy is traditionally as- 
sociated with the ghettos of Europe, 


more than a fourth of the delegates 
were American; mingling with rabbis 
wearing beards and ankle-length frock 
coats were clean-shaven 


men in busi- 





CONFERENCE OF ORTHODOX RABBIS & LAYMEN IN JERUSALEM 


world, and its adherents lived clannish- 
ly together in urban ghettos—as the 
fervent Hasidic sects still do. 
Native-Born Leaders. World War II 
marked the beginning of a change for 
Orthodoxy. Hitler's holocaust wiped out 
the Jewish communities of Eastern Eu- 
rope, where most of Orthodoxy’s spir- 
itual leaders lived; Orthodox communi- 
ties elsewhere started to develop more 
of their own native-born leaders, many 
of whom were less inhibited by tradi- 
tion—and were shaken by the fact that 
thousands of young Jews were abandon- 


Replacing the burdensome don‘ts with appealing dos. 


ness suits, Conversation turned on how 
to preserve religious tradition, but there 
were also lengthy debates on such pres- 
ent-day problems as how to reach out 
to the religiously alienated Jew. 

The mixture of old and new at the 
conference was an apt symbol of the 
state of Orthodoxy, the largest of Juda- 
ism’s three branches, About a quarter 
of the 5,600,000 Jews in the U.S. are 
Orthodox. Elsewhere, a Jew who is at 
all religiously observant will, more of- 
ten than not, be Orthodox; of Israel's 
6,000 synagogues, only nine are non-Or- 
thodox. Far more than Reform or Con- 
servative Judaism, Orthodoxy lives by 
the letter of God's law. It accepts ev- 
ery word of the Hebrew Bible as divine- 
ly inspired and insists that the God- 
fearing Jew must keep every one of 
the 613 rules of Halaka—the Scrip- 
ture-based religious law that forbids ser- 
vile work on the Sabbath, prohibits the 
cating of meat and dairy food at the 
same meal, and prescribes ritual bath- 
ing for men and women at certain 
times. Until a generation ago, Ortho- 
dox Jewry was also distinguished by its 
hostility and indifference to the secular 
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ing the faith for less rigorous branches 
of Judaism, or for no faith at all. 

The changing outlook of Orthodoxy 
is most striking in the U.S. Halakic 
proscriptions have not been abandoned, 
but the accent on observance has been 
changed from burdensome don'ts to 
more appealing dos. For example, 
youths are no longer simply ordered to 
observe the Sabbath, but are reminded 
that by honoring it they will become 
more faithful Jews. Where Orthodox 
Jews once limited themselves to a hand- 
ful of chosen professions—the jewelry 
or garment business, for example—they 
now are taking jobs that would have 
been unthinkable to their grandparents. 
There is even an Association of Or- 
thodox Jewish Scientists, with more 
than 1,000 members 

Kosher Cola. Technology has also 
helped Orthodoxy adapt Halaka to mod- 
ern life. Although shaving with a razor 
is forbidden by a Biblical injunction 
against cutting the skin, “shearing” is 
not; on that logic, Orthodox rabbis ap- 
proved the use of electric shavers—and 
off went many beards, There have been 
ingenious efforts to make the dietary 








laws more acceptable. The Union of Or- 
thodox Jewish Congregations of Amer- 
ica has worked with major food com- 
panies to place rabbinical stamps of 
approval on thousands of food goods, 
from cola to canned beans. Many su- 
permarkets carry such modern kosher 
delicacies as a “bacon” made from beef 
rather than forbidden pork, and a soy- 
bean-based ice cream, made without 
milk, which can be eaten as a dessert 
at meals where there is meat. 

Orthodox rabbis in the U.S. claim 
that their synagogues are beginning to 
attract thousands of Jews who had pre- 
viously been indifferent to the faith— 
especially young, middle-class couples. 
An example is Los Angeles’ Beth Ja- 
cob temple: 44% of the congregation 
is made up of young professional per- 
sons under 38 years of age. More and 
more Jewish parents are sending their 
children to Orthodox day schools— 
which in the U.S. have expanded from 
49 elementary and high schools in 1945 
to 339 today. 

Struggles & Divisions. Many Jews 
still regard Orthodoxy’s insistence on rit- 
ual observance as old-fashioned and un- 
tenable. In an era of ecumenism, Or- 
thodoxy tends to be proudly self-suffi- 
cient, uninterested in religious dialogue 
with Reform and Conservative Jews, 
much less with Christianity. Moreover, 
Orthodoxy has its own internal strug- 
gles; many Hasidic Jews regard their 
more modern Orthodox brethren as her- 
etics and resent any effort to abandon 
the cultural traditions of Old Europe. 

This division was reflected at the Je- 
rusalem conference, which was bitterly 
opposed by a minority of right-wing Or- 
thodox Jews who foresaw it as an at- 
tempt to water down Halaka. Israel's 
chief rabbis, who endorsed the confer- 
ence, even received threatening mes- 
sages—forcing the sessions to be held 
under police guard. While firmly deny- 
ing any intention of diluting the law, 
conference leaders insisted on the need 
for further enhancing Orthodoxy’s ap- 
peal to all Jewry. At the session’s end, 
the delegates created a permanent com- 
mittee to coordinate further Orthodox 
efforts to make tradition compatible 
with contemporary life. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
Changing the Old Guard 


Three months after being elected 
Pope, Paul VI announced that he in- 
tended to modernize his Curia, the Vati- 
can's 1,000-man bureaucracy, by bring- 
ing in younger clerics, including many 
more non-lItalians. Last week the Pope 
took a major step toward that goal 
when he accepted the resignations of 
two venerable members of Rome’s Old 
Guard. 

The more notable retiree is Alfredo 
Cardinal Ottaviani, 77, the near-blind 
head of the Congregation for the Doc- 
trine of the Faith, the church's chief 
agency for rooting out heresy. Although 
a kindly man in person, Ottaviani was 
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a symbol of repressive Catholic con- 
servatism and a leader of the stand-fast 
minority at the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil. Ottaviani’s successor is Yugoslavia’s 
Franjo Cardinal Seper, 62, the Arch- 
bishop of Zagreb. As his country’s unof- 
ficial primate since 1960, Seper (pro- 
nounced “shaper’’) has pursued a course 
of accommodation with Tito: at the re- 
cent Synod of Bishops in Rome he 
was overwhelmingly elected by his fel- 
low prelates to head its commission on 
theology. 

Joining Ottaviani in retirement is Ar- 
cadio Cardinal Larraona, 80, the tradi- 
tionalist head of the Congregation of 
Rites. At the same time, Giacomo Cardi- 
nal Lercaro, 76, the Archbishop of Bo- 
logna, resigned his additional duty as 
head of the Council-created consilium 
for liturgical reform—thereby allowing 
the Pope to combine the two overlap- 
ping jobs and give them to another 
non-Italian: Benno Cardinal Gut, 70, a 
Swiss Benedictine abbot who favors 
more changes in the Mass. 


Message from the Bishops 

The Catholic hierarchy of the U.S. is- 
sued a 25,000-word pastoral letter last 
week that was both a summons to con- 
tinued renewal of the church and a 
warning against excessive zeal for re- 
form. In the spirit of recent papal en- 
cyclicals on social affairs, it urged Cath 
olics to be concerned with the 
eradication of “indignity, injustice and 
inhumanity” on the ground that “when 
one of us is denied justice, all are threat- 
ened.” At the same time, the letter 
upheld the primacy of the spiritual over 
the secular and censured a kind of reli- 
gious amnesia that has blotted out re- 
spect for past traditions. 

“With sadness,” the bishops said, “we 
notice that some today, using the noble 
word charism or employing theology al- 
most as therapy, ridicule the church 
and, under the guise of being contem- 
porary, seem hostile to everything ex- 
cept their own views. What begins as 
necessary and solid criticism seems read- 
ily to degenerate into a destructive at- 
titude toward life unworthy of reason 
and inconsistent with faith.” 

This same desire for contemporaneity. 
the letter went on, has led to a number 
of errors that now threaten the church 
—such as the argument that the pri- 
mary need in Catholicism is not “con- 
version to God” but a rebuilding of 
structures, and that the priestly min- 
istry is not a special divine gift. In 
deploring the “derelict priest.” who has 
scandalized the faithful by leaving the 
church, the bishops argued that the 
meaning of the priesthood cannot be 
made relevant in purely humanistic cate- 
gories. “It is not the Christian vocation 
to canonize the human condition as 
such or to lament over it. It is our voca- 
tion to rise above it where it drags us 
down; to ennoble it by the operation 
of that Spirit Who continually refreshes 
the church and renews the face of the 
earth,” 
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THE PRESS 


NEWSPAPERS 


Signs of Life in New York 

Although some thought it dead, the 
idea of a New York afternoon newspa- 
per is still very much alive at the Daily 
News. The paper has been talking it 
over with the unions and has shown a 
dummy issue to prospective advertisers. 
This week the directors of the Chicago 
Tribune-Daily News meet in Florida to 
ponder a decision. “The News is far- 
ther down the road toward bringing 
out a paper than anyone else has been,” 
says International Typographers Union 
Boss Bert Powers. 

One reason for venturing into the af- 
ternoon field is the desire to reach a 
higher-income, “quality” audience that 
the morning tabloid misses. That would 
mean putting out a paper much like 
the one envisioned by the New York 
Times before it gave up the idea. As 
one Daily News editor puts it: “The 
Times's biggest problem was that by 
aiming at the quality market it was cut- 
ting its own throat.” The News does 
not face that dilemma. 

No Roadblocks. The News’s dummy 
is standard size, with six columns in- 
Stead of eight. It will publish five days 
a week and skip weekends so as not to 
compete with the Sunday News.” Like- 
ly contributors include Old Herald Tri- 
bune Hands Eugenia Sheppard, Dick 
Schaap and Judith Crist. The News 
hopes to avoid depleting its own staff 
and recruit almost entirely from the out- 
side. So far, the Newspaper Guild has 
responded favorably. “We won't put 
roadblocks into the launching of the 
paper,” says Guild Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Tom Murphy, who is happy to 
have some new jobs. 

With a projected circulation of over 
400,000, the News feels, its paper could 
be printed at 20% less cost than the 
short-lived World Journal Tribune. The 
News has faster, more modern presses 
than the WJT and is more centrally locat- 
ed in Manhattan. The city’s big  re- 
tailers, however, are remarkably slow 
to advertise in any untried medium: 
many are happy enough with the morn- 
ing New York Times, the afternoon 
Post and the surrounding suburban pa- 
pers. Running, on the average, some 30 
pages fatter since the demise of the 
WIT, the Post feels more impregnable 
than ever. Despite forecasts of immi- 
nent death all these years, it has out- 
lived all other afternoon challengers. 
“Why should I worry about another 
paper starting?” asks Publisher Dorothy 
Schiff. “I'm only worried about nu- 
clear warfare.” 


Starting in February, however, New York 
will get a new Sunday paper, the Knickerbock- 
er News, Put out by the publishers of Funk 
& Wagnall’s Dictionary, it will contain many 
of the columnists, comics and features that 
used to appear in the World Journal Tribune 
but now have no New York outlet, although 
they are carried by out-of-town papers. 
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COLUMNISTS 


The Quiet Subversive 

“The world is too much with us,” 
wrote William Wordsworth in a fa- 
mous sonnet, and Russell Baker echoes 
the poet three times a week in the 
New York Times. A funny place to do 
it, in a paper full of world news, But 
to Humorist Baker, 42, even a fraction 
of all the news that’s fit to print is far 
too much. “The law of life.” he writes, 
“is that there is almost always less hap- 
pening than meets the eye.” 

What met his eye last week was not 
a paucity of happenings but 1967's “ten 
grossest excesses.” It was a brilliant, un- 


JIM MAHAN 








BAKER 
All that’s fit is far too much. 


partisan, vindictive selection. Charles de 
Gaulle was there, of course, along with 
Mao and his Great Proletarian Cultur- 
al Revolution. The 1967 football sea- 
son, hanging on “like a summer cold,” 
qualified. So did Jacqueline Kennedy 
magazine covers and the movie Casino 
Royale, “the utter boring vacuity of 
the put-on carried to excess.” Among 
gross literary excesses there was, happi- 
ly, Marshall McLuhan’s “losing battle 
with the English language,” and The 
Story of O, “unarguably the dullest 
dirty book ever written.”* Finally, there 
were all the “Ins” (the be-in, the kiss- 
in, the wed-in, the dance-in, the shop- 
in, the drink-in, the love-in, the sing- 
in), and—with unerring glee—the 
moaning over the Generation Gap. 
Strike for Sanity. Playing the role of 
a quiet subversive among the hortatory 
voices of the Times editorial page, Ba- 


A far cry from Times Book Critic Eliot Fre- 
mont-Smith, who found O touched with “trag- 
i¢ grandeur” and employing “erotic mate 
rials” to stimulate the reader to a “total, 
authentic literary experience.” 


ker mocks “overstaters,” the “crisis- 
glut” and determined problem solvers. 
“A solved problem creates two new 
protlems,” he writes, “and the best pre- 
scription for happy living is not to 
solve any more problems than you have 
to.” A sober Washington reporter him- 
self until a sense of futility overcame 
him, Virginia-born Baker became the 
Times's first humor columnist six years 
ago. He uses humor, he says, “to strike 
a blow for sanity.” 

Baker is stationed in Washington, but 
his mind wanders far beyond. After 
last summer's riots, he drove straight to 
the heart of the plot: Rap Brown was ac- 
tually on the payroll of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. Brown's job: 
to find “inexpensive solutions to the na- 
tion’s racial problems.” When trouble 
threatens, Rap is rushed to the spot to 
deliver inflammatory harangues. Then 
the Senate can blame the riots on “out- 
side agitators” and avoid spending any 
money on the slums. A year ago, wrote 
Baker, a theater script had been reject- 
ed as too far-out because it had Khru- 
shchev’s nephew defecting to the U.S, 
and joining the John Birch Society. 
But life outdid art. “Stalin's daughter 
defected to the U.S. and joined Sam 
Levenson and Elia Kazan in the so- 
ciety of bestsellers.” 

Guilt Ghetto. Then there was one 
fictitious Charles Darnay. “who had 
been born, bred and marinated in his 
white liberalism.” Darnay was aghast 
when his son Sidney returned from the 
New Left conference in Chicago in a de- 
cidedly illiberal frame of mind after 
being denounced by Black Power ad- 
vocates. “‘I'm sick of being called a 
genocidal maniac!” young Sidney shout- 
ed. ‘Sh-sh,’ cautioned his mother. ‘The 
liberals next door may hear you, and 
then we won't get invited to any more 
cocktail parties.’ ‘I'm sick of living in 
this liberal ghetto,” young Sidney said. 
‘Why don't we move out of here into a 
nice reactionary neighborhood where 
people can hate other people instead of 
themselves?” Old Charles Darnay 
groaned. You could tell he was dying in- 
side like a man who was seeing every- 
thing he had ever stood for turning to 
ashes. ‘Can't you give your father a lit- 
tle peace in his final hours?’ asked Mrs. 
Darnay. ‘Put your arm around him and 
tell him you'll carry on the burden of 
guilt when he puts it down.’ ” 

Baker's wit only partially conceals 
an earnest preoccupation with the sad 
state of the U.S. as he sees it. Too 
much is synthetic and contrived, he in- 
sists, from the current sterile search for 
the “real self” to the bloodless, painless 
violence that saturates TV. Everything 
is produced to be consumed and discard- 
ed, and he puts his column in the same 
category. “There is something sneaky 
about us,” he writes, proving once again 
that the best humorists are often arch- 
pessimists. “It is almost as if we were 
determined to come and go without 
leaving a footprint. It is fitting that this 
should be the generation for which to- 
tal annihilation is at least feasible.” 
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Biography of a brogue. 


If it can be drunk, the chances 
are the Irish make it better. 
Irish ale and stout and Irish 
* Whiskey and even the rich Irish 
cream are all justly famous. 

And the talent travels. 

One of France’s all-time classic 
cognacs, for example, bears the fine 
old Irish name, “Hennessy;’ and _ 4 
not by chance. 

And the label on a wonderfully soft 
and silken French red wine reads 
“Haut Brion,’ which is French 

| for Gaelic: “O'Brian?’ 








And over 100 years ago, Henry McKenna 
went from County Derry to Fairfield, 
Kentucky. From that day to this, the 
supply of Henry McKenna’s remarkable 
Kentucky table whiskey has never 
equalled demand. 

Only an Irishman could love 
whiskey enough to take this much 
care making it. 

Henry McKenna’s elegant 
table whiskey is not available 
everywhere, nor is it cheap. 

But it is worth seeking out. 


Henry McKenna 


Remarkable Kentucky table whiskey. 
The bourbon with a brogue. 





Loyal, colorful, 
dependable, powerful, 
long-lasting. 


Meet the Mini-Brutes. 





Buick's new Opel Kadetts. Economy 
imports that deliver economy without 
weak-sisteritis. 

Engines available up to 102 horses 
and muscle strung liberally from 
bumper to bumper means cars built 
to handle turnpikes, country 
Stretches, hills and the stop-and-go 
grind of expressways and city traffic. 

Pick your Mini-Brute this year from 


six new models. The Rallye Kadett, the 











Mini-Brutes are sold by over 1600 


Family Mini-Brute (our wagon), the LS Sport Buick-Opel dealers, far more service 
Coupe (our Super Deluxe Mini-Brute), the points in this country than any other 
Deluxe Sport Coupe (our Deluxe Mini- economy import. 

Brute—not shown), an all new 2-door Sport See all the Mini-Brutes in person this 








Sedan (the Campus Mini-Brute), anda 
door Sedan (the Commuter Mini-Brute) 
Allinclude a pleasing list of standard 
comfort and convenience fez 
the new GM safety features 


week at your nearest Buick-Opel dealer. 
And bring an open mind. 
Economy has had a brand new baby. 


Bulck's New Opel Kadett 











was mined in Tennessee. 


There must be a Hooker somewhere. 


Steers grow 20% beefier on feed 
rich in Hooker phosphorus com- 
pounds made from rock mined 
in Tennessee and Florida. Better 
yet, they do it on 10% less feed 
than with previous rations. Pigs, 
sheep, chickens, turkeys, and 


ducks grow bigger the same way. 


Since phosphorus also pulls more 
food from the soil, we add a lot of 
it to Hooker fertilizers. Getting 
more for less is part of the Chem- 
agination® we add to all of our 
chemicals and plastics. Hooker 
Chemical Corporation, 277 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 








hooker 


THE LAW 





TRIALS 


Banned in Massachusetts 

“A nightmare of ghoulish obsceni- 
ties.” wrote Boston Superior Court 
Judge Harry Kalus. And so he banned 
further Massachusetts showings of Tit- 
ticut Follies, an 87-minute documentary 
filmed at the state's Bridgewater State 
Mental Hospital for the criminally in- 
sane. Kalus also ordered the film's 
maker, Frederick Wiseman, to surrender 
all prints and negatives of the film. Tit- 
ticut, said Kalus, exceeded the public's 
right to know about conditions in men- 
tal institutions such as Bridgewater. 

The ruling ended an 18-day trial 
(Time, Dec. 1), brought on by a suit 
filed by the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts and Bridgewater Superinten- 
dent Charles A. Gaughan, among oth- 
ers. In the petition, the state’s attorney 
general, Eliot Richardson, charged that 
Wiseman invaded the inmates’ privacy 
by photographing them nude during 
“skin searches” for contraband. Rich- 
ardson also claimed that he broke an 
agreement to submit the film for re- 
view and approval and assured Bridge- 
water officials that Titticut was being 
made only for educational purposes. In- 
stead, Wiseman showed the film at the 
New York Film Festival last Septem- 
ber first. What's more, he booked it 
into at least two commercial theaters 
in New York City and sold U.S. and Ca- 
nadian distribution rights to New York’s 
Grove Press without approval. 

Wiseman’s lawyers are preparing to 
request a stay of Judge Kalus’ order 
until the case has been appealed to the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court. Mean- 
while, Grove still has prints of Titticut. 
On the theory that the company’s busi- 
ness activities in Massachusetts subject 
it to the state’s jurisdiction, the Com- 
monwealth is seeking to enforce a sim- 
ilar injunction against it. A requested 
ban on Titticut in New York has al- 
ready been turned down by two state 
courts and Federal District Judge Wal- 
ter Mansfield. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
The Meaning of Conspiracy 


Murder, rape and bribery are all 
crimes that everyone understands; what 
is meant by conspiracy is less obvious. 
Lately, this age-old crime has become 
one that district attorneys find them- 
selves prosecuting in a variety of im- 
portant cases. Conspiracy charges have 
helped convict such diverse defendants 
as Billie Sol Estes, the accused killers 
of the three Mississippi civil rights work- 
ers, and price-fixing General Electric 
executives. 

Last week conspiracy was again in 
the news—as Dr. Benjamin Spock, Yale 
Chaplain William Sloane Coffin and 
three others stood indicted for conspir- 
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ing to violate the Selective Service Act. 
The charges had been brought after 
weeks of preparation by Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark’s Justice Department. 
It all apparently pleased one of the co- 
defendants, however. Said Harvard 
Graduate Student Michael Ferber: 
“This is the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to us.” But despite the bravado, 
he may find conspiracy a tough charge 
to beat. 

In Massachusetts Chief Justice Lemu- 
el Shaw’s classic, century-old definition, 
conspiracy is “a combination of two or 
more persons, by some concerted ac- 
tion, to accomplish some criminal or 
unlawful purpose, or to accomplish 
some purpose, not in itself criminal or 
unlawful, by criminal or unlawful 


COFFIN 


When Lucky Luciano was convicted 
for compulsory prostitution in the "30s. 
for instance, he was guilty in part be- 
cause of conspiracy. In a case like the 
Spock-Coffin indictment, the Govern- 
ment also does not need to prove an 
endless list of isolated charges. Instead, 
says Harvard Law Professor Alan Der- 
showitz, “it would like to paint the 
picture of a widespread agreement, and 
that may be a realistic portrayal of the 
situation.” 

Evil Vehicle. A conspiracy charge 
gives the Government a wide range of 
locations in which to present tts Case; 
it can bring its charges in any area 
where the conspiracy was either hatched 
or advanced. Most important of all, 


however, are the evidentiary advantages. 
Anything any conspirator said to fur- 
ther the plot can be used against all 
conspirators, One exception is a confes- 





FERBER 
CLARK 


If one is a danger, two are worse. 


means.” The concept of criminal con- 
spiracy is rooted deep in common law: 
its philosophical underpinning is the 
premise that two or more men working 
together are a greater danger to society 
than an individual plotting alone. To- 
day conspiracy by itself is a crime under 
federal law and in virtually every state. 
Ordinarily, it is not even necessary for 
the ultimate act contemplated in the 
conspiracy to be accomplished. 

No Isolated Charges. There are a 
number of obvious and not so obvious 
openings to the prosecutor. To begin 
with, he need only prove that the de- 
fendants knowingly agreed to commit 
a crime. In some states, he needs to 
prove nothing else. In others, and un- 
der federal law, he must prove that 
afterward at least one overt act in the di- 
rection of the crime was committed by 
at least one conspirator. 

Once the conspiracy has been proved, 
all of the various participants can be 
held responsible for anything that any 
one of them may have done in further- 
ance of the conspiracy. This is particu- 
larly valuable in organized-crime cases. 


sion by one of the plotters. Theoretical- 
ly, it can only be used against the man 
who made it. But juries often find it diffi- 
cult to remember that fine point and 
tend to regard the confession as damn- 
ing to all the conspirators, 

The prosecution case is usually aid- 
ed by such a technically improper jury 
assumption, and defense lawyers are 
hardly happy about it. Says Indianapolis 
Attorney John Raikos: “The real evil 
of conspiracy is that it is a vehicle 
used by the prosecutor to get in evi- 
dence that he could not otherwise possi- 
bly get in.” Some legal scholars agree. 
Yale Law Professor Abraham Goldstein 
says: “It threatens the whole fair-trial 
notion.” And, he adds, it crowds the 
maxim of Anglo-Saxon law that a man 
cannot be punished for evil intent alone. 

It can be “a legal vacuum cleaner,” 
agrees Georgetown’s William Green- 
halgh, “but only if misused.” Ultimate- 
ly, it is only the potential for misuse 
that disturbs most critics. By and large. 
prosecutors have not gravely abused 
their potent weapon, perhaps out of 
fear of provoking judges to limit it. 
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Staircase 

If some plays had fuel gauges at- 
tached to them, their needles would 
indicate half full. The full half of Stair- 
case, which opened on Broadway last 
week, contains uncompromisingly fine 
acting by the two-man cast, Eli Wal- 
lach and Milo O'Shea, and a decent 
quota of amusing though not wildly 
funny lines. The empty half consists of 
scanty action, no character development, 
and a drowsy repetitiveness that comes 
from distending a potentially compact 
one-acter into a full-length play. The 
comedy concerns two aging homosexual 
barbers and is unlikely to offend any- 
one, except possibly barbers. 

Charlie (Wallach) is a failed vaudevil- 
lian; Harry (O'Shea) was a scout-mas- 
ter until his penchant for boys was 
discovered. On a cheerless Sunday eve- 
ning in the dismal London suburb of 
Brixton, they are in their barbershop 
giving each other the full tonsorial treat- 
ment. This Sunday is particularly cheer- 
less, since Charlie has been summoned 
to trial for “impersonating a female” in 
a club Known as the Adam’s Apple, 
and may face a jail sentence. Since the 

| confrontation never does take place, the 
play’s electricity is static: tingles of ap- 
prehension but no real voltage of men- 
ace or depravity. 

The pair bicker and spat—then ten- 
derly, or joshingly, make up; it is ap- 
parent that the glue of their domestic 
relationship is mutual need. That is re- 
flected in the acting of Wallach and 
O’Shea, who are matchlessly mated to 
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their roles. Exquisitely coiffed, Wallach 
is superbly narcissistic, as if he were 
modeling for an effete art agency. Fat, 
defensive, submissive, O'Shea would ap- 
pear to have the lesser part, but he 
proves himself the better actor in creat- 
ing an image of a patient, badgered 
man too good to be untrue to his bully- 
ing friend. 


Before You Go 


The two character man-woman play 
is now a Broadway staple. Lawrence 
Holofcener’s Before You Go ranks with 
Two for the Seesaw and The Owl and 
the Pussycat as the best of the genre. 
Wry, perceptive, honest, sad. funny and 
tender, it is compassionately discerning 
about two people who are not quite 
wise to themselves. 

Rain, always lovers’ weather onstage, 
drives Sylvia into Stan’s Greenwich Vil- 
lage flat. She (Marian Seldes) is a book- 
keeper who poses as an actress on the 
basis of her sessions at group-therapy 
psychodrama. He (Gene Troobnick) is 
a sportswear buyer who poses as a sculp- 
tor by coating tennis rackets, manne- 
quin legs and xylophones with plaster 
of paris. It is not so much the chem- 
istry of love that fuses the pair as the 
mutual palpitating fear that they may 
be cultural dropouts. 

Cherishing the delusion that he is a 
swinger, Stan is, in self-dismayed fact, 
a thirtyish virgin. Given to incessant 
self-analysis and self-recrimination, Syl- 
via has strained the juices of life into 
psychologically labeled jars, The pair's 
mating dance is jittery and erratic but 
unfalteringly human. One wondrously 
comic blackout sequence in which Stan 
is baffled by bra hooks, stuck zippers 
and the location of a misplaced con- 
traceptive could serve as a catalogue of 
the frustrating minutiae that can re 
duce seduction to helpless farce 

Skittering about the stage in mock re- 
treat, Marian Seldes is awkward, an- 
gular, sexy—and touchingly vulnerable 
She gives the finest feminine perfor- 
mance on Broadway. A graduate of 
Chicago’s Second City Troupe, Troob- 
nick brings to the play an improvisato- 
ry skill in portraying the contemporary 
personality who changes views, looks, 
and even voice in a matter of seconds. 
The way of a modern man with a mod- 
ern maid is surpassing strange, but Play- 
wright Holofcener has got it on stage, 
got it laughing, and got it right. 


REPERTORY 
Exit the King 


Eugene lonesco once admitted that 
he was a playwright of despair—other- 
wise, he said. “why do you think I 
have to be so funny?” The basic prob- 
lem with Exit the King is that it is not 
funny enough to leaven the despair, 
and what comic spirit there is has been 
muffled in this Manhattan production 
by the APA Repertory Company. A 90- 
minute mood piece on the palpable fear 
of approaching death, the play has been 
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CONOLLY & EASTON 
Melancholy without majesty. 


given a sleepy rather than springy stag- 
ing by Director Ellis Rabb. Instead of 
displaying regal authority and a_poi- 
gnant awareness of death, Richard Eas- 
ton as the king mopes, whines and 
stumbles about the stage in tattered mel- 
ancholy, a sort of counterfeit Lear. 

The king is told his fate with absurd 
and explicit clarity at the play’s begin- 
ning: “You're going to die in an hour 
and a half. You're going to die at the 
end of the play.” His name is Berenger 
—lonesco’s Everyman, who was_ the 
clerk in Rhinoceros, the clown in The 
Airborne Pedestrian. With typical Io- 
nesco chronology, King Berenger is 
about 400 years old, but his reign seems 
to span thousands of years. He is credit- 
ed with inventing the wheelbarrow, de- 
signing the airplane, splitting the atom, 
and writing Shakespeare's plays. Once 
decked in splendor, his throne room is 
now crumbling in decay. Once rich and 
powerful, his kingdom is now poor, fam- 
ished and depopulated. His erstwhile 
magnificent army has dwindled to a sin 
gle guard, and life—the ultimate desert- 
er—is about to flee his court. 

All King Berenger learns in his last 
90 minutes is an existential truism: one 
dies alone, with no quarter given and 
no help available. The only person who 
begs the king to cling to life is his suc- 
culently attractive second wife, young 
Queen Marie (Patricia Conolly). The 
pompous court physician is profession- 
ally adamant about the exactitude of his 
countdown to death, and the carping 
old crone (Eva Le Gallienne) who was 
the king's first wife adopts a get-on- 
with-it tone. 

Despite its lack of death-defying wit. 
Exit the King is not unmoving as it re- 
cords the tender anguish of love for 
what one is about to lose. Berenger’s 
question, “Why was I born if it wasn’t 
forever?” is a lacerated cry from the 
heart. Sadly, the bumbling hand of the 
APA reduces it to an infantile yelp of 
self-pity. 
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SCIENCE 





OCEANOLOGY 
Work Beneath the Waves 


Some 3,000 ft. below the surface of 
the Atlantic, off the northern coast of 
Florida, the creature peered inquisitively 
through the dark and murky waters, 
groping for the ocean bottom, Sweep- 
ing its searchlight back and forth like a 
baleful eye, it spotted a smooth black 
surface below. Touching down gently, 
it began to creep along on wheels, stop- 
ping occasionally to pick up chunks of 
black rock with its two 9-ft. arms. Final- 
ly, it slowly rose to the surface, its 





mission accomplished and its curiosity 
temporarily satisfied. 

The strange creature of the deep was 
the Reynolds Metals Co.'s Aluminaut, 
a man-made sea monster that is help- 
ing scientists to unlock the secrets of 
the sea. On its mission off Florida, it dis- 
covered a 100-mile by 150-mile area of 
“pavement” apparently swept clean by 
Gulf Stream currents. Analysis of the 
600 Ibs. of ore that Aluminaut brought 
to the surface indicated that most of 
the pavement below consisted of a good 
grade of manganese oxide that might 
some day be mined commercially. 

GEORGE LEAVENS 


“wl 
| 





Bottom Ignorance. The discovery of 
valuable ore so close at hand is an iron- 
ic reminder of how little man knows 
about the oceans around him. Although 
scientists have photographed and suc- 
cessfully mapped the hidden backside 
of the moon, 240,000 miles distant, 
and made other great strides millions 
of miles away in space, they have tak- 
en only faltering steps in the nearby 
depths of the seas. No known point on 
earth lies more than seven miles be- 
neath the surface of the ocean, yet not 
much more than 5% of the ocean bot- 
tom has been explored. 

Man can no longer afford the luxury 
of ignorance about the ocean bottom. 
Marine “farming” of fish and plant life 
may eventually be essential to feed the 
world’s burgeoning population. As de- 
posits of minerals, oil and gas are deplet- 
ed, the virtually untapped resources 
lying on and beneath the ocean floor be- 
come increasingly attractive to industry. 
In 2,500,000 sq. mi. of offshore area, 
the U.S. alone has petroleum reserves 
estimated at 3.2 trillion bbl. 

The expanding science of oceanology, 
still largely dependent on instrumented 
probes from surface ships and buoys 
for undersea investigations, has in- 
creased the demand for manned ex- 
ploration of the depths. And spurred 
by the need of effective submarine res- 
cue craft and anti-submarine-warfare 
(ASW) systems, the U.S. Naval Oceano- 
graphic Office has been financing and 
encouraging the development of devices 
that enable men to experiment and work 
far beneath the waves, even at depths 
where pressure would crush a conven- 
tional submarine. 

It is this rising interest in the poten- 
tial of the seas that has in the past few 
years spawned the Aluminaut and new- 
er and even more bizarre and sophis- 
ticated undersea craft that can carry 
men into the ocean depths and sustain 
them there for days and even weeks, 

In addition to General Motors’ Deep 
Ocean Work Boat (see opposite page), 
a sleek, manipulator-equipped craft that 
will support two men under water for 
65 hours, some of the more advanced 
submersibles are: 
> The Perry-Link Deep Diver, a 22-ft.. 
84-ton submersible that can operate at 
a depth of 1,350 ft. for as long as 
twelve hours, moving up, down, for- 
ward, backward and sideways. It has a 
forward pilot’s compartment and a sep- 
arately pressured divers’ compartment 
that enables it to discharge and pick 
up divers far below the water's surface. 
When pressure in the divers’ compart- 


ALUMINAUT 


Monstrous and clumsy as a huge bug, the 
Reynolds-built Aluminaut crouches on the 
bottom off Bimini. Its two groping claws 
are guided by observers peering from the 
three portholes. Though still the biggest 
(51 ft.) of the new oceanographic subs, 
Aluminaut is relatively unsophisticated. 
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DOWB 


Off California’s Santa Cruz Islands, AC 
Electronics (a division of General Motors) 
test their newest gadget. It is the two-man 
Deep Ocean Work Boat, designed to go to 


6,500 ft. Far more nimble than Aluminaut 
the DOWB can hover and maneuver, and its 
sophisticated arm (below) is coordinated 
with closed-circuit TV camera alongside. 








DEEP STAR 


The first of a series of oceanographic vessels that Westing 
house is building, Deep Star 4000 here works on a photo- 
graphic test for the Navy on a recent trip off Cozumel, Mexico. 
Its clamshell arm can pick up small objects and tuck them in a 
bucket just below its left armpit; its three-man crew can con it 
into position (left below) by intricate controls that rival a space 
craft's. Deep Star is easily plucked from the depths by crane 
(below right) and transported wherever needed. 





CACHALOT 


Major problem of earlier diving was time wasted in slow 
ascent to forestall “bends” caused by decompression be- 
tween dives. One modern answer is Cachalot in which 
divers are simply kept under pressure indefinitely. Two 
divers descend in bell (right), open a bottom hatch, work, 
then are lifted to surface still under pressure. The bell is 
linked to pressurized “dormitory” (above) where four 
other divers have been sleeping, reading, eating. Tired 
divers crawl in, rested crew crawls out to bell. Working 
in such shifts, a team may stay pressurized for a week. 








DEEP QUEST 


Biggest (40 ft., 50 tons) and most ambi- 
tious of newer subs, Lockheed’s Deep 
Quest carries two in crew and two ob- 
servers and has space for a Cachalot- 
type capsule astern big enough for four 
divers, but is still compact enough to be 
airlifted in the C 5-A (the Guppy). 
Using a systems approach to the prob 
lem of fishing a research sub from rough 
seas, Lockheed solved it by designing a 
special mother ship, Transquest 

fect a floating, self-prop 

Quest noses in, and Tre 

lifts her neatly to deck level for trans 
port at six knots to the next site. With 
an estimated depth capacity of 8,000 
ft., Quest has been making test dives, 
attended by divers and jellyfish (above). 
It will soon get two 6-ft. manipulator 
arms mounted inside its gaping shark- 
like “mouth” (which can be closed for 
cruising). Eyestalk pods on either side 
contain TV cameras and strobe lights. 





DEEP DIVER 


Chief feature of Deep Diver is a “lock in, 
lock out’’ compartment behind the two-man 
pilot chamber. Two divers can enter the 
compartment, which is then sealed off and 
pressurized. By opening a hatch in its bot- 
tom (above), they can then emerge into the 
sea to work or return to rest; air pressure 
keeps the chamber dry. Deep Diver is, in 
effect, a kind of mobile Cachalot without 
Cachalot’s topside comforts. Designed by 
Edward Link and John Perry, Deep Diver is 


owned by Ocean Systems, a division of Union 
Carbide. As a sub, it has gone os deep 
as 1,250 ft. At shallower depths, Deep 
Diver hos been used for experiments in 
underwater living with Florida Atlantic Uni- 
versity’s Hydro-Lab (below). Divers leave 
sub, swim up through a bottom-side hatch 
into the round 8-ft. by 14-ft. “habitat” 
where as many as four diver-scientists can 
watch underwater life in dry comfort for 
72 hours ata time. 
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BEAVER 


A relative newcomer to oceanography, North Ameri- 
can is building a new series of undersea work boats, 
with an eye primarily on the oil industry as customers 
in work on off shore oil rigs. Model being tested here 
is Beaver IV, which will be 25 ft. long, carry a crew 
of three, plus two divers. Beaver’s most unusual fea- 
tures are work arms designed to be tools rather than 
mere claws (below). Here, divers test a valve wrench, 
shown about to turn a simulated oil-pipe valve. Other 
tools are rotatable hook hand, a ramset gun, a ca- 
ble cutter. Manipulators will be able to change tools, 
plucking the one needed from a rack on the body 
and replacing it after use. 


OBSS 


Towed at depths up to 13,000 ft. at a distance of 30 ft. to 250 
ft. off the bottom, Westinghouse’s Ocean Bottom Scanning Sonar 
can continuously transmit to the surface a radarlike image of the 
ocean floor. It can detect objects as small as a one-inch cable, 
helped find the H-bomb off Spain, found a crashed airplane in 
Lake Michigan, a sunken junk off North Viet Nam. 
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ment has been built up to equal the 
water pressure outside, a hatch drops 
open. enabling the divers to depart. 
When they come back. they can eat 
and rest in the still-pressurized compart- 
ment and then return to work in the 
watery depths without ever having to 
undergo a time-consuming decompres- 
sion process. 

> Westinghouse’s Cachalot consists of 
a pressurized “dormitory” and a diving 
bell that is lowered from the side of a 
barge to as far as 600 ft. below the sur- 
face, carrying divers in a pressurized 
chamber. Under water, the divers can 
emerge through a bottom hatch. work 
outside from two to six hours, then re- 
turn to the diving chamber. Still pres- 
surized, the bell is hoisted back on 
deck. There it is attached to the room- 
ier dormitory, where the divers can eat 
and sleep, still under pressure, before re- 
turning to the depths. Using this sys- 
tem, Cachalot divers can work steadily 
for as long as a week without having 
to go through decompression. 

>» Lockheed’s Deep Quest is the most so- 
phisticated of the new submersibles, 
combining Alwninaut’s size and ability 
to descend to great depths with Deep 
Diver's capability of discharging and 
retrieving underwater divers. The 40- 
ft., 50-ton craft can operate at a depth 
of 8,000 ft. with a crew of four and is 
designed to carry a Cachalot-type cham- 
ber that can accommodate four addi- 
tional divers in its stern compartment, 
It uses spacecraftlike water-jet thrusters 
to hover in place and can tilt itself 
some 30° fore and aft and 10° side- 
ways—useful for settling gently on an 
underwater slope. Deep Quest's two ma- 
nipulator arms can each grasp as much 
as 500 Ibs. of material at a time off the 
ocean floor and tuck it into two squir- 
rel-cheek spaces on either side of the 
craft's bow, 

> General Dynamics’ Star I and Star 
HI are versatile two-man submersibles 
that can be equipped with manipulators 
that operate like a hand or are fitted to 
become a drill, a saw, a wrench or a 
grapple. They are equipped with ad- 
vanced electronics, TV cameras and 
side-looking sonar. They can remain 
under water for from eight to twelve 
hours. Designed for work on the Con- 
tinental shelves, the Stars have been 
used for acoustical research, archacolog- 
ical investigation, and pictorial surveys 
of underwater cables to check for signs 
of deterioration. 

More complex submersibles are on 
the way. Lockheed is building a DSRV, 
or Deep Submergence Rescue Vehicle, 
which will operate at depths as great 
as 20,000 ft. and be equipped with a 
pressure chamber large enough to han- 
dle four divers. DSRV can be flown to 
the site of distressed submarines or oth- 
er submersibles, where it can descend 
and mate with an escape hatch on the 
sub, allowing the stranded crew to come 
aboard. 

Encouraged by the performance of 
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the submersibles, the Navy has ordered 
the world’s first nuclear-powered _re- 
search submersible, the NR-/. The new 
craft. which is being built by General 
Dynamics, will sustain a crew of seven 
underwater for at least 30 days, will be 
independent of surface support, and will 
operate at “very great” (but classified) 
depths. It will contain the most ad- 
vanced sensory and ocean surveillance 
systems Known, be designed for con- 
venient underwater pickup and dis- 
charge of divers, and will even have 
outside electrical outlets. enabling div- 
ers to use insulated power tools for 
their tasks on the ocean bottom. And it 
will represent another long step toward 
the day when man. perhaps equipped 
with artificial gills, will literally live 
and work on the ocean floor. 


SPACE 


One for the Scientists 

NASA’s $350 million Surveyor pro- 
gram has already tested the bearing 
strength of the lunar surface and scout- 
ed all the proposed flathind target sites 
for the U.S.’s first manned moon mis- 
sion. This was accomplished spectacu- 
larly in four out of six shots: Sur- 
veyor’s budget authorized seven. What 
to do with the last moon robot? As a 
sort of job-end bonus for a mission bril- 
liantly accomplished, NASA left it up 
to a panel of lunar experts. They decid- 
ed to gamble on an exploratory shot to 
one of the moon's unknown upland re- 
gions: the rock-strewn ridges just north 
of the crater Tycho. in the moon's 
southwestern quadrant, 

Even with luck, mission controllers 
at Pasadena’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
gave themselves only a 40% chance of 
a successful landing. If one of Sur- 
veyor 7's three feet landed on a high 
rock, the craft would tip over, render- 
ing its cameras and testing equipment 
useless. Or the feet might straddle a 
rock, which would then smash into the 
spacecraft’s delicate underbelly. In an 
almost shoot-the-works mood, therefore, 
Surveyor 7's controllers fired the re- 
trorockets at the end of the 66-hour, 
225,000-mile journey last week, The 
craft. obediently braked from 6,000 
m.p.h, to less than 7 m.p.h.. fell freely 
tor the final 13 feet. narrowly missed a 
field of jagged boulders and landed two 
miles from its designated bull’s-eye. 
Back in Pasadena, there were cheers 
and handshakes all around. 

Jewel-Box Glitch. Tycho's  signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that it is one of 
the moon's youngest and major craters. 
From its 15,000-foot depths, a pattern 
of grooves or ridges spokes out over 
hundreds of miles of the moon's pock- 
marked surface. The scientists hoped to 
compare the composition of this ter- 
rain with that of the low-lying basically 
basaltic equatorial “seas.” studied by 
earlier Surveyors. Since Tycho is be- 
lieved to have been formed by the im- 
pact of a giant meteorite, and by the 


intense volcanic activity that followed, 
a look at ejected material surrounding 
the crater might provide the best clues 
yet to the internal composition and geo- 
logical history of the moon. 

To do the job. the plan was to lower 
a “golden jewel box” to the moon’s sur- 
face, dig an 18-inch hole with the space- 
crafts: mechanical arm and claw, then 
use the arm to put the jewel box in the 
hole. By bombarding the claw-dug moon 
material with alpha particles and mea- 
suring the speed and number of the 
rebounding particles, the 8-in.-sq. box 
could identify the chemical composition 
of substances beneath the moon's sur- 
face. Contamination by material from 





SURVEYOR 7 TEST MODEL 
Five sevens in seven rolls. 


other parts of the moon and from me- 
teorites would be avoided. 

The plan ran afoul of Surveyor 7's 
first glitch. After firing a small explo- 
sive charge to free the box, the sci- 
entists began lowering it on a nylon 
cord, Halfway down, the box stuck. 
Using the spacecraft's TV camera to 
hunt for the source of the trouble and 
working with duplicate models, JPL sci- 
entists and engineers from JPL and 
Hughes Aircraft, designer of the moon 
robot, struggled to set it free. Twice 
they nudged it with the digger arm. No 
luck, All it did was swing a bit, Then 
they tried again. using the arm to steady 
the box against Surveyor and simul- 
taneously pressing down, This time, suc- 
cess. The box descended to the lunar 
surface, and the crucial, drawn-out pro- 
cess of testing began. This week JPt 
will be sifting the first results relayed 
to earth from the box. 
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MUSIC 





CONDUCTORS 





Seated amidst the gilt and crystal of 
a venerable concert hall, watching an 
elegantly tail-coated conductor lead a 
Brahms symphony, the modern con- 
certgoer may sometimes feel that he is 
inhabiting a scene preserved in amber. 
In such a tradition-rounded realm, the 
conductor and everything under his 
sway appear to have been unaltered in 


half a century. His basic repertory is 


the same. The makeup of his orchestra 
and its instruments are unchanged, The 
auditoriums he performs in are virtual- 
ly the size and shape they always were. 
Through an epoch of transformations 





that have touched nearly every human 
activity, the conductor would seem to 
be one person who has clung to an ac- 
customed role and function 

Not so, The conductor's profession 
today bears as little resemblance to what 
it was 50 years ago as does the life of 
an astronaut to a World War I pilot's. 
Even within the present generation, the 
changes in the music world would dum- 
found a Toscanini. Orchestras have 
grown up, spawned offshoots and multi- 
plied; there are 1,400 in the U.S, today, 
from small-town amateur 
noodlers to massive metropolitan institu- 
Festivals have flowered in tropi 
Recordings and TV have 
The jet air 


groups ol 


trons 
cal profusion 
created vast new outlets 
plane has catapulted careers into 
orbit. Musicians 


along on 25-week seasons are now work- 


obal 





who used to scrape 
ing 52 weeks, making far more money, 
and even demanding more authority in 
hiring and firing their co-workers 

No Relief. And the 
There are not enough good ones to go 
around. Now that most of them jet off 
to play musical podiums 
world’s far-flung orchestras, they scarce- 
ly have time to guide the artistic policy 
of their own ensembles, plan the pro 
grams, select the learn new 
works, rehearse and perform—let alone 
address fund-raising luncheons of the la- 
dies’ clubs. The best of today’s estab- 


conductors? 


with the 


soloists, 
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lished conductors are thus tired, aging, 
or both. The Boston Symphony's Erich 
Leinsdorf, 55, who has announced that 
he plans to resign at the end of the 
1969 season because of his killing sched- 
ule, likens himself to “a 27-inning pitch- 
er” with no relief in the bullpen. Like 
Boston, New York and Chicago are 
also in the market for new music direc- 
tors, and the conductors in Philadelphia 
and Cleveland—Eugene Ormandy and 
George Szell—are both over 65, 

In short, conducting is increasingly 
becoming a field for younger, more vi- 
brant men—all the more so because of 
the overriding example of Leonard 


Bernstein. His projection and box-office 


MEHTA REHEARSING PHILHARMONIC 
Striking departure in the arrival. 


appeal have made him as much the 
model for conductors in his era as Tos- 
canini was in his, although, as Bern- 
stein even he is slackening 
his frenetic pace somewhat. In this im- 
conscious culture, every orchestra 
wants its conductor to have 
Bernstein’s incalculable personality 
what Conductor Charles Munch 
“magic emanation” that 
lift a conductor's performances above 
the mere exercise of knowledge and pro- 
fessional skill. 

Two at Once. Among young conduc- 
tors today, one who has this emanation 
extraordi 


nears 50, 





some olf 


force 


calls the can 


—plus musicianship—to an 
nary de Bombay-born Zubin 
Mehta, conductor of the Angeles 
Philharmonic. Though he is only 31, 
Mehta managed the formidable feat of 
adapting to Western culture, then preco 
ciously stormed the daunting re- 
doubts of European music 
one of the youngest men ever to con- 
duct both the Berlin and Vienna Phil- 
harmonic orchestras. He electrified the 
august Salzburg Festival with stirring 
performances of Stravinsky and 
Brahms. At 24, he was named conduc 
tor of the Montreal Symphony, and a 
year later won the same post with the 


ee IS 





Los 


most 


He became 





Los Angeles Philharmonic, thus becom- 
ing not only the youngest conductor of 
a leading U.S. orchestra but also the 
only man ever to direct two major 
orchestras in North America at once. 
In fact, he conducted the two groups si- 
multaneously: at Expo 67, he led them 





in a massed performance of Berlioz’ 
Symphonie Fantastique. 

Within less than a decade of finish- 
ing his conservatory training, Mehta 


has pushed so far toward the top of 
his profession that Philadelphia's Or- 
mandy can say: “In spite of his youth, 


he has very much arrived. I consider 
him the finest of the young conduc- 
tors.” That Mehta has done this at so 


young an age illustrates the striking de- 
parture that has occurred from the pat- 
tern of a generation ago. Conductors 
traditionally rose through an arduous 
apprenticeship with provincial opera 
houses and orchestras, rarely surfacing 





internationally until they were in their 
40s and 50s. “Mehta,” says his friend Is- 
raeli Violinist Ivry Gitlis, “is 
the torches, a symbol of a new kind of 
musician.” New York Concert Manager 
Jay Hoffman, 34, says, “Mehta speaks 
to my generation. He has broken out 
of the mold.” 

Metropolitan Opera General Manager 
Rudolf Bing saw Mehta conduct Tosca 


one ol 





in Montreal in 1964 and recalls that 
“it was very funny. I engaged him.” 
Funny? “There were many mistakes,” 


explains Bing. “He was totally inexperi- 


enced. But it was all overshadowed by 


his personality and talent. Experience 
anyone can get.” Mehta made his Met 
debut in December 1965 with Aida, 


quickly became one of the top cocks in 
the Met pit. This season he has conduct- 
ed three major productions, including a 
new Carmen. Says Bing: “I am still im- 
pressed by his talent and personality— 
and now it is less funny.” 

rhe strain of triangulating his career 
through New York, Montreal and Los 


much for 





Angeles became too even 





Mehta, and last year he said goodbye 
to Montreal. But he is still a jet-age con- 
ductor who hops continents to keep 
engagements. Besides normal coast-to 








coast shuttling, he detours to make re- 
cordings and television films, frequently 
darts off to orchestra podiums and fes- 
tival halls from London to Tel Aviv. 
Last spring he led the Los Angeles Phil- 
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harmonic on a U.S. tour: after each 
while his musi- 





six days of traveling 
cians rested for a day, Mehta criss- 
crossed the nation to conduct a travel- 
ing Met production of Turandot in 
Dallas, Detroit, Cleveland and Atlanta. 

Big Gesture. Even when he is not 
making music, Mehta exerts the near- 
hypnotic spell of a gregarious, cultivat 
ed gypsy. He is small (5 ft. 7 in., 155 
Ibs.), but his tousled sable locks, his 
honey-colored aquiline features and vo 
racious energy give him the appeal of 
a matinee idol and make him a kind of 
culture hero, Even the English transla- 
tion of his first name—“powerful 
sword”—seems to personify his char- 
acter. In Los Angeles, strangers hail 
him as “Zubi baby.” Everywhere, the 
wealthy and famous seek him out, and 
females from teeny-boppers to blue- 
haired patronesses shiver under his hot- 
eyed glance. To his chagrin, the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic has even outfitted 
its ushers in Indian-style caps and silk 
coats like sherwanis. He is also some 
what embarrassed by the oversized por- 
trait of himself, painted by Marion Pike, 
that hangs in the lobby of the Dorothy 
Chandler Pavilion near the bar; but, typ- 
ically, Mehta says, “Well, I'll say one 
thing: the bar makes a lot of money 
since that portrait was put up.” 

Many people disapprove of what Los 
Angeles Times Music Critic Martin 
Bernheimer calls the “climate of adula 
tion” in which Mehta moves. But mis- 
guided as all the glamorization may be, 
it is still a tribute to the galvanizing im- 
pact of Mehta's performances. 

On the podium, he possesses an in- 
nately theatrical flair, miming the emo- 
tions of the music, sculpturing the shape 
of a composition in the air with grace- 
fully masculine gestures. “I can feel 
the audience through my back as if I 
were facing them,” he says, and he is 
the first to admit that some of his gyra- 
tions are for the audience's benefit. “For 
a cymbal crash, the player will come in 
anyway, but if I give a big gesture, it 
just adds to the high point. Or in the de- 
velopment section of Beethoven's Eroi- 
ca symphony, I'm not sure the audi- 
ence is hearing everything—the different 
modulations, the canonic effects. I point 
to the orchestra as if to say “Look who 
is playing. Now the theme is in the 
first violins; now it is in the basses.” ” 

Primary Spark. Yet Mehta's motions 
are by no means shallow showmanship. 
They help make his performance “live 
all the time,” in the words of Met 
Tenor Nicolai Gedda, who sings under 
Mehta in Carmen. Says Gedda: “He 
does not drag and he does not rush; he 
has the kind of pulse that is absolutely 
right.” This is Mehta's essence as a musi- 
cian: an instinct for the living pulse of 
a piece of music, along with a molten 
core of romantic feeling and a point- 
of-no-return commitment 

He has a young man’s affinity for 
bold, large-scale works—especially from 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
—that glow with color and abound with 
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dramatic contrasts. His concern is not 
detail but sweep and sound. He hears 
music with his nerve ends more than 
with his intellect. For this reason, he is 
less assured when he traces the trans- 
parent architecture of Mozart and Bach, 
or unfolds the subtle poetry of Schu- 
bert. Yet these are not fatal flaws in a 
conductor of his age. What is impor- 
tant is that he has the right foundation 
to build on. The visceral spark is pri- 
mary; the intellect and poetry can come 
later. Without the root intuition, the 
other qualities would never fully bloom 

Mehta's qualities at this point are 
more than enough to put him in the 
forefront of today’s young conductors, 
but he is not alone. “Look at our genera- 
tion!” he says, affecting, as he often 
does, the royal first-person-plural pro- 
noun. “We've got competition.” 

Indeed “they” have, all the way from 
such solidly schooled, well-established 
figures as the Minneapolis Symphony's 
Stanislaw Skrowaczewski, 44, and the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw’s Bernard 
Hailtink, 38, down to such newer person- 
alities as the Houston Symphony's 
André Previn, 38, and the Met's Thom- 
as Schippers, 37. At the top is a crack 
cadre of gifted conductors who, like 
Mehta, are not merely bidding for prom 
Inence, but by virtue of their flair and 
musicality have already achieved it 
> Berlin) Radio Symphony's — Lorin 
Maazel, 37, an American, survived a 
widely publicized career as a child prod- 
igy. Taut and serious, gifted with a 
computer memory for scores, he can 
stamp his identity on musicians and au- 
diences alike, though the identity is 
sometimes too cool and cerebral. At 
best, his precise, literal readings, etched 
sharply with the point of his metronom- 
ic baton, have clarity, balance and com- 
pelling strength 
> Toronto Symphony's Seiji Ozawa, 32, 
a Japanese and the only Oriental be- 
sides Mehta to flourish on Western podi- 
ums, IS no less a dynamic charmer 
than Mehta. A favorite of young peo- 
ple, he sports a Beatle hairdo and a 
Iree-swinging style in the manner of 
Leonard Bernstein. Sometimes he in- 
dulges his expressive stick technique to 
paint panels of sheer sound, but he can 
also propel vibrant, vivacious  perfor- 
mances as notable for their substance 
as for their sheen 
> BBC Symphony's Colin Davis, 40, 
ranks as Britain’s best conductor since 
Sir Thomas Beecham. He has a relative- 
ly wide repertory, ranging from Mozart 
through Berlioz to Stravinsky, and an 
uncanny talent for instilling the faded 
and familiar with fresh life. His straight- 
forward technique combines grace with 
precision and gravity with rhythmic bite, 
and his touch in the opera pit is firm 
and stylish 
> La Scala’s Claudio Abbado, 34, is a 
stern, urgent pursuer of the long musi- 
cal line, a Toscanini-like stickler for 
both fine-mesh detail and overall coher- 
ence. Imperious and intensely concen- 
trated, he spurs an orchestra on with a 
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To weave a magic carpet. 


clean, incisive beat, often achieving a 
surging pulse and crackling inner ten- 
sion. He excels with the original texts 
of operas, giving them what one critic 
calls an “electric-shock treatment.” 
> Cologne Opera's Istvan Kertesz, 38, 
an unspectacular Hungarian, restricts 
himself to beating a steady rhythm with 
his right hand while flicking unobtrusive 
signals with his left—yet he radiates au- 
thority. His solid reputation as a tradi- 
tionalist does not diminish the currents 
of conviction and warmth that he stirs 
into a composition. Armed with a wide 
repertory, he is equally effective in mu- 
sic as dissimilar as Mozart and Bartok. 
> French Composer Pierre Boulez, 42, 
has the punctilious Gallic virtues: rhyth- 
mic deftness, a feeling for nuance, poin- 
tillistic detail. In compositions from De- 
bussy through Anton Webern to Boulez, 
few conductors can equal his idiomatic 
mastery of bristling complexity and 
tangy dissonance. He probably never 
will build a repertory of the standard 
war horses; as a freelance conductor, 
he remains a self-confessed dilettante 
who works “entirely for pleasure.” 

Peaks & Plains. These musical in- 
dividualists hardly add up to a new 
stylistic school of conducting, for their 
approach is much too eclectic, Never- 
theless, they will be among the most 
influential figures of the next few dec- 
ades and undoubtedly will write a new 
chapter in the history of the art. Be- 
fore the great age of conductors, Com- 
poser Robert Schumann spoke of the 
orchestra as a republic, not subject to 
higher authority. But the giants of the 
last generation, following such 19th cen- 
tury models as Richard Wagner, Hans 
von Billow, Artur Nikisch and Gustav 
Mahler, acted on the podium like ab- 
solute monarchs—benevolent, like Bru- 
no Walter, or despotic, like Toscanini. 
Even with older present-day personali- 
ties, such as Szell and Ormandy, the 
point holds true: psychologically as well 
as musically, the conductor is in the 
peaks while the players sit below on 
the plain. 

The new young conductors have 
come down from the mountain. One of 
Ozawa's Toronto musicians says he “is 
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the kind of guy you want to have a 
drink with—which is my idea of a com- 
pliment.” The Cologne Opera orchestra 
refers to Kertesz as “a gentle persuad- 
er” who will seek out a player at in- 
termission and shake his hand for a 
passage well done. Mehta calls all his 
Los Angeles musicians by first name, 
mixes and jokes with them easily, some- 
times refuses social invitations unless 
the entire orchestra is included. He be- 
lieves that, in addition to injecting a 
bracing esprit into the orchestra, his re- 
laxed methods produce better music. 
“With the old tyrants, the rehearsal 
was the high point, the performance a 
letdown,” he says. “I'm always telling 
my orchestra it will be different in per- 
formance, before the public, where | 
make music on the spot. In rehearsals, 
I'm the doctor with the stethoscope. In 
performances, I'm the gypsy.” 

Thinking Dark. As the doctor, Mehta 
has shown a practical talent for minis- 
tering to an ailing ensemble. When he 
arrived in Los Angeles in 1962, the de- 
moralized orchestra had been without 
a permanent conductor for four years. 
“It could play anything, but it had no 
style, no sound, and was undisciplined 
musically,” Mehta says. “I was engaged 
to fix it.” He began by holding section- 
al rehearsals for the strings, the weak- 
est part of the orchestra; then he fos- 
tered competition throughout the ranks 
by starting a system of shifting assign- 
ments, giving promotions and changing 
seating arrangements as he saw fit. To 
enrich the ensemble’s tone, he persuad- 
ed a local foundation to put up $300,- 
000 for new instruments, especially 
strings, then shopped around the world 
himself to find them (his prizes: a $75,- 
000 Stradivari violin for the concert- 
master, a $50,000 Strad for the prin- 
cipal cellist). 

Above all, Mehta worked to burnish 
the overall sound of his orchestra after 
the model of the Vienna Philharmonic. 
Where many U.S. ensembles have a bril- 
liant, knife-edge sound and a trip-ham- 
mer attack, the Viennese exude a dark- 
er, more rounded quality, and their 
attack on big chords starts slightly be- 


hind the beat, then mushrooms. “Think 
dark,” Mehta counseled his musicians. 
“Vrrraaaah!” he sang in imitation of 
the attack he wanted. The result is a 
warm, rich-sounding American unit, 
well on the way to Mehta's goal of 
“the togetherness of playing, the unity 
of thought that they have in Phila- 
delphia and Cleveland.” 

Mehta has proved that he can touch 
and inspire the musicians who work 
with him. Great soloists praise his 
accompaniments; 21-year-old Cellist 
Jacqueline Du Pré says, “He provides 
a magic carpet for you to float on”; 
80-year-old) Pianist) Artur Rubinstein 
adds, “Incredible facility, this fellow— 
he is a universal musician.” As for 
orchestra musicians, Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Cellist. Kurt Reher recalls that 
at) Mehta's first’ rehearsal with the 
orchestra, “within two beats we were en- 
tranced. It seemed this young man had 
the ability, the musical knowledge of a 
man of 50 or 55.” 

Half in the Eyes. Mehta’s beat is, by 
his own description, “at times as clear 
as possible, and at times as unclear as 
possible—sometimes I conduct so my 
orchestra will listen to each other.” 
Clear or unclear, it somehow commu- 
nicates. Philadelphia Orchestra Bassoon- 
ist Bernard Garfield credits Mehta with 
“the ability to put himself into the 
music in a very, very intense way and 
to tell the musicians a great deal about 
how he wants it played.” Says the Isra- 
el Philharmonic’s chief concertmaster, 
Zvi Haftel: “He is more than just a gift- 
ed conductor. To change from Bruck- 
ner, which he conducts like a saint or 
an Indian priest, to Webern and then 
to Stravinsky with a burning fire and 
conviction—and transmit it to the 
orchestra—that is genius.” 

Like many of his contemporaries on 
the podium, Mehta nearly always con- 
ducts without a score (“Half of our 
trade is in the eyes”), relying on a fan- 
tastic Capacity to ingest compositions 
in a few readings and hold them in his 
well-stocked memory. During his years 
with the Montreal orchestra he had to 
memorize practically an entire new pro- 
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gram every week, often while en route 
between engagements. One of the solu- 
tions he worked out was to conduct 
staging rehearsals of an operatic score 
while studying an orchestral score that 
was placed on the floor next to him. 
This learn-as-you-go method inevitably 
involves some lapses—singers, particu- 
larly, complain that Mehta occasionally 
drops cues—and it tends to make for 
slightly ragged first performances, which 
are smoothed out with repetition. 

Untamed Animal. But in music as 
in life, Mehta does not let occasional 
ragged spots bother him as long as his 
general progress remains as continuous 
and soaring as a Richard Strauss mel- 
ody. The analogy is his own: he re- 
sponds with special keenness to 
Strauss’s music, 

Recently he sat at his dressing room 
piano after a rehearsal at the Met and 
sketched a bravado musical self-portrait 
with his favorite Strauss works. He 
struck a theme from Don Juan: an im- 
age for the dark, liquid eyes, flaring nos- 
trils and smoldering visage that prompt- 
ed one of his many female admirers to 
compare him to “an untamed animal— 
sensual and earthy.” Then Don Quixote: 
a reflection of his penchant for tilting in 
public at sacred cultural institutions. 
Then Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks: 
the insouciant wink-and-nudge of a jok- 
er who likes to imitate other people over 
the telephone, and who once threw an 
entire hotel into chaos during a concert 
tour by sneaking around the corridors 
early in the morning and changing all 
the breakfast orders. 

Finally, Mehta crashed into the 
broad, exuberant themes of Ein Hel. 
denleben (A Hero's Life). Looking up 
with a smile that radiated at once pride, 
self-mockery and unabashed immodesty, 
he proclaimed: “I'm quite a lot of a 
hero too.” 

Brahms & Dogfish. Indeed, he seems 
to have been destined for ein Helden- 
leben, He was born into the Parsi sect, 
whose members he calls “the Jews of 
India”; they are descended from a group 
that fled Persia 1,300 years ago so that 
they could continue to practice their Zo- 
roastrian faith. The Parsis, 150,000 
strong, are business, commercial and so- 
cial leaders of Bombay, noted for their 
receptivity to Western culture. 

Zubin’s father, Mehli Mehta, was 
Bombay's leading musician, a violinist 
who played dinner music at the Taj 
Mahal Hotel, in his spare time served 
as conductor of the Bombay Symphony. 
Little wonder, then, that Zubin says he 
was “brainwashed with classical music 
from the cradle.” He had his own rec- 
ord player when he was two years old, 
later crouched wide-eyed in the corner 
during his father’s lessons and cham- 
ber-music rehearsals. With his retentive 
memory and faultless ear, he was soon 
whistling Paganini caprices in the orig- 
inal key while riding his bike or play- 
ing cricket. 

Zubin studied violin and piano, but 
played indifferently and never joined 
his school orchestra. By the age of elev- 
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en, he knew that he was more interest- 
ed in becoming a conductor like his 
father, and like the great figures (Artur 
Rodzinski, Bruno Walter, Leopold Sto- 
Kowski) that he saw in the 1947 film 
Carnegie Hall; a fanatic moviegoer to 
this day, he sat through it six times. 
His father, discouraged at the prospects 
for Western music in India, started him 
in pre-med courses. “Every time I sat 
down to cut up a dogfish,” Zubin re- 
calls, “there I was with a Brahms sym- 
phony running through my head.” 

Ice Cream & Orange Juice. Finally 
Mchli Mehta relented. began teaching 
him the rudiments of the baton. One 
day, when Zubin was 16, his father let 
him conduct a Bombay Symphony re- 
hearsal. “The moment he got onto the 
podium,” says Bombay Cellist George 
Lester, “he instantly took command, 
gave us our correct cues and put us 
under his spell.” 

At 18, Zubin was packed off to the 
Vienna Academy, where $75 a month 
had to suflice for his teetotaling ver- 
sion of la vie de bohéme; a nonsmoker 
as well as a nondrinker, he lapped up 
ice cream and orange juice in the cafés 
while other students had cigarettes and 
coffee or brandy. He tirelessly went to 
concerts, played bass in the academy 
orchestra (“I learned a lot about orches- 
tra psychology”), and gravitated to the 
conducting classes of Hans Swarowsky. 
The revered teacher recognized in Meh- 
ta a “demoniac conductor” who “had 
it all.” Nevertheless, he put Mehta 
through the usual drills: left hand in 
his pocket, right sleeve tied to a desk, 
conducting only with wrist movements 
of the right hand while Swarowsky 
sometimes paced behind him, muttering 
criticisms in three languages to test his 
concentration. 

Shooting Star. “Go to the young con- 
ductors who are not making it,” Mehta 
says, “and you will hear how we 
shouldn't push ourselves or sell our- 
selves, how they don’t have the right 
connections and the right opportunities. 
Well, you can be sure they've had the 
Opportunities. But to make your way in 
a conducting career, you not only have 
to have opportunities: you have to make 
them a success.” Mehta began pushing 
and making successes—while still a 
student. After the Hungarian revolution 





in 1956, he organized a student orches-. 


tra in seven days and conducted it in a 
concert at a refugee camp outside Vien- 
na. In 1958, he boldly programmed an 
all-Schoenberg concert, did so well that 
he parlayed it into further bookings. 
Then, in quick succession, he mar- 
ried a pretty Canadian voice student 
named Carmen Lasky whom he had 
met in Vienna, won a prize in the 
Royal Liverpool Philharmonic competi- 
tion for young conductors, graduated 
from the academy, and moved to Liv- 
erpool as assistant conductor (part of 
his prize). On the Liverpool podium, 
Mehta quickly discovered that “I was 
just unprepared to lead a professional 
orchestra. I learned at their expense 
but I learned.” Two seasons of guest 


appearances and substituting for ailing 
elders gained him attention in America, 
and in 1961 he arrived in Montreal, 
says Concertmaster Calvin Sieb, “like 
a shooting star, burning all the time.” 
Meantime, his marriage was burning 
out. “I would come home from a world 
of travel and music.” Mehta says, “and 
smell the diapers boiling. We grew 
apart.” In 1964 the Mehtas got a di- 
vorce. “It just happened,” Carmen says 
now. “I never did anything nasty to 
him, and he never did anything nasty 
to me.” Mehta asked his younger broth- 
er Zarin, an accountant who had im- 
migrated to Montreal via England, to 
look in occasionally on Carmen and 
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the children (a daughter Zarina, now 9, 
and a son Merwan, 7). Zarin looked in 
occasionally, then more often, In 1966 
Zubin, who was rehearsing the Israel 
Philharmonic in Haifa, suddenly an- 
nounced that he wanted to dedicate the 
concert to his brother, who was “get- 
ting married to a very nice girl.” To 
whom? “To my former wife,” Mehta re- 
plied. Nowadays, whenever he is in 
Montreal, he stays with Zarin, Carmen 
and the children—including now Za- 
rin’s daughter, four-month-old Rohanna 
—and everything seems friendly. 

Living-Room Opera. With his do- 
mestic ties severed in Montreal, Mehta 
has focused his interests in Los An- 
geles, Besides the Philharmonic and his 
parents, who moved there in 1964 when 
his father became a teacher-conductor 
at U.C.L.A., those interests prominently 
include, in the words of one of his 
friends, “girls, girls, girls.” A long, tem- 
pestuous affair with the “baby Callas” 
of the opera world, fiery Greek-Ca- 
nadian Soprano Teresa Stratas, is now 
stalemated, as much because of con- 
flicts between their careers as between 
their temperaments. But Mehta has 
shown no inclination to mope around 
about it—at least not alone; he is rare- 
ly seen without a girl on his arm, 

Mehta is a gypsy in his private life 
too. He has no home, lives year-round 
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in hotels. refuses to hire a manager, 
pressagent or secretary. He entertains 
in restaurants. “Come, come, come,” he 
urges after a performance, sweeping ev- 
erybody in his dressing room along, 
and conducting the seating arrange- 
ments like a symphony. At an Indian 
establishment such as Manhattan's 
Kashmir, he orders a scorching native 
dish like shrimp vindalo; elsewhere he 
will eat ordinary American food as long 
as it is liberally doused with Tabasco 
sauce. His table talk ranges knowledge- 
ably over such topics as Kafka, Ca- 
nadian hockey, the Greek military junta, 
Malibu real estate, pingpong and yoga. 

“He lives.” says a friend, “in con- 
stant motion”—careening around free- 
ways in his green 3.8 Jaguar sedan, 
hobnobbing with such Hollywood types 
as Edward G. Robinson and Director 
Vincente Minnelli, fencing with Film 
Composer Bronislau Kaper (“Not much 
control.” says Kaper, “but great imag- 
ination and aggressiveness”), digging 
jazz at Drummer Shelly Manne’s club, 
singing all the parts in impromptu liv- 
ing-room opera performances with such 
musical friends as Ivry Gitlis and Pi- 
anist Daniel Barenboim—and all the 
while taking a few hours out here and 
there to master a new score. 

The Tempest. To keep in touch with 
distant friends, Mehta runs up telephone 
bills of $1,500 a month, thinks nothing 
of playing recordings by the great Ger- 
man Conductor Wilhelm Furtwangler 
over a transcontinental wire to Baren- 
boim. Sleepless in New York City ¢ 
a.m. one day just before New Y: 
he suddenly realized that in Vienna, 
where it was 11 a.m., the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic would be playing one of its 
traditional New Year’s Johann Strauss 
concerts, He put in a call to the con- 
cert hall, had the manager hold the 
phone up to a backstage loudspeaker 
for a while, then dozed off contentedly. 
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Mehta's attachment to Israel and all 
things Jewish is even closer than his 
bond with Vienna. “I would convert to 
Judaism.” he often quips, “if the opera- 


tion didn’t hurt so much’—but he 
claims that he follows his own faith 
devoutly. When Barenboim = married 


Jacqueline Du Pre in Israel last sum- 
mer, Mehta flew over, donned a skull- 
cap and prayer shawl, and joined the 
Orthodox Jewish ceremony as “Moishe 
Cohen.” The officiating rabbi became 
suspicious because Mehta did not speak 
Hebrew. “I'm a Persian Jew,” Mehta ex- 
plained to him, “and we don’t speak 
Hebrew.” After the other guests had 
chanted Hasidic songs for the couple. 
Mehta sang themes from Dvorak’s Cel- 
lo Concerto and Beethoven’s Hammer- 
Klavier sonata with Hebrew inflections. 
Later he told the rabbi they were old 
Persian Jewish hymns. 

Such chutzpah sometimes gets Meh- 
ta into trouble, or the glare of publici- 
ty. or both. In Israel, he created a 
tempest in a tea glass when he tried— 
unsuccessfully—to get the Israel Phil- 
harmonic to do a piece by Richard 
Wagner. whose music was so enthu- 
siastically embraced by the Nazis that 
it still disturbs many Jews. In Italy, he 
flustered musical circles by picketing 
La Scala with musicians who were pro- 
testing a cut in state subsidies for opera, 
A few weeks ago, he outraged the New 
York musical establishment by vehe- 
mently rejecting any possibility that he 
might become Leonard Bernstein's suc- 
cessor as conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic. “Artistically it would not 
be a step up for me,” he said. “My 
orchestra is better than the New York 
Philharmonic.” To compound the of- 
fense, he added that New York's musi- 
cians “step over conductors”—thus ex- 
pressing publicly what many young 
conductors feel privately: that the New 
Yorkers, while gifted, are also notori- 
ous for their supreme self-confidence 
and antagonism toward almost anybody 
who takes over their podium. 

So it was understandable that offi- 
cials of the musicians’ union should 
“request” his presence for an explana- 
tion. Mehta disarmingly assured both 
the union and a committee of Phil- 
harmonic musicians that he never meant 
to insult or degrade the musicians— 
who, after all, are his colleagues—and 
he promised to say as much in a letter 
for the Philharmonic bulletin board. 

Headlong & Footloose. Even allow- 
ing for his impulsiveness and his pride 
in his own musicians, Mehta’s outburst 
about Bernstein's job acutely highlighted 
a common attitude among the new 
young conductors. They are quite right- 
Iv dubious about some of the presti- 
gious podiums that may soon be of- 
fered to them. Chary of constricting 
commitments and loath to give up the 
heady rewards of widespread guest-con- 
ducting, they may want to wait out the 
blur of transition that now troubles the 
orchestra world. Until the position of 
music director is redefined, they will be 
careful not to tie themselves to a set of 
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PRACTICING YOGA 
And an old Persian hymn for Israel. 


responsibilities that could become ob- 
solete. They may well end up with 
orchestras such as New York’s, Chi- 
cago’s and Boston’s—but they probably 
also will continue to go their headlong, 
footloose way, gypsying around the mu- 
sical world. 

Mehta’s bookings for 1968, for exam- 
ple, call for 22 weeks of concerts with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, three op- 
eras at the Met—among them Tosca, 
which he conducted last week—one op- 
era on Italian television, five recording 
sessions, and guest appearances at five 
festivals and with five other orchestras. 

Some older observers are disquieted 
by such a torrent of activities. Impre- 
sario Sol Hurok, 79, shakes his head 
and says: “I think any artist should con- 
centrate on one thing at a time. There 
is an old Russian saying: ‘With one bot- 
tom, you can’t be at two weddings.” 
And Herbert von Karajan, 59, one of 
the last conductors bred in the old grad- 
ual apprenticeship, commented on the 
new conductors to a friend recently: 
“I'm afraid they jumped from elemen- 
tary school to the university without 
going through the intervening stage of 
high school”—implying that at some 
point in the future the gap in their back- 
ground will show through. 

The next few decades will tell. In 
that time, the best of the new genera- 
tion will vastly broaden their reper- 
tories and deepen their musical insights. 
As for Mehta, Cellist Gregor Piatigor- 
sky believes that “his ability as conduc- 
tor is unlimited. His capacity to learn 
is absolutely astonishing.” 

Even now, Mehta—like several of 
his generation—has an impressive body 
of achievements to justify his defiant 
reply to the doubting voices of tradi- 
tion: “Some people treat us as if we 
were still kids in the playpen. All of us 
have already done enough to be more 
highly regarded than that. I think we 
will be as great as the generation of 
Furtwangler and Toscanini.” 
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The film, A Turn Is Born, was produced for Scott USA by Summit Films, Vail, Colorado. 


They wanted to say something 
like it had never been said before. 


So, they made a movie. 


Put your product in someone's store, 
and it vies for attention among hun- 
dreds of other items. Put your movie in 
the store, and every other product stops 
selling. In the time it takes to see your 
movie, the store is yours—customers, 
salespeople, and all. In situations like 
this, a Movie can get more attention for 
your product than you can. 

Movies move people. 

As tough as it is for store owners to give 


special emphasis to any one item, Scott 
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Ski Poles got it. Ski-shop owners saw a 
lot of customer goodwill in the Scott 
film, and used it at the opening of their 
selling season. The film put the audi- 
ence on skis and heading downhill, with 
breathtaking photography. Customers 
were thrilled, and Scott got the credit. 
To learn how little a movie might 
cost, and how to go about getting all the 
audience you want, talk with a motion 
picture producer. Give him your com- 
munications objective. Kodak makes 


the film that makes any movie possible, 

Write for our free booklet, “Movies 
Move People’. It tells you step-by-step 
the details you need to know to have a 
teaching, training, selling, or simply an 
informative movie produced. 
Motion Picture and Education 
Markets Division 






EASTMAN KopaAK COMPANY 
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Whatever happened to 
group health insurance? 


Its alive and well 
at Wausau. 


In the past 20 years or so, group health costs 
have been running away. You know about 
that. We know how to slow them down, 

Reason being the way we know employee 
coverages. Fifty-six years of workmen's com- 
pensation experience starts it. 

We've learned how to work with doctors and 
hospitals. They understand us. We know them. 

We have a national staff of occupational 
nurses skilled in employee health needs. Can 
your insurance company say that? 

Our claims handling speaks for itself. Forty- 
eight hours is standard coast-to-coast. 





That's not all the machinery. We add the com- 
puter. It’s the sort of sophisticated technology 
you once expected only from a life insurance 
company. 

But we're the people who know business 
insurance like nobody else in the business. 
And a healthier combination you won't find. 


Employers 
Insurance 
of WAUSAU 


Get the Wausau Story about all forms of business insurance 
At the slowest price. 


Replogle Globes, Inc., Chicago, makes more globes than anyone else in the world. Luther I. Replogle, president, wants 
group health and accident insurance that's good for both employee and company. We've given him that for 15 years. 
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1968 


BUSINESS 





RETAILING 


Time to Get Involved 

Two widely known merchants last 
week crisply advised their fellow re- 
tailers that it is time to get more deep- 
ly involved in civil rights. In New York, 
in a sharp speech delivered at the Na- 
tional Retail Merchants Association 
convention, Charles Y. Lazarus told his 
colleagues that they must personally 
take a part in the urban crisis that has 
storekeepers “living on a voleano.” And 
Neiman-Marcus President Stanley Mar- 
cus announced that henceforth civil 
rights will be as important a factor as 
price, quality or delivery time in what 
his six Texas specialty stores in Dallas, 
Fort Worth and Houston buy. 

Salutary Effect. Specifically, said 
Marcus in a letter to 9,000 suppliers, 
Neiman-Marcus intends to deal as much 
as possible with firms who hire and 
train more people from minorities. “We 
would rather do business with a com- 
pany which is actively and sincerely 
pursuing a policy of equal opportunity 
than to continue to do business with 
one which is not.” he said. “The Fed- 
eral Government requires that every 
one of its suppliers of goods and 
services certifies that it is an equal- 
opportunity employer. We believe a 
private company should do no less.” 

Neiman-Marcus is one of the first re- 
tailers to take such a step in the area 
of buying practices, and civil rights 
groups responded approvingly. “The an- 
nouncement will have a salutary ef- 
fect,” said John A. Morsell, assistant 
executive director of the N.A.A.C.P. “As- 
suring equal employment opportunity 
cannot be made the exclusive business 
of government, and one would think 
that businessmen would insist upon a 


major role for business also.” Some re- 
tailers were less enthusiastic. “This type 
of action should not fall into the pri- 
vate sector,” said Martin B. Kohn, chair- 
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STANLEY MARCUS 
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man of Baltimore’s Hochschild, Kohn 
& Co. and president of the National Re- 
tail Merchants Association. 

Kohn thus saw the situation different- 
ly from convention Speaker Lazarus, 
president of F. & R. Lazarus & Co. of 
Columbus, Ohio. and one of the famed 
Lazarus family that controls giant Fed- 
erated Department Stores. Lazarus re- 
minded fellow merchants that one-third 
of all U.S. unemployed are in the 20 
largest metropolitan areas where the big- 
gest U.S. department stores also hap- 
pen to be based. “They are not at the 
level of everybody else.” he said of this 
hard core. “That is why. in many cases. 
they are unemployed. So we have got 
to say we will hire them; that we will lit- 
erally create jobs.” 

What the retailers had in mind was 
more than the principle of equality— 
being right on civil rights is good busi- 
ness. And beyond that, they know that 
failing to act could mean trouble. 


BRITAIN 


Devaluation at Work 

The trend began modestly enough as 
a sules-promotion stunt. Selfridges de- 
partment store, Britain's equivalent of 
Macy's, teamed up with the Parisian 
magazine Elle to flY 100 French house- 
wives to London free for a shopping 
weekend, It picked up speed soon after 
Britain’s devaluation, which cut sterling 
prices by 14.3% in terms of francs, 
marks, dollars and other major cur- 
rencies—enough to reduce a $32 coat 
to $27. By last week, with the added 
lure of January sales, the influx of for- 
cign shoppers to London’s West End 
stores had swelled to a torrent. 

At Selfridges Oxford Street store, 
48 interpreters struggled to cope with 
the crush of Continentals Snapping up 
fashion garments, bedding, appliances, 
children’s and men’s wear. British Eu- 
ropean Airways put on extra flights, 
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CHARLES LAZARUS 
The words are “will, will, willl” 
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FRENCH SHOPPERS IN LONDON 
Bazaar, Anglo-Saxon style. 


and Air France switched from 90-seat 
Caravelles to 180-seat Boeing 707 jets 
to help carry the bargain hunters. Har- 
rods, the elegant Knightsbridge store, 
experienced a run on “everything Eng- 
lish—Liberty prints, fabrics, scarves, 
china and glass. Said Managing Direc- 
tor Alfred Spence: “We have known 
nothing like it in 50 years. Sales are 
up 173%." 

Pity & Wonder. Though French ma- 
trons outnumbered those from other 
countries, many stores reported that 
hundreds of customers were flying in 
from Belgium, The Netherlands, West 
Germany, Scandinavia, and even Portu- 
gal and Poland. One U.S. boutique 
owner crossed the Atlantic to buy mod 
dresses on sale for $3.60, figuring that 
their London labels would enable her 
to charge $30 for them at home. Marv- 
eled the Daily Mail: “London has be- 
come an Anglo-Saxon version of an 
Eastern bazaar, where Continentals ad- 
mire our traditional quality, pity our 
poverty, wonder aloud how we can do 
it at the price, and pay in currencies 
which make the pound look like a sick 
plaster.” 

The British also joined in the shop- 
ping spree—for quite a different rea- 
son. Devaluation has the effect of rais- 
ing the cost of imports by almost 17%, 
and most Britons figure that price in- 
creases will soon spread from food and 
industrial raw materials to other seg- 
ments of their economy, Moreover, 
many consumers anticipate that the gov- 
ernment will soon raise purchase taxes 
and tighten restrictions on credit buy- 
ing. Thus the British spending rush con- 
centrated on carpets, furniture, appli- 
ances, and television sets as well as 
solt goods. 

To keep the foreign hordes coming, 
the British railroads and the Grand Met- 
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ropolitan hotel chain have added Paris, 
Brussels and Gothenburg, Sweden, to a 
“mini-weekend” shopping special that 
has already become a hit in Amster- 
dam. From The Netherlands, it offers 
travel by train and ferry, plus two days’ 
lodging in London, for $37—less than 
a round-trip plane fare. Even better 
news for hard-pressed Britain is an up- 
surge in foreign orders for British autos. 
British Motor Corp. expects to increase 
its deliveries to Europe by 5,000 cars 
this month. To meet that demand, 
B.M.C. is switching one-third of its 
home-market production to export 
models, 


GOVERNMENT 


Controlling the Controls 

One of the least enviable jobs in 
Washington this winter is held by the 
youngest member of President Johnson's 
cabinet: Commerce Secretary Alexan- 
der Buel Trowbridge, 37. On him falls 
the burden of enforcing the first manda- 
tory controls on private investment 
abroad, restrictions that constitute the 
largest element of Johnson's program 
to cut the U.S. balance of payments def- 
icit by $3 billion this year. 

It is especially awkward for Trow- 
bridge because for months he has been 
assuring worried businessmen that no 
harsh steps would be necessary. Last 
week, as Trowbridge started to recruit 
a staff of 200 experts for his infant Of- 
fice of Foreign Direct Investment, all 
kinds of problems popped up. Tele- 
phone inquiries by the hundreds del- 
uged his skeletal staff, which was hand- 
icapped by the lack not only of the 
inevitable official forms but also of the 
prestigious business executive that the 
Secretary seeks to take charge of OFDI. 

Responding to businessmen’s com- 
plaints that some of the new rules 
seemed unduly onerous, OFDI aides sent 
out word that U.S. corporations will 
not run afoul of the investment curbs 
by guaranteeing the debts of their for- 
eign subsidiaries. Only by such under- 
writing can many a subsidiary borrow 
abroad—as the Administration still al- 
lows—on reasonable terms. Some mov- 
iemakers, pointing out that 54% of 
industry revenues last year came from 
abroad, hoped for exemption from cap- 
ital controls to enable them to continue 
filming overseas. And the petroleum in- 
dustry demanded a ruling that money 
spent on oil-well drilling is a “current 
transaction” and thus automatically ex- 
empt (like temporary financing of ex- 
ports) from the stern program. 

Rising Role. In his formidable task 
of trying to persuade businessmen to 
comply willingly with controls that 
many resent, “Sandy” Trowbridge will 
need all of his considerable charm. Ath- 
letically trim (6 ft. 2 in., 210 Ibs.) and 
handsome as a cinema star, New Jer- 
sey-born Trowbridge graduated cum 
laude from Princeton (51), won a 
Bronze Star as a Marine second licu- 
tenant in Korea, A onetime assistant to 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. (then a Con- 
gressman and later Commerce Under 
Secretary), Trowbridge spent eleven 
years in the oil industry, mostly in 
Cuba, El Salvador, the Philippines and 
Panama. He was president and division 
manager of Esso Standard Oil Co. of 
Puerto Rico when the Administration 
tapped him as Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce about three years ago. 
Impressed with his poise and energy, 
Lyndon Johnson promoted him to Act- 
ing Secretary a year ago when John 
Connor quit after two frustrating years 
of steadily diminishing influence over 
U.S. economic policy. Though the post 
looked like a backwater, Trowbridge 
worked skillfully to bolster sagging de- 
partment morale, pleased the White 
House with his loyalty in promoting Ad- 
ministration policies and his ability to 
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COMMERCE SECRETARY TROWBRIDGE 
Time for cool heads and delicate hands. 


keep his mouth shut about Commerce’s 
many vacancies in top jobs. His reward 
was not only appointment last May as 
full-fledged Secretary—youngest in the 
department's history—but also a rising 
role in such Administration efforts as at- 
tracting business interest in slum prob- 
lems, trying to end the long copper 
strike (which has caused an increase in 
imports of the metal), patching up 
L.B.J.’s tattered ties with big business. 

A Chill Abroad. “Under the new 
program,” maintains Trowbridge, “ev- 
eryone is sharing the burden—tourism, 
Government and trade.” Outside of Ad- 
ministration circles, that was a lonely 
view last week. G.O.P. Presidential 
Hopeful George Romney denounced the 
balance of payments plan as a “major 
backward move” from free trade, and 
insisted that Johnson’s proposed restric- 
tions on travel “would create a ‘Berlin 
Wall’ separating U.S. citizens from the 
rest of the Atlantic Community.” De- 
spite the Administration’s globe-hopping 





efforts, the reaction from abroad turned 
almost as chilly. 

Italy and Spain argued for relief 
from restraints on tourism, which Katz- 
enbach said might take the form of a 
head tax, increased passport fees or a 
tax based on the number of days spent 
abroad. While France demanded that 
the U.S. hold formal talks with its trad- 
ing partners before imposing restrictive 
measures. Finance Minister Michel De- 
bré hinted at reprisals if U.S. com- 
panies are forced to repatriate their 
profits rather than reinvest them in 
France. 

Apart from showing a willingness to 
buy more U.S. Government bonds, 
West Germany balked at U.S. pressure 
for more help in defraying the cost of 
stationing troops in Europe. Japan 
pleaded difficulties with its own bal- 
ance of payments deficit in refusing to 
agree to any specific new steps to bol- 
ster the dollar. Officials in both Lon- 
don and Tokyo expressed alarm over 
the possibility that the Administration 
may ask Congress to enact some form 
of border taxes to offset those imposed 
by Common Market countries. Clearly, 
Johnson's unexpectedly drastic blow at 
the U.S. payments deficit had strained 
the intricate fabric of international ar- 
rangements for world trade. It will take 
cool heads and delicate negotiations to 
avoid some serious rips. 


AIRLINES 
With Reason 


When Trans World Airlines starts 
touting Pan American World Airways, 
its nose-to-nose U.S. rival for the lu- 
crative transatlantic traffic, there must 
be a good reason. Last week there was: 
in President Johnson's moves to cut 
the U.S. balance of payments deficit, 
TWA saw a way to cut in on the 60% 
of the transatlantic business now held 
by foreign airlines even if that meant 
sharing the rewards with Pan Am. 

TWA began a novel fly-U.S.-airlines 
campaign. Full-page newspaper adver- 
tisements featured a sketch of a gold 
bar, under which the boldface copy 
read: “There are only two ways to 
keep it in the U.S.A. when you fly to 
Europe. TWA—or our friends at Pan 
Am.” The smaller print appealed direct- 
ly to businessmen who, no matter what 
the Government's travel restrictions turn 
out to be, must still go abroad to sell 
U.S. goods and services. “We'll help 
you,” concluded the ad, “even if we 
have to send you to our friends up the 
street.” Pan Am, caught completely by 
surprise, seemed to be enjoying the ride, 


The American Way 

Because he was dissatisfied with his 
lack of authority, Marion Sadler three 
years ago abruptly quit as president of 
American Airlines. He gave the job 
back to Chairman C. R. Smith, who as 
he grew older, still dominated the air- 
line he helped found. Smith persuaded 
Sadler to return and gave him responsi- 
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bilities consonant with his title. Last 
week, however, word came that Sadler 
was about to quit again. 

This time there is no question of his 
returning; the reason for the departure 
is a serious matter of health. Sadler, 
56, survived a cancer operation 18 
months ago, but he is still being both- 
ered by complications. This week, there- 
fore, American’s board will accept his 
resignation and appoint Executive Vice 
President George A. Spater, 58, to take 
his place. 

Some Satisfaction. Though Sadler 
departs before he intended to, he can 
take satisfaction from a 27-year career 
at American that began as a ramp agent. 
For one thing, the situation that prompt- 
ed his earlier resignation has long since 
been settled. Financial Vice President 
William J. Hogan, who held about as 
much power as Sadler and reported to 
Smith, has retired, leaving the pres- 
ident to run the airline—with Smith's 
blessing, of course—pretty much in his 
own way. Beyond that, as a man who 
worked his way up through sales jobs 
and has constantly kept passengers in 
mind, Sadler leaves with some con- 
spicuous marks on the industry. 

It was he who thought up the half 
fare for young people, which has stim- 
ulated a new generation to fly, even 
while creating some problems for the in- 
dustry. Sadler also conceived airline 
credit and the cut-rate fare for military 
personnel. Many an airline traveler is 
losing a friend he never knew he had. 
Along with collecting coins and study- 
ing Latin, onetime Schoolteacher Sad- 
ler’s weekend habit was to fly to Amer- 
ican cities, listen to complaints—and 
try to correct the problems. 

Something New. Successor Spater 
springs from a completely different 
background. Born in Detroit, he stud- 





GEORGE SPATER 
Alone in the saddle. 
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RENZO TAGUCHI & SUPERTANKER ABUILDING IN YOKOHAMA 
A good drive and a four iron would make it from bow to stern. 


ied law at the University of Michigan 
(33), spent his time in corporate prac- 
tice until he joined American in 1959 
as general counsel. During the feud be- 
tween Sadler and Hogan, Spater was 
given more and more _ responsibility, 
ended up as a natural successor to 
both. Ironically, in his new position Spa- 
ter will gain something that Sadler has 
always wanted but never got. Naming 
him president this week, American's 
board of directors is also expected to 
name him chief executive, succeeding 
C. R. Smith, now 68. 


SHIPBUILDING 
About to Become the Biggest 


Japan’s new generation of tankers is 
getting too big for its berths, The world's 
latest heavyweight champion of the seas, 
a 276,000-ton ship built by Ishikawaji- 
ma-Harima Heavy Industries Co. (HI), 
last week had to be eased prematurely 
down the ways in Yokohama with up- 
per portions of her towering hull un- 
finished, When completed, the new tank- 
er, made in Japan for the U.S.’s 
National Bulk Carriers, Inc., will pack 
an incredible 2.2 million barrels of crude 
oil on her route from the Persian Gulf 
to Ireland, via the Cape of Good Hope. 
By building her, at a cost of $20 mil- 
lion, [HI in fact broke the record it set 
itself in 1966 with the 209,000-ton 
Idemitsu Maru. 

The latest leviathan, says IHI’s pres- 
ident, Renzo Taguchi, 61, who happens 
to be a golf buff. “would take a good 
drive and four iron from bow to stern.” 
The ship is 1,150 ft. long with an over- 
all height of 10S ft., and will be pow- 
ered by an 18.700-h.p. engine, with a 
second one standing by for emergencies. 

The Hallmark. [HI is about to be- 
come the world’s No. | shipbuilder, a 
title that eluded it last year when an- 
other Japanese firm, Mitsubishi Heavy 


Industries, topped IHI’s — 1,600,000- 
gross-ton production by almost 100,000 
tons. By absorbing Kure, a smaller ship- 
builder near Hiroshima, next April, [HI 
will boost launchings to over 1,800,000 
tons, Total sales for the fiscal year 
1967 are estimated at $530 million, up 
from $484 million in fiscal 1966. Only 
about half is brought in by the ships; 
the rest comes from a wide range of 
heavy machinery, from cranes and boil- 
ers to entire chemical plants. 

Versatility has long been the hall- 
mark of the company, which started 
building commercial vessels in a yard 
at Tokyo Bay in 1879 and expanded 
into heavy machinery as Japan industri- 
alized in the following decades. During 
World War II, Ishikawajima produced 
destroyers, amphibious tanks, and— 
something THI still proudly touts—a 
jet engine successfully tested in the late 
spring of 1945. In 1960, a merger with 
Harima Shipbuilding & Engineering 
strengthened the shipbuilding operation 
and put IHI in a position to challenge 
Mitsubishi, the industry's leader. 

From Liberty to Freedom. “We are 
not concerned about being the world’s 
biggest single shipbuilder. It doesn't 
mean a thing if you lose money,” says 
IHI’s Taguchi. Company profits are ex- 
pected to be $12 million in fiscal 1967, 
up from $8,000,000 in 1966. And to 
keep the money rolling in, IHI this 
month will start large-scale production 
of an improved version of the World 
War Il Liberty ships. Called Freedom 
ships, the 13,870-ton cargo vessels can 
be mass-produced at $2.8 million apiece, 
eventually at the rate of 18 per year. 
There are over 900 Liberty ships. still 
tramping around the world, and IHI 
spotted a lucrative market in replacing 
them. Though the mini-cargoes may ap- 
pear insignificant alongside the latest- 
model tankers, the company already has 
orders for 42. 
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METALS 
Nickel Dollars 


When the Canadian government two 
weeks ago switched from silver coins 
to nickel to benefit one of Canada’s big- 
gest basic industries, the nation’s seven 
nickel companies were flustered as well 
as flattered. Free-world consumption of 
nickel—825 million pounds last year— 
is approaching its highest point in histo- 
ry and straining the industry’s capacity 
to supply. The demand is so strong 
that nickel producers are rushing to de- 
velop new sources from the chilly plains 
of Canada to subtropic mountains in 
New Caledonia. 

Heading the rush is the company 
that for 65 years has led the industry, In- 


JUMBO DRILL IN THOMPSON MINE 
Pleased at the prospect of debt. 


ternational Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Inco produces 65% of the free world’s 
nickel, gets two-thirds of its output from 
Canadian mines, principally, up to now, 
in the Sudbury district of Ontario. To 
supplement that, the company has been 
busily prospecting for nickel all around 
the world. It recently signed a partner- 
ship agreement with the French govern- 
ment to mine in New Caledonia, has 
been carrying on protracted negotiations 
for other finds in Guatemala, and is 
beating the brush for nickel in Africa, 
Australia and Indonesia. 

With all that, Inco is carrying out its 
biggest expansion at home. Of the $1 
billion alloted for new development over 
the next five years, $230 million has 
been earmarked for mines, refineries 
and smelters around the town of 
Thompson in northern Manitoba. The 
expense is worth it. When in full swing. 
Inco will be producing no less than 
25% of the free world’s nickel which 
will be drawn from three Thompson 
mines named Pipe, Birchtree and Soab. 
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Interestingly. the Soab lode rests partly 
under a lake with the same name. Two 
geologists, sent out after World War II 
by the Canadian government to map 
and name western lakes, had trouble get- 
ting their seaplane airborne from that 
one. In angry retaliation they called 
the offending body of water Soab for 
son-of-a-bitch. 

For the force of 2.900 miners, which 
will grow to 4,500, life around Thomp- 
son is rugged. The thermometer in mid- 
winter hovers around —50°F., reaches 
zero only in late March. Housing is criti- 
cally short and expensive, schools op- 
erate on split shifts because of the grow- 
ing student population, food has to be 
shipped in from Winnipeg 400 air miles 
away. Contact with the outside world 
is through old shows on cable TV, 
three-day-old newspapers, or an 
unreliable air service that does the 
best it can with aging DC-3s and 
DC-4s. Not surprisingly, in spite of 
weekly wages that start at $160— 
and some of the best fishing in 
Canada—the turnover rate is a 
high 85%. “If we could get it 
down to 20%,” John Mc- 
Creedy, a onetime professional 
hockey player with the Toronto 
Maple Leafs who is Inco’s region- 
al manager, “we would be delir- 
iously happy.” 

Setting Records. Though Inco 
is giving Thompson highest priori- 
ty, it is also expanding in Ontario, 
where five new mines are being 
opened. “In Canada, alone,” says 
Inco President Albert Gagnebin, 
“there are programs to produce 
100 to 150 million more pounds 
of nickel per year by 1970.” To 
finance all this expansion, a com- 
pany that has been financially con- 
servative ever since it was organ- 
ized in 1902 may have to go into 
debt for the first time. Inco is not 
worried at the prospect. Rising de- 
mand and higher nickel prices pro- 
duced a profit of SII8 million 
last year on sales of $694,100,000, and 
Inco’s stock and dividend payouts are 
settling new records, just like the shiny 
and coveted metal that is responsible 
for it all. 
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AUTOS 
The Pact That Might Have Been 


The nation’s labor unions long ago 
perfected the divide-and-conquer tactic 
of selective strikes in industry-wide ne- 
gouations. Only lately have companies 
tempered union pressure on struck ri- 


vals through “mutual-aid pacts.” The 
airlines have used them since 1958, 


and they have popped up in such in- 
dustries as railroads and rubber. Last 
week it became known that the Big 
Three of U.S, automaking, going into 
their 1967 negotiations, had considered 
a mutual-aid model of their own. 

News of the secret—and never-used 
—pact was broken, improbably enough, 
by the University of Michigan's cam- 
pus newspaper, the Michigan Daily. Its 


editor, Senior Roger Rapoport, who 
had worked in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal’s Detroit bureau last summer, ran a 
seven-page draft of a mutual-aid agree- 
ment that had been prepared last July 
—two months before expiration of the 
Big Three's contracts with the United 
Auto Workers—by General Motors’ 
cost-analysis department. 

The proposed G.M.-Ford-Chrysler 
pact provided that the nonstruck com- 
panies would do their best to reim- 
burse a struck rival for up to 40% of 
its lost production. Were Chrysler to 
be struck, for example, G.M. and Ford 
would go into Saturday overtime pro- 
duction to build 12,000 cars (or 40% 
of Chrysler's weekly production). After 
the first week of the strike, they would 
then pay Chrysler $500 per Saturday- 
overtime car, or $6,000,000 each week. 
Had the pact been implemented, Ford, 
which was the only company to be 
struck during the 1967 negotiations, 
could have picked up $96 million dur- 
ing the eight weeks in which its produc- 
tion lines were stopped. 

As for the Daily’s draft, G.M. Chair- 
man James M. Roche would only say 
that he had never seen it, and that 
“whatever it is, it is a confidential doc- 
ument and somebody stole it.” Actual- 
ly no more than a working paper, it 
was probably just one of many strat- 
egies that G.M. had routinely consid- 
ered (as do other companies in other 
industries) to weaken union pressure. 


CORPORATIONS 
Running Ahead 


For most of the nation’s leading tire- 
makers, 1967 was a wobbly year. Lag- 
ging auto sales caused Detroit to cut 
back on tire orders; a United Rubber 
Workers’ strike shut down several com- 
panies for more than two months. The 
major exception was Akron’s Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., which settled its 
strike in two weeks—and next month 
will announce record 1967 sales of 
about $2.6 billion (up from $2.5 billion 
in 1966) and profits of $128 million 
(up by nearly $10 million). This en- 
abled Goodyear to further entrench it- 
self in its 51-year-old position as the 
world’s leading producer in its field. 

Five Minutes a Year. A prime rea- 
son for Goodyear's historic success has 
been innovation—or, as Chairman Rus- 
sell DeYoung puts it, “You can reflect 
on past glories for five minutes each 
year, then forget it.” Goodyear’s firsts 
include the rayon cord tire in 1938, 
the nylon cord in 1947 and the polyes- 
ter cord in 1962. Last week the com- 
pany’s latest creation was introduced: a 
polyester and fiber-glass tire, which will 
be sold as a replacement for original 
equipment tires and is said by the com- 
pany to have twice their lifetime. More 
expensive than the originals ($51 y. 
$34), the “Polyglas” brand will hit the 
market at the time tire replacements 
are being sought for cars acquired dur- 
ing the 1965-1966 sales boom. 

Tires are the biggest factor in Good- 
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Where do old strip mines go when they die? Some go to 
the races. A reclaimed mine is part of DuQuoin State 

Fair Grounds, near DuQuoin, Illinois, the site of the 
Hambletonian . . . the Kentucky Derby of harness racing. 
Others have been replanted and restored to use as forests, 
farms and game preserves. Fish-filled lakes, burgeoning 





orchards, housing developments, all can be found on 
reclaimed strip-mine land. Responsible coal operators have been carrying out 
mined-land conservation programs for decades. Some eyesores remain to be 
healed. But we're on the right track. 


For information write the National Coal Association, Dept. E, 1130 17th St., N.w.. Washington, 0c. 20093 COal for a Better America 
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a book of religion, of special revela- 
tion from God; but it is also a book 
that teaches man his own responsi- 


bility, his own individual responsibility, 


his own dignity, and his equality with . P 
his fellow man.” ... this we believe 
- +» Daniel Webster | y and have taught 

for over 50 years. 


Our forefathers believed “Righteousness exalteth 
a nation...” and with this same conviction we have 







made the Bible the core of our curriculum. 
Hundreds of young men and women, strong in 
Christian faith and moral character, have left our 
halls to serve God and society. 

For fifty years we have worked to provide an 
academically sound educational program within the 
framework of the moral and spiritual values that 
have made America great. 

We must work harder than ever now. Our classrooms 
are crowded out, our dormitories are overflowing, 
and our library is much too small. In fact, our campus 
is both outgrown and outworn! The line of youthful 


applicants is getting still longer. We must do 
more for more. 

We have purchased choice property seven times 
the size of our present campus. Our plans are 
completed for a new campus that will be adequate 
in facilities, economical in function and 
contemporary in appearance. 

We believe that many agree with Webster and 
with our philosophy of education. We also believe 
that we have friends who will want to work with 
us in building this new campus by making a 


satisfying investment. 
Write: 

The President's Office 

ST. PAUL BIBLE COLLEGE 


1361 Englewood Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55104 
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[his trip really started C3) 
four years O Your new °68 car, now on its way to you, was a gleam 
° in an engineer's or designer’s eye as long ago as 1964. 


It takes that long to plan and produce all the 
new beauty, performance, and reliability you get in today’s new cars. It takes time for experimental design. 


Time for rough, tough tests of improved parts. Time for styling .. . to design and build check models... 
for tooling up... road testing... buying new materials . . . assembly. 


Just to give you an idea of the value you're getting from all this time and talent — this year’s made-in- 
America car would cost you about $30,000 if it were custom-made. It’s that good. 

No wonder you expect your new °68 to outclass every car you ever drove. And no wonder it does. It’s 
no idle claim that the new °68 cars are packed with value as never before. Who says? We do, Republic Steel. 
We know, from behind the scenes, the quality of materials and skills auto makers have put into your new 
car. Because we know the quality of steels they demand — and we must supply. 


And, like the car makers, we at Republic Steel Corporation You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


work years ahead of your car delivery, developing the improved REPU BLIC STEEL 


steels demanded for your future on wheels, 
‘ CLEVELAND, OHIO 44101 
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Relax and enjoy it. Go 
Hawaiian aboard Matson’s 
SS Lurline. 

Whether you spend five 
days cruising between Cali- 
fornia and Honolulu, or 15 
days cruising to Hawaii's 
four major islands, you'll 
learn to unwind and enjoy 
life the way Hawaiians do. 
The comfortable Polynesian 
atmosphere of the SS Lurline 
will ease you into a carefree 
Hawaiian mood. You'll live 
as if the sun will always 
shine, the weather will al- 
ways be fair and everything 
will take care of itself. 








Going Hawaiian 


You will enjoy exclusively 
First Class accommodations, 
fine food, wonderful nightly 
parties and a warm ship- 
board spirit that is made 
possible as much by the 
happy passengers as by the 
attentive crew. 

You can expect to be treated 
to service in the Grand Man- 
ner of Matson; service that 
has all but vanished from 
life on land. 

You can order breakfast in 
bed. (And be sure to try the 
fresh papaya.) 

You can learn the hula. Our 
Hawaiian instructor will 
have time to help you get 
it right. 

You can hold a party in your 
stateroom. We willsend our 
Written invitations to your 
friends and provide help for 
the occasion — complimen- 
tary of course. 

You can order a dinner of 
Breast of Pheasant with 





is too good athing to rush 


Truffle Sauce and Wild Rice, 
Chicken Hawaiian or Char- 
coal Broiled Pacific Lobster 
in Shell a la Mornay. Our 
chefs will prepare it the way 
you like it. 

You can request our ship's 
Hawaiian Trio to play your 
favorite Island songs. 

The SS Lurline sails every 
week between San Francisco 
or Los Angeles and Hono- 
lulu. Five times a year it 
makes special 15-day all. 
expense.cruises, to the four 
major islands of Oahu; 
Kauai, Maui and Hawaii. 










Either way is the best way to 
see Hawaii. You'll havea lot 
of fun while you relax at the 
same time. And that’s the 
best way to go Hawaiian. 
For a booklet giving you a 
day-to-day account of a 
Hawaiian cruise aboard the 
SS Lurline, see your travel 
agent or write Paul Thomp- 
son, Matson Cruise consult- 
ant, 110 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, California 94105. 


SABETY INFORMATION 
$5 Lurline, registered in the 
U.S meets International 
Safety Standards*for. new 
ships devel- 
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year’s business, and they now account 
for 60% of the company’s output. A 
wide range of 30,000 other items, in- 
cluding chemicals, flooring and shoe 
products, is enjoying brisk sales. Good- 
year’s aviation division is the leading 
supplier of rubber fuel tanks for air- 
craft; the company’s aerospace division 
turns out nonmetallic, lightweight ar- 
mor for helicopter crews in Viet Nam. 

DeYoung for the Young. Very much 
in charge of Goodyear is Russell De- 
Young, 58, who became chairman four 
years ago after six years as president. 
He neither smokes nor drinks, other- 
wise keeps in shape by taking a quick 
50-lap swim in his homeside pool ev- 
ery night. He needs all the stamina he 


LEP DALTERWAN 


GOODYEAR’S DeYOUNG 
Reflect, then forget it. 


can muster. In Akron alone, Goodyear 
stretches five miles, which makes his reg- 
ular inspection a hearty workout. He 
also goes abroad several times a year 
and logs 2,000 miles a week visiting 
Goodyear’s 50 other domestic plants. 

In his own Akron office, DeYoung 
scans a series of statistical logs for the 
big picture. A few years ago, he saw in 
his statistics that Goodyear tires were 
losing popularity among the young 
sports-car set. His answer was to get 
the company back into racing after a 
40-year lapse; in 1967 Goodyear tires 
were On winning cars at the Indian- 
apolis, Le Mans and Grand Prix cham- 
pionship races, all of which cost a cool 
$5,000,000, DeYoung thinks it was 
worth it. “The younger generation likes 
it,” says he, “and we get an opportuni- 
ty to test ourselves against competitors. 
And hell, I like fast cars.” 

He does indeed. Although in many 
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ways a most conservative man, his per- 
sonal car is a supercharged Ford Mus- 
tang capable of speeds exceeding 150 
m.p-h. And he likes nothing more than 
to take a test car out onto his com- 
pany’s San Angelo, Texas, test track 
just to see how fast it really will go. 


INSURANCE 


Mutual Interest 

With the average length of retire- 
ment now 13 years, the threat of in- 
flation means that the cash value of a 
family’s life insurance could well prove 
inadequate to its old-age needs. As a 
hedge, more and more Americans are 
turning to mutual funds, which, after 
all, promise growth instead of fixed re- 
turns. Rather than fight the swing to 
mutuals, the insurance industry itself is 
enthusiastically joining it. 

A year ago, some 20 U.S. life-in- 
surance companies were in the mutual- 
fund business. Today, the number ex- 
ceeds 50. Last month Boston’s John 
Hancock became the biggest insurance 
company to get into the act by announc- 
ing its own mutual fund. Last week 
Illinois-based Franklin Life Insurance 
Co. said it plans to acquire control of 
California’s Channing Financial Corp., 
a holding company with properties in 
both mutual funds and insurance. 

$50,000 in 20 Years. Such diversifi- 
cation, says John Hancock President 
Robert E, Slater, is a response to the 
fact that “the marketplace is saying it 
wants more equity investments.” To get 
that equity, the public has shown a 
mounting interest not only in mutual 
funds but also in individually selected 
securities and even ordinary (but in- 
terest-yiclding) savings accounts. As a 
result, life insurers have been drawing 
an ever smaller share of the average 
American’s savings dollar—only 19% 
in 1966 v. 52% in 1946. 

In the face of those statistics, the mu- 
tual-fund business is a welcome new 
sideline for insurance firms. A case in 
point is the relatively small Life In- 
surance Co. of Virginia: in the first ten 
months after launching its own First 
Fund of Virginia, its agents sold $900,- 
G00 worth of shares. Besides opening 
new markets, Michigan-based Federal 
Life & Casualty Co., a Channing sub- 
sidiary, has found that the mutual fund 
helps agents sell more insurance. Much 
of it, to be sure, is of the low-cost term 
variety that expires when the policyhold- 
er reaches a specified age. The fact 
that such insurance has no cash value, 
notes Federal Vice President H. Curtis 
Reed, does not bother investors “who 
expect to accumulate $50,000 in mutu- 
al funds at the end of 20 years.” 

Although it has no plans to sell fund 
shares, Prudential, the nation’s biggest 
life-insurance company, is considering 
making available variable annuities, 
which are presently sold only through 
group-pension plans, to individuals as 
well. Unlike the ordinary annuity, an in- 
vestment that pays off in regular fixed 











A truly BETTER 
moving service 
throughout the 
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and overseas! 
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World-Wide Moving Service 
Agents in Principal Cities 
General Offices: 
Indianapolis, ihe 
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Write for generous sample 

IWAN RIES & CO. 

Dept. 68H, 133 S. Wabash 
Chicago, II!. 60603 
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Lsrarl Today 


Is the MIDDLE EAST conflict 


related to Bible prophecy? Free booklet 
discusses this question. Write Dept. T-1, 
Pastoral Bible Institute, Box 15031, 
Chouteau Station, St. Louis, Mo. 63110. 
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The sooner you put Contac® to 
work on your cold, the fewer 
sniffles you'll sniff. The fewer 
sneezes you'll sneeze. The less 
stuffy your poor nose will get. 

So why put off feeling good? 

Over 600 “‘tiny time pills’’ in 
each Contac capsule can help you 
feel better every minute of every 
day of every cold you catch. 

If this makes sense, make haste 
to your pharmacy. 

Contac. The sooner the better. 

Menley & James Laboratories, 
Philadelphia. 
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payments after a certain age, the re- 
turn on a variable annuity is affected 
by fluctuations in the market value of 
the securities on which it is based. For 
the inflation-wary investor, such annui- 
ties thus figure to hold many of the 
same attractions as mutual funds. 
One-Stop Planning. As insurance 
companies scramble to train their agents 
to sell mutual-fund shares, a lively com- 
petitive battle is shaping up. The going 
could be particularly rough for com- 
panies that set up funds from scratch, 
since many investors will presumably 
want to deal with established funds with 


well-documented performance histories. 
Insurance men are confident all the 
same, Many see their new sideline as a 
long step toward “one-stop financial 
planning” in which investors will wel- 
come the opportunity of dealing with a 
single all-purpose agent rather than with 
rival insurance and mutual-fund sales- 
men. And when it comes to finding 
customers, says Collins Graham, direc- 
tor of Boston’s Boit, Dalton & Church 
insurance agency, life-insurance com- 
panies “have potential business staring 
them in the face through the millions 
of policyholders now on their books.” 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Peter Duchin, 30, society's 
favorite music man, and Cheray Zauder- 
er Duchin, 26: their second child, first 
daughter; in Manhattan. 


Born. To Lorne Greene, 52, honcho 
of TV’s Bonanza, and Nancy Deale 
Greene, 34, onetime actress whom he 
married in 1961: their first child, a 
daughter (Greene has 23-year-old twins 
by his first wife); in Hollywood. 


Died. Louis Block, 58, recipient of 
the world’s fifth heart transplant (see 
MEDICINE). 


Died. Roy Reuther, 58, labor organiz- 
er and second of the U.A.W.'s three 
Reuther brothers; of a heart attack; in 
Detroit. With Walter and Victor, Roy 
was a driving force in the early days 
of the U.A.W., personally plotted and 
led the first successful strike against 
General Motors in Flint, Mich., in 1937 
—a landmark victory that gave the in- 
fant U.A.W. the impetus that eventual- 
ly made it the second largest union in 
the U.S. 


Died. Michael Popp, 62. Ike’s Army 
tailor during World War Il who, after 
the general complained about his bulky, 
hip-length officer's jacket, snipped out 
the natty, waist-length “Eisenhower 
jacket,” which became the most pop- 
ular bit of military wardrobe since the 
trench coat; of a heart attack; in Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, 


Died. Dr. Theophilus Ebenhaezer 
Doénges, 69, longtime South African 
Statesman; after a series of strokes: in 
Cape Town. As Minister of Interior 
from 1948 to 1958, Dénges pushed 
through South Africa’s Parliament the 
harsh dogmas of apartheid—absolute 
racial partition, mandatory identification 
papers for all blacks, no mixed mar- 
riages, and no voting rights for persons 
of mixed blood—then, as Finance Min- 
ister from 1958 to 1966, bent himself 
to the more creditable task of successful- 
ly building a vigorous, stable economy 
for his gold-rich country. His real ambi- 
tion was to be Prime Minister, but he 
finally settled for the largely ceremonial 


office of President, only to suffer a 
stroke 20 days before his scheduled 
inauguration last May. 


Died. James L. B. Smith, 70, ichthyol- 
ogist who first identified the coelacanth, 
a fish believed extinct for 70 million 
years; by his own hand (cyanide); in 
Grahamstown, South Africa. Until 
1938, when a coelacanth was caught 
off the South African coast, scientists 
had seen it only in fossil form, a 
five-foot-long creature whose weird, 
leglike fins marked it a close relative 
of the amphibians that first linked sea 
and land animals. In the years since, 
a dozen coelacanths have been found, 
though Smith never realized his dream 
of studying one alive. His suicide did 
not surprise his wife. “He always 
thought,” she explained, “that the best 
time to die was when a man was in 
the flush of his manhood, before he 
became a nuisance.” 


Died. Pierre van Paassen, 72, Dutch- 
born foreign correspondent, author and 
minister; after a long illness; in Man- 
hattan. As a correspondent for the New 
York Evening World and Toronto Star 
from 1924 to 1935, Van Paassen at- 
tacked fascism with such gusto that he 
was thrown out of Germany and Italy; 
as an author, he wrote a dozen instant 
histories and produced in 1939 an au- 
tobiographical bestseller in Days of Our 
Years. After World War II, he went to 
the pulpit and devoted nearly all his 
time to batting religious and_ political 
intolerance as a Unitarian minister. 


Died. J. Waties Waring, 87, native 
South Carolina federal judge who in 
1947 opened the state’s polls to Ne- 
groes; after a long illness; in Man- 
hattan. Judge Waring’s courageous deci- 
sion to force the enrollment of Negroes 
in South Carolina's primaries so in- 
flamed local whites that they stoned his 
house in Charleston, burned crosses on 
his lawn, and ostracized him from so- 
ciety. The judge stood firm and went 
on to argue in a 1951 opinion that 
school segregation per se is inequality 


—an idea later upheld in the 1954 
Supreme Court ruling. 
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THE INDIVIDUALIST 
AT KIDDER, PEABODY 


=e HIS INVESTMENT CUSTOMERS LIKE IT 


y're individualists, too. They had to be 
to sips eons the dollars to build a sizable 
portfolio. They are in the market to make 
money and they know that means some 
risk. But one risk they won't take is talk- 
ing to a yes man. 
investments with the 
individualist at Kidder, Peabody they 
know they're not talking into an echo 
chamber, because we back-up our regis- 
tered representatives with muscle. No fat. 
No formulas. 

Underwriting We managed or parti 
pated in 1350 corporate financings totaling 
over 25 billion dollars during the past five 
years. This gives us intimate insight into a 
great number of t corporations—and 
their managements. 

Research Our nationally recognized 
Specialists go deep on a selective number 
of high-quality industries and issues that 


we consider most promising. We don’t 
spread ourselves across the board. 


Private Placements We negotiate more 
private placements than any other firm and 
enjoy preeminent contacts with all major 
institutional investors. 


Municipal Bonds We are at the top in 
this special field and provide the latest 
intelligence on tax-exempt securities. 


Preferred Stocks Weare among the top 
three in trading ity. 


Block Sales This department ranks in 
size and recognition among the finest half 
dozen on Wall Street. 

Investment Advisory ‘This service pro- 
vides complete portfolio management— 
on a fee basis—to institutions, pension 
programs, and individuals by matching 
our knowledge and judgment against each 


client’s objectives. 

This same professionalism applies to all 
other departments, including those that 
specialize in mutual funds, international 
financing, mergers and acquisitions. 

We think the breadth of this activity can 
improve the substantial investor's chances 
of making more accurate judgments and 
more profitable decisions. 

Sound investing needs a two-way con- 
versation. Start one with one of our in- 
dividualists. 


Mmmm Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. INCOR POR ATED 


RK, N. Y. 10005 
azo «Los Angeles San Fran 
fr cities across 
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MOWGLI & FRIEND 
More cub scout than cub. 


NEW MOVIES 
The Jungle Book 


What do vou think of Kipling? 
1 don't know. 1 have never Kippled. 
—Victorian joke 

Judging from The Jungle Book, the 
last film he personally supervised, Walt 
Disney never Kippled either. Hardly a 
line is left of the stories about Mowgli, 
the Indian “man-cub” who was raised 
by animals. Like Disney's other adapta- 
tions of children’s classics, The Jungle 
Book is based on the Kipling original 
in the same way that a fox hunt is 
based on foxes. Nonetheless, the result 
is thoroughly delightful. 

The reasons for its success lie in Dis- 
ney’s own unfettered animal spirits, his 
ability to be childlike without being 
childish. In his Jungle safari, he obvious- 
ly aimed for the below-twelve market 
by stuffing his scenario with pratfalls 
and pulling it with the kind of prim- 
itive tunes that can be whistled through 
the gap left by a missing front tooth. 

Mowgli in his latest incarnation is a 
rather engaging and innocent little boy, 
more like a cub scout than a cub. As al- 
ways, a zooful of imaginative animals 
prowls off with the picture. A herd of 
blimpish elephants looks like a collec- 
tive reincarnation of Dumbo, while 
Shere Khan, the fastidious tiger with 
the voice of George Sanders, is a sly, ur- 
bane villain. The snake (vocalized by 
Sterling Holloway) displays the most 
imaginative use of coils since the inven- 
tion of the Slinky toy. 

Disney's last live-action features, such 
as The Happiest Millionaire (Time, Dec. 
15), cast doubt on his ability as a film 
maker. But in the area of the animated 
film, he unquestionably remained su- 
preme to the end. The Jungle Book 
may be a perverse introduction to Rud- 
yard Kipling, but it is the happiest 
possible way to remember Walt Disney. 
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Tonio Kroger 


The hero of this German movie, 
based on an autobiographical short sto- 
ry by Thomas Mann, is a boy with a 
19th century-style identity crisis. Fa- 
ther is a rich and rigid businessman of 
the North: Mother is a warm-blooded 


romantic from the South who plays 
the mandolin and could hardly care 
less that Tonio fritters away his time 


writing bad poems and getting bad 
marks at school, Tonio appreciates this 
permissiveness but disapproves of it; 
his father’s strictness seems more digni- 
fied: “After all, we are not gypsies liv- 
ing in a green wagon.” 

Tonio VGean-Claude Brialy) agonizes 
deliciously over his unrequited love for 
blue-eyed Inge, the cool blonde of his 
dancing-school class. Dark-eyed Lisave- 
ta (Nadja Tiller), an art student whom 
he visits on a poetry-writing trip to 
Italy, is far more responsive. But Lisave- 
ta’s bohemian ways repel him; when 
she invites him to a costume ball, he po- 
litely refuses and dozes on her sofa 
while he waits for her to come home. 
“You are a bourgeois,” she tells bim. 
“Yes,” he murmurs sententiously, “a 
bourgeois lost in the arts, an artist with 
a troubled conscience.” The story pe- 
ters out with Tonio in Denmark, day- 
dreaming on the beach about blonde 
Inges and brunette Lisavetas, and a life 
of lonely reverie. He is trapped, he 
thinks, “between sanctity and lust.” 

The viewer is more likely to be caught 
between boredom and sleep. Director 
Rolf Thiele seems to have been trying 
to make like Ingmar Bergman, with his 
period costumes, penumbral lighting, 
and self-conscious composition of ev- 
ery frame. But style is no substitute for 
substance. Most of what made the origi- 
nal story compelling—Tonio’s long, self- 
probing speeches to Lisaveta and his 
conception of the writing man as both 
artist and bourgeois, free spirit and 
square—has been so compressed and 
truncated that it is lost in the snail’s- 
pace atmosphere of the film. The re- 
sult, unfortunately, is not so much Mann 
as it is mannered. 


Berserk 


Joan Crawford, who will be 60 years 
old on March 23, still has as pretty a 
set of gams as any actress in films. She 
displays them right up to the pelvis in 
the costume she wears as ringmistress 
and owner of an English circus, in 
which a killer at large perpetrates a par- 
lay of improbable murders. One high- 
wire artist is garroted by his wire, an- 
other is skewered on a bed of bayonets, 
the manager gets a tent spike neatly 
through the noggin, and a Lady-Who- 
Gets-Sawed-in-Half gets sawed in half. 
In between, the usual circus acts—ele- 
phants, horses, dogs, wild animals, aer- 
ialists—plus repeated shots of the audi- 
ence giggling and gasping, pad out the 
film to the conventional 90 minutes. 

Berserk is the ninth inexpensive pseu- 
do-shocker ground out since 1957 by 
Producer Herman Cohen, who first dis- 
covered the gold in those chills with / 
Was a Teenage Werewolf. “1 made Ber- 
serk for the same reason I made Were- 
wolf,” said Cohen. But why did Miss 
Crawford make it? 


Fitzwilly 
“Family movie” was once a valid de- 
scription of a film with an entertain- 
ment range that knew no age barrier. 
Now, it is most likely to mean an un- 
imaginative pacifier for the kids and an 
insipid lullaby for their elders. 

Fitzwilly, the hero of this bit of fami- 
ly fodder, is a larcenous butler with a 
heart of pablum and a swnma cum 
laude college degree. He keeps his daf- 
fy dowager boss (Edith Evans) in the 
chips by masterminding a ring of do- 
mestics who specialize in plundering 
New York department stores. When the 
old lady hires a pert new secretary (Bar- 
bara Feldon) with a suspicious nature, 
the wily Fitzwilly (Dick Van Dyke) 
has to scramble to bring off the big 
one—Gimbels on Christmas Eve. 

An uneasy amalgam of Miracle on 
34th Street and the Marx Brothers’ 
The Big Store, Fitzwilly is not helped 
by the surprisingly flaccid performances 
of Van Dyke and Feldon, the profes- 
sional pixie from TV's Get Smart. All 
in all, the family night out might better 
be spent at the bowling alley. 





NADJA TILLER 
More mannered than Mann. 
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Back by 
popular 
demand! 
Most 
spectacular 
sweepstakes 
ever! 


Grand Prize. Fly Free For Life... win $5,000 a year in airline tickets—and es- 
corted tours—for you, your wife, your unmarried children under 21. (Alternate 
prize: $25,000 in American Express Travelers Cheques.) Take pleasure trips 
anywhere in the world, on every airline in the world, anytime you want. Free! 









Win $5,000 a year in airline 
tickets for you, your wife, and 
your children for the rest of your 
life...in the American Express 
Credit Card Sweepstakes. 





5 Second Prizes. Fly Free For 5 Years...win 50 Fourth Prizes. $50 American Express “Be 
$1,000 a year in airline tickets every year for My Guest’! dinners at famous restaurants 


POSER. SRNETERD: AIAG: HSARAT A Treveters 5,000 Fifth Prizes. A great new record album, 
























Cheques. i 
q ) featuring 12 top songs by 12 top artists. 
5 Third Prizes. Fly Free For A Year...win $500 The American Express ‘‘Fly Free For Life" 
in airline tickets for one year. (Alternate prize Sweepstakes is easy to enter—no essays to 
$500 in Travelers Cheques.) write, no puzzles to complete. 
Sweepstakes closes March 15, 1968. Void where prohibited 
Fill in free entry blank at travel agents, » ) 
American Express ¥33 
American Express Offices, and these airlines ey cReoIT yoo q 
i A t 
Aero de Mexico Delta Northwest Orient , Chatta I Ant i) 
ive 
Air-India Eastern Ozark y <—s pyecas i 
Alitalia Frontier Piedmont S O40 Ole 493 b 10 | 
Allegheny Hawaiian Southern 1 CHARLES F FROST oe 4 
Aloha Icelandic Trans Caribbean | E% ax : 


American Japan Trans-Texas ees it 
Argentine Mohawk TWA 

Avianca National United Enter the Fly Free For Life 
Braniff North Central Viasa Sweepstakes 


Continental Northeast Western wherever you see this balloon. 





Until a cure-all comes along: 
350,000 pounds of prevention. 


Everybody agrees, cleaner air is imperative. So we’re working on 
ways to eliminate noxious emissions from car exhausts. And to 
keep diesel engines from smoking. But we’re not waiting for a 
future cure-all. For example, today—and every day—our refineries 
remove an average of 350,000 pounds of sulfur from petroleum 
products. Material which, if not prevented from reaching the air, 
would turn into irritating sulfur oxides. And we're continually 
working to squeeze out even more pounds of prevention. 

Sparking ideas that improve our environment is 
a full-time project at Atlantic Richfield. 










Sparks are flying 
Making things happen with petroleum energy 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany 
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Father & Son 


RIGHT & WRONG by Paul Weiss and 
Jonathan Weiss. 210 pages. Basic Books. 
$4.95. 


Like a pair of Oxford dons, an Ameri- 
can father and son sit down for several 
hours of vigorous tape-recorded discus- 
sions of ethics. Occasionally the ex- 
change gets rough (“I think what you 
said is outrageous.” “Why, that’s crazy! 


JONATHAN & PAUL WEISS 
Bridging the gap with reason. 


That's absurd”). But the vehemence only 
testifies to the fact that the men in- 
volved think and feel deeply. They re- 
spond to cach other from positions of 
strength and conviction. Paul Weiss, 66, 
is Sterling Professor of Philosophy at 
Yale. founder and longtime editor of 
the Review of Metaphysics; he ranks 
among the leading speculative philos- 
ophers in the U.S. His son Jonathan, 
28, is a pragmatic attorney and social 
activist Who has carned a reputation as 
defender of the rights of juveniles and 
welfare recipients in Washington and 
New York. Together, father and son 
prove that the much decried generation 
gap can be bridged by the application 
of intelligence and reason 

Spawned by years of previous de- 
bate and discussion, the dialogue be- 
tween the two men tests their ideas 
about the essence of individual responsi- 
bility, duty and conflict within the fami- 
ly, the functions and malfunctions of 
the state, man’s relationship to all of hu- 
manity, the meaning and nonmeaning 
of the universe, the legal undergirding 
that supports society and culture. 

To Obey or Not. In a heated col- 
loquy about the many variables in the 
child-parent relationship, Paul insists 
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that when two parents disagree about a 
child’s desires, the youngster’s obligation 
is to the parent who opposes him. Jon- 
athan disagrees: “Once you say go 
against what you want to do, that’s ev- 
erything. You have no principle related 
to right and wrong.” But the older 
man is not really that dogmatic; he has 
already explained that though a young 
child cannot be expected to make the 
ethical decisions his son calls principle, 
an older child has the responsibility of 
choice: “When the father is mistaken, 
should the child obey? Yes, if he’s a 
child, he must obey: if he is an ado- 
lescent, he should obey: but if he’s a 
college student, he ought not to obey.” 

Moving to a larger theme, Paul argues 
that man’s contributions “are not to 
the cosmos as a whole but just to that 
delimited portion of it within which he 
lives.” Not so, says Jonathan. “I would 
say that everything I do is done within 
the context of humanity and also with- 
in the context of the cosmos. Human- 
ity and civilization are good for the 
cosmos.” 

Paul sees no warrant for assuming, 
as his son does, that “the universe starts 
from some particular point and moves 
in a definite direction, or that man is 
contributing to that movement.” The 
universe, he says, is the brute force of 
nature, “It has no direction or purpose. 
Direction and purpose derive from men 
who reflect upon what they have been 
doing and what they want to attain.” 

Elsewhere Paul offers an articulate 
philosopher's ringing definition of hap- 
piness and the satisfactions to be de- 
rived from human ambition: Happiness, 
he says, means that “a man should have 
on balance more pleasure than pain, that 
he should have an opportunity to realize 
the powers of his body and his mind, 
that he should exercise his will in free- 
dom, that his emotions should come to 
controlled expression, that he should ex- 
hibit himself in creative works, and that 
he should participate in the betterment 
of civilization.” 

Alternatives. In the thrust and parry 
of ideas, in the intense examination of 
human behavior and aspiration, the dia- 
logue between father and son illumi- 
nates the alternatives that confront 
human beings at every turn. Ethical 
choice among alternatives, the Weisses 
agree, propels the individual toward self- 
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fulfillment, while honoring the social 
contract that protects the freedom and 
welfare of all others. 

Agreeing far more than they dis- 
agree, the Weisses invariably arrive at 
their humanistic, democratic conclu- 
sions via different routes. Trained in 
the adversary tactics of the law, Jon- 
athan attacks an issue head on, testing 
limits and examining strategies of ac- 
tion. As a contemporary metaphysician, 
Paul attempts to fuse knowledge into a 
system of belief: “The task of the phi- 
losopher is not to develop an entirely 
new set of ideas but to clarify what we 
think we already know.” Philosophy, in 
other words, does not invent a world; 
it tries to understand and to explain 
the one it inherits. 

Right & Wrong could have profited 
from ruthless editing. Still, the intel- 
lectual quality of the two men is a 
marvel of felicity. What other father- 
son team could or would have attempt- 
ed this book? Its only precedent may 
be De Magistro (On Teaching), a dia- 
logue recorded in A.D. 389 between 
St. Augustine and his brilliant 15-year- 
old illegitimate son, Adeodatus. 


Sinking Stones 


GIACOMO JOYCE by James Joyce 
With an introduction and notes by Rich- 
ard Elimann. 16 pages. Viking. $10 


Discovered in a dusty trunk’ in 
Trieste, a hitherto unpublished man- 
uscript by James Joyce has been treat- 
ed by Viking and the academic Joyce 
industry as if it were a combination of 
a new Dead Sea Scroll, the Rosetta 
stone, and a papyrus by Parmenides 
the Eleatic. All for ten bucks a throw 

a throw being exactly 16 pages. 

It seems that some 50 years ago, 
when Joyce was a language tutor in 
Trieste—just about the time of the pub- 
lication of Dubliners and just before A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
was completed—the susceptible Irish 
émigré fell in love with one of his stu- 
dents, a young, solemn Jewish girl of 
dark and fragile beauty. Giacomo Joyce 
is the title that Joyce Scholar and Biog- 
rapher Richard Ellmann found written 
on the cover of the notes and diary in 
which the author recorded his amorous 
experience. 

In an unprecedented letter, the pub- 
lishers asked that reviews of Joyce's 
notes do not quote more than 200 
words of text. (The usual request: not 
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PAGE FROM “GIACOMO” 
A wonder ‘twas done at all. 
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He owns a 
public accounting 
firm. 


___ He wants his 
investment program 
ona 

dollars and sense basis. 


T&M was built for him. 


Thomson & McKinnon was built for money ‘‘knowledgeables.”’ 


We can try to draw a precise line between the risks 
and possible rewards of any particular 

investment venture. T&M can help you construct 

a finely balanced investment program that 

is aimed for growth or current income. And, for 
the adventurous investor, we can show where 

we think the performance ‘‘action’’ is 

Isn’t this the kind of professional approach you 
want concentrated on your investment program? 


If we can help particular people like C.P.A.’s 
—can't we help you too? 
——< 


When it comes to investing —T&M speaks your language 


THOMSON & M‘ KINNON 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange principal security & c odity exchanges 
Chicago: 231 So, LaSalle Street + Anderson + Duluth + Evansville «+« Ft.Wayne « Indianapolis 
Kenosha - Lima + Madison + Milwaukee - Oshkosh + South Bend + Offices in the United States and Canada 
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more than 500 words without special 
permission.) As Joyce's manuscript 
runs to only 3,000 words, the request 
seems not only reasonable but prudent. 
Sample: “The heart is sore and sad. 
Crossed in love?” This is followed by a 
blank quarter-page, then: “Long lewdly 
leering lips; dark-blooded molluscs.” 
(Joyce appears, quite properly, to have 


| clammed up at this bluepoint.) 


At another stage, Joyce reaches a 
pitch of unconscious absurdity when, 
like many another teacher of English, 
he wonders whether he is getting 
through to the dim minds hypnotized 
before him: “My words in her mind: 
cold polished stones sinking through a 
quagmire.” After this, it is hardly gal- 
lant for him to accuse the quagmire 
thus: “Her body has no smell: an odour- 
less flower.” 

This is Joyce at his worst, in his 
plush, provincial “poetic” vein, which 
even the captain of the Joyce industry, 
Dr. Ellmann himself, delicately refers 
to as a “rather anemic style.” And Gia- 
como gets no better: 

She coils towards me along the crum- 
pled lounge. I cannot move or speak. 
Coiling approach of  starborn flesh. 
Adultery of wisdom. No. I will go. I 
will, 

—Jim, love!— 

Soft sucking lips kiss my left arm- 

pit: a coiling kiss on myriad veins. I 


| burn! I crumple like a burning leaf! 


From my right armpit a fang of flame 
leaps out, A starry snake has kissed 
me: a cold nightsnake. I am _ lost! 
—Nora!— 

The wonder is not so much that it 
was all done so badly but that it was 
done at all. The further wonder is that 
the author of such lines could have cre- 
ated the great, intricate and coherent 
canvases of Ulysses. 


Emotional Arson 


BLADE OF LIGHT by Don Carpenter. 
181 pages. Harcourt, Brace & World. 
$4.50. 


Dealing with an inarticulate character 
complicates a novelist’s job. In his sec- 
ond book, Don Carpenter (Hard Rain 
Falling) takes on two such men and 
manages to turn them into believable an- 
tagonists. The first is Semple, a near- 
idiot high school boy. Words have little 
meaning for him: he misreads reality 
and then forgets it anyway. His at- 
tempts at speech are usually glottal 
grunts. His writing is chicken tracks. 
There is only one coherent current in 
his life: his destructive fascination with 
Harold Hunt, “the ringleader of the 
hard gang” at school. 

Hunt is an emotional arsonist who 
starts fires in others simply to watch 
them burn. Semple becomes his nat- 
ural prey. Hunt constantly involves him 
in schoolyard beatings without ever 
fighting himself. He goads Semple into 
cramming a billiard ball into his mouth, 
dislocating his jaw. Finally Hunt taunts 
him into a shed where Hunt's own girl 
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Business 
in the 
Far East? 


Whether you're flying to meet bankers 
in Tokyo, merchants in Hong Kong, or 
setting up a subsidiary in Seoul... 
here’s something you should know: 
Northwest can get you there up to 8 
hours faster. 
Think of it 
A tull working day. A good night's sleep. 
That's what you can save when you fly 
Northwest to the Orient 

That’s because we don’t take you the way 
most airlines do (across the mid-Pacitic) 
Instead, we fly you nonstop from Seattle 
to Tokyo — in less than half a day! 
So, you can see why we don’t refer just 
to “The Far East,’ anymore. We say 

It's Not-So-Far East on Northwest 
Why not join us next trip? 

Take a not-so-long tlight to our 
“Not-So-Far East.”’ You'll discover that 
saving 8 hours is more than good traveling 
It's good business 
Northwest tlies to more places in the Orient 
trom more US. cities than any othe 
airline. (See map.) Choose trom 23 weekly 


flights. For reservations, call Northwest 





Onient Airlines, or your travel agent 





Northwest's routes make it "Not-So-Far East” 











Its Not- 
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on Northwest. 
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Mental 


~ retardation 


never kills 
anyone. 








But who can count the lives it’s wasted ? 

, It's not a killer like heart disease or cancer. Yet, no 
human affliction is more wasteful than mental 
retardation. 

Think of the babies doomed from birth to live 
out their years uselessly .. . the children who never 
have a chance to learn what they are capable of 
learning... the retarded adults, trained to work, but 
refused jobs. 

What a waste! What a loss! 

We can change this. How ? 

Start by finding out what your community or state 
is doing to salvage many of these lives. 

Are programs under way in education, recreation, 
vocational training? Are they directed by teachers and others who really 
understand the retarded and how they can best be helped? 

Remember, fully 85 percent of the retarded can become productive citizens— 
if given the special help they need and deserve. 

Don't wait for the other fellow to take the lead. Use your own influence, or 
that of a group to which you belong, to assure the retarded their rights 
as fellow human beings and fellow citizens. 

For more information, send for the free booklet. Address: The President's 
Committee on Mental Retardation, Washington, D.C. 20201. 
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CARPENTER 
More incoherent than crazed. 


lies. ready to seduce him. Semple finds 
the confrontation so frightening that he 
loses all hold on rationality, murders 
the girl, and is committed as criminally 
insane. 

From that point, the novel jumps for- 
ward IS years to Semple’s recovery 
and his release from the state asylum 
Shortly afterwards, he has a chance 
meeting with Hunt. In the inevitable, vi 
olent conclusion, Hunt dies a fitting 
voyeur’s death by defenestration 

Carpenter's success lies in the per- 
cussive force with which he pits his 
antagonists against each other; as he re- 
cords the radical shifts in their emotion- 
al climate, the changes can be felt like 
heat or sleet. Blade of Light is both 
more powerful and more controlled than 
Hard Rain Falling, A calculated, mood 
ridden shocker, it is that relatively rare 
product in) contemporary fiction: a 
strong second novel, 


Little Norman 


MAKING IT by 
Random House 


Norman Podhoretz. 360 
pages $6.95 

In most outward respects, Norman 
Podhoretz, the 38-year-old literary crit- 
ic. social commentator and editor of 
the highbrow monthly Commentary. fits 
a familiar pattern. Brainy son of 
ish European immigrants, his ambition 
fired by memories of a boyhood spent 
in the Brooklyn slums. he worked his 
way up from smartest kid in the class 
to a postion of influence and prestige 
in New York intellectual circles 

Those circles. though, do not seem 
big enough to contain Podhoretz’ fero 
cious and expanding ambition. Making 
Ir is his official declaration of inde- 
pendence. It is his self-proclaimed bid 
for “literary distinction, fame, and mon 
ey all in one package.” 

Can Podhoretz buy all that with a 
loose conglomerate of confessional, au- 
tobiography and social criticism? Cun 
he really manage to interest enough peo- 
ple in his introspective explanation of 


Jew- 
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why it took him so long to decide that 
it is better to have money, power and 
fame than not to have them? He is ask- 
ing a lot 

Star Student. Podhoretz attributes his 
belated decision to what he 
contradiction in the American ethos: it 
commands men to seek an abundance 
of worldly goods, he says, at the same 
lime that it warns them that the search 
will corrupt their souls. When he ma- 
jored in English literature at Columbia 
University, for example. he remembers 
being confronted by the cult of failure 
that imbued most of his fellow. stu- 
dents. They felt that while sex was a 
natural and admirable passion, a hun 
ger for worldly success was ignoble. 
For a star student who wanted to be a 
great and famous poet. that attitude 
quite naturally caused some troubling 
guilt feelings 

Suecess of a sort came anyway, As 
a fellowship winner, Podhoretz attended 
Clare College at Cambridge University, 
had a piece of criticism published in 


sees us a 


FP. R. Leavis’ formidable literary organ, 
Scrutiny. and was immediately initiated 
into a privileged class. Although he 


knew by then that he would never be a 
poet. he was flattered to be “magically 
transformed overnight from a Brooklyn 
‘barbarian’ into ‘one of the young gen 
tlemen from America. ~ 

Home in New York, his Serutiny by- 
line and his impressive set of academic 
credentials opened the doors of literary 
society, a demiworld about which Po- 
dhoretz writes entertainingly and kKnowl- 
He sees that society as char- 
acterized by its resemblance to a 
modern, Americanized Jewish family 
Though he is quick to note the names 
of such important gentile members as 
Mary McCarthy, Dwight Macdonald, 
James Baldwin, and such “kissing cous- 
ins” as Robert Lowell and Ralph Eth- 
Podhoretz insists that “the term 
‘Jewish’ can be allowed to stand by 
clear majority rule and by vartous pe 
culiarities of temper.” The term family, 
he savs. derives trom “the fact that 
these were people who by virtue of 
their tastes, ideas and general concerns 


edgeably 


son, 








found themselves stuck with one an- 
other against the rest of the world 
whether they like it or not (and most 


did not), preoccupied with one another 
to the point and intense 
in their attachments and hostilities as 
only a family is capable of being.” 

His first taste of hostility came when 
unfavorable Commentary 
ddventures of Augt 
Varch. the 1953 novel by Family Fa- 
vorite Saul Bellow, According to Po- 
dhoretz, Bellow’s triends were apparent- 
ly persuaded that the review was part 
of a subtle plot to discredit him. Three 
years later, a well-known American poet 
(the reader is never told who) accosted 
the young critic at a party and drunken- 
lv threatened: “We'll get you for that 
review if it takes ten years.” The book 
is everywhere littered with the hairs of 
such neighborhood cat fights, most of 


of obsession. 


he wrote an 
review of Tle 


them long forgotten by everyone but 
the author 

Up & Down. For all its unpleasant- 
ness. the Bellow affair brought Podho- 
retz_ the attention he craved. He got 
review assignments from Jhe New 
Yorker and Partisan Review. which en- 
hanced his club membership. And like 
many other members. he caretully cul- 
tivated his status. Every morning, he 
would scan the invisible “stock-market 
report” on reputations and measure the 
gains and losses. By implication, he sug 
gests that other members did the same 
“Did so-and-so have dinner at Jacque- 
line Kennedy's apartment last) night? 
Up five points. Was so-and-so nor invit- 
ed by the Lowells to meet the 
visiting Russian poet? Down one-eighth, 
Did so-and-so’s book get nominated for 
the National Book Award? Up two and 
five-cighths, Did Partisan Review ne- 
glect to ask so-and-so to participate in 
a symposium? Down two.” 

Does Podhoretz ever convince the 
reader that his story is worth telling? 


latest 


Not really. By paying so much atten- 
tion to the sociology of himself. he 
withholds those elements that could 


have bound reader and writer, He tells 
of strong feelings, of friendship and 
feuds, but in the end those experiences 
only lead to the naive discovery that in- 
telligent people can be hypocrites 

Nine years ago, Podhoretz’ friend and 
literary confidant. Norman Mailer, 
brashly announced in Advertisements 
for Myself that he was embarking on 
“a revolution in the consciousness of 
our time.” He predicted that his writ- 
ing would have “the deepest influence 
of any work being done by an Amer- 
ican novelist in these years.” Like Po- 
dhoretz, he was asking too much. but 
he has at least gained the fame and 
riches that his friend is still seeking 
Lacking Muiler’s style. his sense of tro- 
ny and his skill at infighting, Podhoretz 
has several more books and years of ex- 
hibitionism to go. 





PODHORETZ 
All in the family. 
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At $9.40'a fifth, it ought to be called Sir Jonathan Walker Black. 





The al aiFiptes ced 
now has a big gold partner! 





THE LONGHORNS! Extra-long partner to famous Marlboro Red! Now in both a big gold pack-and big gold box! 


